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Friendl ess, penniless, but determined to 
remain respectable, Keziah Gilchrist, 
to 1 letter herself and leave behind the 
abhorred tavern where she was forced 
to earn a living, took a strange position. 
The man who offered it was quite un¬ 
known to her; her destination was to be 
hundreds of miles away from every 
place and person she knew; and she 
must learn to move in circles far above 
any she had ever before experienced. It 
did not take Keziah long to suspect 
there might be more to her new appoint¬ 
ment than had been initially revealed. 
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THE TAVERN WENCH 


When one is eighteen years old, female and attractive but 
orphaned and almost friendless, penniless but determined to re¬ 
main respectable, in the London of the 1860s one’s scope is not 
very great. So found Keziah Gilchrist, and what appeared to be 
a chance to better herself and leave behind for evermore the 
abhorred tavern where she was forced to earn a living she took 
it, even though doubts assailed her. The position she accepted 
was a very strange one: the man who offered it was quite unknown 
to her; her destination was to be hundreds of miles from every 
place and person she had ever known, and she must learn to 
move in circles far above any she had ever before experienced. 

It did not take Keziah long to suspect there might be more to 
her new appointment than had been initially revealed, and 
though she began to rue the day when she had listened to the 
stranger with so plausible a tongue, once she had given her word 
to undertake the task set her there was no drawing back and she 
must pursue the course right until its end; and in doing so she 
must needs follow a path that could well lead to her own! 
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ONE 



The fact that I had been perspiring freely for all of the day 
seemed to offend no other nose than my own, and that really was 
small wonder for from the press of unwashed bodies through 
which I must push and wriggle my way as I went about the 
task of earning my living, emanated an odour even stronger and 
more offensive than that which came from me! But the liquor- 
swilling, viand-guzzling customers who patronized the Grape and 
Monkey, Cheapxide, London, had better things to do than waste 
time unnecessarily on even cursory ablutions. The business of 
eating and drinking was of prime importance and when the 
demands of the stomach were somewhat satisfied, their greasy 
fingers could occupy themselves upon my person, fumbling at 
my breasts or briefly exploring beneath my skirts as I leaned 
across the closely crowded tables so that I might gather together 
the used platters and tankards lie fore transporting them kitchen- 

wards to be cleansed, 

‘What time do you finish here, wench, and what’s your price?’ 

‘Slip away with me for a few minutes, my lovely. I’ll make it 
worth your while.’ 

Grinning faces were upturned towards mine as I struggled 
through the thronged tap-room with a heavily-laden tray and I 
wished as ! had wished so many times before, that I could fling 
my burden into the leering countenance of any one of my tor¬ 
mentors and stalk through the doorway, out into the night, never 
again to return to this nauseating temple dedicated to the great 
god Belly. 

‘Kez! Keziah! A pox on the drab, where’s she got to now? 
Playing the trollop I’ll be bound, and she knows we are running 
short of dishes. Keziah!’ 

The ear-splitting screech issuing these words came from the 
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direction of the kitchen and could only be formed within the 
throat of the establishment’s landlady who was also my employer 
and a bitch if ever God made one : thin as a rail (more 
so even than I); suspicious, ill-tempered, mean, and totally devoid 
of any sympathy for others less fortunately placed than herself. 

‘I am coming, ma’am. I am hurrying as fast as I can,’ I called 
m reply, though knowing full well that my answer to her sum¬ 
mons would never be heard above the din of male voices which 
surrounded me. My voice lacked the requisite pitch to carry 
above the hub-bub, and that I responded at all was only a natural 
reaction to pacify the shrew who had it in her power to dismiss 
me from my precarious position of serving-wench at any moment, 
and what would become of Aunt Biddy and me then? For 
though I worked like a slave for a mere pittance, i was allowed 
two meagre meals a day for my own consumption whilst I 
worked, and was also given a package of food-scraps to take 
home with me every night. From eight in the morning until the 
last customer had departed, usually at about two o’clock the 
following morning, for six days a week I toiled as a genera! 
skivvy for the princely sum of three shillings a week and my beer 
(and having seen what went back into the barrels at the end of 
every working day, I did not avail myself of the latter item). If 
I chose to work on my day off I earned an extra shilling, and 
so it goes without saying that this I always did. And I was sick 
to my soul of the sight and the sound and the smell, particularly 
the smell, of this odious place. I was tired so tired I could have 
wept at any time through sheer weariness, and sometimes I 
thought that it all seemed so pointless; to spend one’s entire life 
in the endless pursuit of a means of survival, for after all, whait 
joy was there in securing such a dubious prize? And how peace¬ 
ful and quiet the River Thames looked as it flowed effortlessly, 
soothingly, down to the sea! Could it be any worse than endur¬ 
ing this existence; to slip from one of its bridges on a moonless 
night, to seek its ever-ready hospitality and be borne on its watery 
bosom down into the Channel, then on to the ocean, and be lost 
forever but blissfully ait rest? 

A sharp clout on the side of my head brought me back to grim 
reality. 

‘Bustle, girl, bustle! Standing there gaping like a zany when 
you know we are waiting for you! If you don’t want the work, 
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let me tell you there are plenty who do!’ Palest blue eyes glittering 
with fury, a hawk-like nose in a shade of dyspepsic magenta, a 
thin-lipped rat-trap of a mouth which contained two yellow 
tusks and a bevy of rotten stumps, the whole framed by the 
grimy frill of a frowsty mob-cap; this was the virion that as¬ 
saulted my gaze as once again I became painfully aware of my 
surroundings. 

‘Yes, ma’am. I am on my way, ma’am. I just paused because 1 
felt a trifle faint for a minute,’ I replied meekly, and could have 

bitten my tongue for voicing this excuse. 

‘Faint, eh? Well, we want no ladylike swooning here! A trade 

like this has no place for weaklings!’ 

‘It was nothing, ma’am- Really ! I knocked my head a while 

since and that made me giddy for a moment or two, but I am 

as right as a trivet, now.’ 

‘Then look sharp and be about your business ! ’ 

And as I scuttled away from her hated presence I noted from 
just the comer of my eye, that he was here again. The man who 
stared! Oh, they all stared at me with various transparent ex¬ 
pressions upon their vapid faces, but this one was different from 
the others. He was always dressed in quiet though expensive 
clothes: he spoke with a cultured accent, he only ever ordered 
wine (perhaps he too knew what went back into the ale-barrels?) 
and from wherever he might be sitting, his gaze always seemed to 
be resting on me in such a way as to make me conscious of his 
interest, or was it disinterest? For he never paid me fulsome com¬ 
pliments, or made improper suggestions when 1 took him his 
bottle and goblet; his hands never mistook the inside of my 
bodice for their rightful place. True he sometimes gave me as 
much as a penny as gratuity, but though he seemed indifferent 
to my personal charms, none^the-less he stared, almost as if he 
were inspecting me as he would a bug impaled on a pin. He was 
middle-aged, not too tall and slender; and his features were 
nothing out of the ordinary apart from his eyes, steel-grey and 
seemingly unblinking, their compelling gaze made me aware o 
their owner’s presence whenever he entered my place of employ¬ 
ment, and why he should even choose to do so so often of late 

was a matter which I found to be very puzzling. 

The rest of the evening passed in its usual fashion and when 
the last befuddled client had departed, when all of the clearing 
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and cleaning, straightening and swilling was done, I was able to 

reach for my tattered shawl and take up the package of left-over 
scraps put ready for me. 

‘Now mind you are not late in the morning/ Mrs Throstle the 
landlady instructed me. ‘The kitchen here needs a good scrub¬ 
bing, but as it is getting late now you can do it first thing 
tomorrow.’ 

I glanced at the ugly, ponderous clock high on the wall, its 
hands showing the time to be twenty minutes after two o’clock. 

‘I cannot understand why you do not sleep in as the other girls 
do/ she continued. ‘I would not charge you over-much for your 
bed, and it would save you traipsing back and forth every day.’ 

And I was well aware that any time thus saved would only Ik: 
spent working for my employer (unpaid of course) so I should 

' b< ' it : ;t fr <h h i his arrangement with an increase in leisure-time. 

Yes I know, and thank you, Mrs Throstle. But I must go 
home. Aunt Biddy depends on me.’ 

‘She is not your aunt. She is no relation of yours at all, that I 
do know. So why should you worry about her?’ 

Because at one time she was very good to me, and I like to 
repay old debts. Good night, ma’am.’ And clutching my shawl 
tightly across my bosom against the chill of the late night air I 
set off for my home, if such it could be called. 

It was the only one I had ever known and though its situation 
had always been the same, in a mean little alley off an equally 
mean little side-street leading from the main highway not too 
far from where I worked, as I remembered it, it had once been 
much more, or rather less unattractive than it had become these 
more recent years. Or was it that on looking back I saw it with 
the uncritical eyes of a child, and that now I had reached woman¬ 
hood, its decrepit, ramshackle state was apparent to the least dis¬ 
cerning? lor I recalled it as a neat little terraced house set in the 
middle of a row of five identical ones, and my first recollections 
were of Mama and myself and a shadowy masculine figure who 
coughed a great deal and must be referred to as Papa, and never 
be fathered or disturbed in any way, occupying the first floor of 
the little house whilst Aunt Biddy lived below us and cooked the 
food which Mama purchased for all of us from a nearby market. 
And then the shadowy figure disappeared and I was more re¬ 
lieved than anything else for then I could chatter away without 
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being constantly told, ‘Hush, dear, Papa is poorly’; and the in¬ 
telligence that he had gone to i leaven to be with the angels, I 
found to be eminently satisfactory. Mama wept when she told 
me this so I wept too, but only to keep her company for my heart 
was not really in it, and I at least recovered from the cruel 
bereavement in a remarkably short space of time. 

What money we had lived on during those early years is still 
a mystery to me, but I know that when Mama became a widow 
the supply abruptly ceased. She and 1 moved out of our upstairs 
rooms and joined Aunt Biddy on the ground floor, and some 
other people occupied our erstwhile apartments. Aunt Biddy 
cooked for them as she had for us and she also prepared the 
meals for herself. Mama and me : my mother stitched away at a 
never-ending pile of cambric shirts and I made a general nuisance 
of myself as children will when forbidden to play with others of 
a similar age, for those who dwelt in the same alley as we were 
‘common and rough’ and had some rather nasty habits! School 
was out of the question for the nearest one run by an elderly 
Dame was much too costly for Mama’s slender purse, and the 
local free-school taught other things besides the basic three Rs; 
things like obscenities, blasphemies and an atrocious accent being 
the chief amongst them. No : Mama would educate me herself 
and I suppose, poor dear, that in her own way she did, I could 
read and write at an early age, could recite the Catechism in 
faultless parrot-fashion. I was taught my manners and how to 
keep a small house neat and clean, and Aunt Biddy revealed the 
mysteries of simple cookery to me : but no matter how diligently 
I applied myself to my needle, I could not begin to sew with the 
swiftness and dexterity that came so naturally to my mother, and 
this concerned her greatly for what was to become of me when 
I reached the age to earn my own living apart from going into 
domestic service? And that she refused to even consider : ‘What? 
Go as a skivvy? Not if I can help it!’ she had said on more than 
one occasion. Oh Mama, if only you could see me now! 

I was nine years old when she died. On a bitterly cold, wet 
November night she had returned a parcel of finished shirts to 
the manufacturer, collected her earnings of which we were in 
our usual dire need, and had come trudging home with a package 
of more work so that she could make an early start on it in the 
morning. She was soaked to the skin, shivering with cold, and 
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did not need a great deal of urging to retire to the bed she shared 
with me. In the morning she was feverish but refused to have the 
doctor summoned, and three days later she was dead. 

It was at this point in my life that I became really beholden to 
Aunt Biddy, for although she was no kin of mine she kept me by 
her in the little house, whereas the proper place for me was in 
'the orphanage’, an institution spoken of with derision but re¬ 
garded with dread by any who were forced to enter its grim 
portals, and I was suitably grateful. So grateful that I gladly 
ran all of Aunt Biddy’s errands and did most of her chores, but 
that was a small price to pay for my freedom. And now I was 
a woman I still helped her in every way I could : there were 
lodgers yet upon the first floor but these days they attended to 
their own needs; and with die meagre rent they paid her, the 
contribution of my earnings and the left-over scraps of food 
upon which Aunt Biddy seemed quite happy to exist, we man¬ 
aged to live, if such could be called living. 

So engrossed had \ been in ruminating on my childhood and 
early years that my feet had carried me most of the way home 
without me being aware of it. The street I had just traversed was 
extremely dark but as I knew every rut and pot-hole in it this 
did not concern me greatly, and the alley I was about to enter 
was even darker. But only a few short steps away was the place 
where I would lay my weary head and so I need not worry un¬ 
duly about the footfalls pacing so steadily behind my own. At 
that time of night there were few people abroad, and though 
this district was unsavoury to say the least, the local merry¬ 
makers were safe at home and snoring to make the rafters ring 
by now, and any other person whom I might encounter was un¬ 
likely to cause me any distress. I knew most of the folk who 
peopled this vicinity and drey knew me. They were well aware 
there would be scant pickings from my purse, and were far more 
likely to melt into the shadows on my approach, and only con¬ 
tinue on their nocturnal and probably nefarious pursuits when 
mv presence was but a memory. No, whoever was behind me 
would cause me no trouble, but quite irrationally I quickened 
my pace, and he who followed broke into a run! Jumbled 
thoughts raced through my brain. Should I too run? Would I 
evade capture if 1 did or just feel ridiculous when the footsteps 
drew abreast of me, overtook me, and then faded away into the 
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distance that lay ahead? I was still dithering although but a 
scant moment could have elapsed since the running feet began 
their alarming progress when from behind a hand reached out 
and firmly grasped my shoulder, and despite my struggles, held 

me in a grip of iron. 

So this was how it happened? Many times I had read in the 
Police Gazette of 'how the gory corpse of a young female had 
been found in a quiet alley-way when morning light dawned. 
But that could only happen to other females! I-t could never 
happen to me! Gould it? Oh God, could it? 

‘Do not be frightened. I intend you no harm.’ 

I knew that voice! I had heard it not so long ago or I was much 
mistaken, and I peered upwards into the gloom to behold the 
dim outline of a top hat with a curled brim surrounding the 

faintly discernible features of the man who stared! 

‘What do you want with me? I had meant to challenge boldly, 
but my words were uttered in the veriest squeak For it was very 
late : it was very dark; and if I cried aloud for aid, those who did 
hear me would only turn in their beds, pull the covers even 
higher so as to muffle any screams they might reasonably expect 
to hear within the next minute or so, and congratulate them¬ 
selves on being safe behind locked doors and snug under the 
blankets, from whence they would only emerge at the proper 

time in the full light of morning. 

1 wish to have speech with you. I have a proposal to make to 

you which I think you may find of interest.’ 

The hand that had been detaining me released its grip, but I 
was no better placed for the arm from which it depended now 
encircled both of my shoulders and I stiffened in terror. Was he 
a maniac who preyed upon defenceless women, or merely a liber¬ 
tine who thought his advances would be welcome? Should I try 
to humour him? In any event, if I kept him talking it would 
divert his mind from the slitting of throats and suchlike pleas¬ 
antries, and I might be able to bring sweet reason to bear. 

‘I believe you patronize the inn where I am employed,’ I 

observed between chattering teeth. 

‘Of course I do. Have you only just recognized me? 

‘Yes, sir. I did not think to see you in the side-streets of this 

locality.’ 

‘YeSj that is not too bad. The diction is fair and the accent 
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could be excused.’ 

‘Sir, it is late and I am very tired. Would you mind if 
continued this conversation at some other time?’ I asked with my 
heart in my mouth. 

‘By all means. It was for the purpose of making just such an 
appointment that I followed you, for 1 cannot say all that I wish 
to, here. And believe me when I say now, that you would do 
very well from the proposition I desire to make to you. Where 
could we meet so that we may discuss it?’ 

‘Well as you know, sir, I must work for my living. But I am 
sure that if you will name an hour and a place, I can contrive to 
slip away from the inn for a short while.’ 

‘When is your day off, when you are free from your duties? 5 

‘Usually I do not take one, sir. I cannot afford to.’ 

‘Take one tomorrow, and come to Larry’s Hotel at three 
o’clock in the afternoon. Do you know it?’ 

‘I know of it, sir, and I shall soon find it’ Agree to anything : 
anything, just so long as I got rid of him! 

‘At three o’clock tomorrow afternoon. Ask at the hotel desk 
for Mr Pomeroy. I shall be in the coffee-lounge and the desk-clerk 
will direct you to it.’ 

‘Very well, sir.’ 

‘And this should cover any financial loss you may incur by 
acceding to my request.’ A faint clink of metal and into my hand 
was pressed a coin, which not until I reached my home did I 
discover to be a whole sovereign! ‘Good night, Miss Kezmh, ! 
shall see you anon.’ He released his clasp of my shoulders, raised 
his hat and Strode rapidly away, the surrounding darkness hiding 
him from my sight almost immediately. 

Totally bemused I remained where I was, gulping in air as 
did a landed fish and with my hand on my throat as if to re¬ 
assure myself that this was still intact. Then a sense of urgency 
coursed through me: he could return and it might be wise to lie 
elsewhere if he did; so kilting my skirts high I ran, covering the 
distance that lay between me and my abode at a greater speed 
than I had ever done before. 

‘Is that you, Keziah?’ Aunt Biddy's drowsy voice asked as I 
stumbled into the pitch-black hall-way. 

‘Of course it is. Who else?’ 

‘Oh, mebbe my young man come a-calling,’ this in a more 
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sprightly tone and I thought wearily that a lively conversation 
at this time of night and after my so recent experience, I could 

well do without. 

‘Come in and sit for a minute before you go to bed,’ Aunt 
Biddy invited. ‘The fire is almost out but it is warm in here, and 
there’s a drop of tea left in the pot which is not quite cold.’ 

I knew I could not escape before sacrificing at least ten minutes 
of my longed for rest, for the old woman wanted to chat. She was 
alone for most of every day, and 'sometimes I was the only person 
to have speech with her for days at a time. If the weather weie 
clement occasionally she would open her window to exchange a 
word or two with a neighbour as they went about their business; 
but on a cold, wintry day such as the one just passed, to huddle 
over her modest fire would have been her only occupation, to 
doze and await my coming and the food I always brought her. I 
slept in the rear downstairs room which was behind heis, and 
must pass Aunt Biddy’s door ito gain access to my own; there¬ 
fore she usually heard my coining no matter how quiet I was. 

‘You really should bolt this door of yours when it gets to be so 
late,’ I remonstrated as I entered. "Anybody could come in! 

‘Show me one who wants to, and I will show them a welcome,’ 
was her blithe reply. ‘Come, lass, sit you down whilst old Biddy 
pours your tea. And what do you say to a drop o’ gin to lace it ?’ 

‘You know I hate the taste of the stuff. Anyway, where did you 

get it?’ . 

‘From “him upstairs”. Had a win today, he did. Quite a tidy 

sum by all accounts, but he wouldn’t tell me how mucin He 
brought me in a whole quartern of “Mother’s Ruin” as a treat. 

‘How very kind of him,’ I said. 

‘Yes, and what have you got for me, my duck o diamonds? 

And only then did I realize I must have dropped the package 
I was carrying during my encounter with the mad-in an. Though 
it was quite beyond me to go into detail so I merely said : 

‘I am sorry, Aunt Biddy. I dropped it and its contents spilled 
into the mud and were not worth retrieving. But I shall get you 
something before I go to work tomorrow. I have a copper or two 
in my purse. What would you like me to buy?* 

‘Oh, I cannot think. Not just like that. Let me see now. What 

shall I have?’ „ . 

‘You decide tonight and then tell me tomorrow morning, I 
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said. ‘And now good night, Aunt Biddy, and be sure to lx>lt your 
door after I have gone.’ 

And with the promise of this treat in store, a meal of her very 

own choosing, she was content to let me go : for I knew that 

mentally weighing the merits of a piece of black pudding against 

those of a nice bit o’ ham, then discarding both in favour of 

something else would keep her mind busy for the next hour or 

so. As I lit my candle I became aware that I was still clutching 

the golden sovereign, and I resolved to give her a special feast; 

but if I did that, I should not be able to return the coin to he 

who had accosted me, and this 1 must be able to do for he was 

certain to seek me out when I failed to keep our appointment. 

And unfortunately, he weli knew where to find me! But I did 

not really have any coppers in my purse, and so I must break 

into the sovereign or leave Aunt Biddy to go hungry throughout 

all of the next day. Pausing only to kick off my boots, take off 

my dirty gown and unpin my hair, I crawled wearily between 

the coarse, scratchy sheets just as I was, in shift, petticoat and 

drawers. My only nightgown needed mending again and I could 

put on fresh underwear when I dragged myself from my bed in 

about four hours’ time. Although T was physically exhausted 

sleep did not come to me immediately, for I could not tear my 

mind away from the mad-man, for he must have been mad to 

have acted as he had, but was he harmless? And I must walk 

the same way every night at approximately the same hour, and 

on any one of these lie could be lurking in the shadows, waiting 

to pounce on me as I passed! To wreak his vengeance on me 

for failing to meet him as agreed. I was frightened of keeping 

our strange tryst, and equally frightened not to; for he would 

think I had slighted him, as indeed I would have, but should I 

have to pay for this with my life? Oh, why should his fancy 

light upon me? I was a good girl who worked hard and eschewed 

temptation, and were there not enough women of easy virtue 

from amongst whom he could make a selection, without troubling 
me? 

The next thing 1 knew, wintry sunlight was streaming into my 
room, and that meant the new day was very far advanced. 1 
sprang out of bed so suddenly that I almost stumbled and glanced 
at the cheap little clock upon the mantelshelf. It was nearly ten 
o clock and by now I should have been toiling for two hours at 




the ‘Grape and Monkey’! Of course, ‘him upstairs who usually 
knocked on my door as he passed it on the way to his place of 
work, was probably still in his own bed after celebrating his win 
of yesterday: so today of all days he had ailed me, and Mrs 
Throstle had particularly told me to be early! I sat on the side of 
mv bed whilst my thoughts scurried hither and yon : the mundane 
noises of Aunt Biddy rattling a poker in the grate, and then 
the grunts as she heaved her wobbling body on its way to the 
outside shared privy in the communal yard were but dim ac¬ 
companiments to the burning question; what was I to do. And 
whilst I was deliberating this problem, the weak sunlight was 
inching its way across my chamber, and when its rays fell upon 
the ricketty chest-of-drawers a gleaming flash of gold caught 
my attention. The sovereign! I had forgotten the sovereign, t 
would give me one or two weeks grace in which to find other 
employment; and if X found it, I should not have to walk the 
streets late at night as I did now, and thus the mad-man would 
not be able to way-lay me! 

Humming a tune it did not take me long to don gown and 
boots, throw my shabby shawl over my tangled hair and set 
out for the nearby shops: for I should breakfast with Aunt 
Biddy. As the rest of the day was my own I would enjoy the 
m eal in leisurely fashion, and I could indulge in an unhurried 
toilette upon my return: I might even light a fire beneath the 
copper-boiler in the shared wash-house, and thus be able to 
draw enough hot water to take an unaccustomed bath! 

But I did not relish my savoury breakfast so much as I had 
thought I would, for the money with which it had been bought 
would be dishonestly come by unless I kept my part of the 
bargain : for try as I would, I could not truly regard it as 
recompense for the fright 1 had sustained the night before^ 
Besides, the question nagged at me : what did he want. He had 
had me at his mercy when he had given me the coin, but then 
he had walked away, leaving me shaken but unharmed. And 
his desire that I should meet him in a public place when surely 
there would be other people about, did not seem so sinister 
after all. If I did keep the appointment, what could I wear. 
Mv only other gown was clean, but very old and shabby; 
though I could cover the worst parts of it by borrowing Aunt 
Biddy’s best shawl; and the sole ‘bonnet I possessed had once 
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been worn by Mama when I was a very little girl, thus it was 
at least eighteen years behind the current fashion. But I could 
bathe, though much as I should have liked to I knew I did not 
have the time in which to wash and dry the thick chestnut 
mane of hair with which nature had endowed me. 

‘What do you want to borrow it for? Meeting some fancv 
man, are you?’ 


{ No I am not, I am about to seek a new position.’ 

Why? You already 'have one. Then why do you want to 
wash yourself all over just to do that? You’ll catch your death, 
wetting your skin like that in this weather! Unhealthy, I call it!’ 

But my mind was now set on keeping the appointment and 
nothing she could say would sway me from my resolve. 


Busy Oxford Street at three in the afternoon, thronged by ex¬ 
quisitely attired females and their equally fashionable escorts : 
elegant carriages attended by liveried servants awaited the re¬ 
turn of wealthy owners, and I stood outside Larry’s Hotel feel- 
mg quite out of place and wondering how I could get past its 
supercilious doorman. He was watching me with suspicion and 
eyed my approach with a total lack of enthusiasm. 

I have an apjxjintment with Mr Pomeroy in the coffee- 
lounge at three of the clock. Will you kindly conduct me to him 
or have him told I am here?’ With studied deliberation his gaze 
raked me from top to toe, and whether I should have gained 
admittance at all is highly debatable if it had not been for Mr 
Pomeroy himself emerging from the hotel lobby to greet me. 

Ah, Miss Keziah, there you are! And unlike many ladies, 
punctual to the minute! Please step this way,’ and so he who 
had been barring my way was forced to open wide the door he 
guarded so zealously and permit me to enter into a strange new 
world comprised of gleaming mahogany, rich deep-piled car¬ 
pets, sparkling chandeliers with their gas-mantels already alight 
despite the hour being so early; and (then on into another of 
glittering silver, snowy damask rapery and soft-footed waiters. 

A quiet table for two, George,’ as one of these magnificent 
creatures approached us. ‘Near the fire I fancy as Madam ap¬ 
pears a trifle chilled after her journey here. We shall order 
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presently.’ , 

Once we were seated and the waiter had left us he observed 

softly: 

‘So you came!’ , TJ 

‘I said I would, sir. Did you doubt my word? I fenced. He 

was placed opposite to me and I had ample opportunity to 
study him closely. This was the first time I had seen him hat¬ 
less and his hair was now revealed as being almost as grey as 
were his eyes, and my confidence was a little increased by not¬ 
ing that apart from the seeming ability of those same eves to 
bore into one’s mind, their expression appeared quite rational 
and hardly that of a maniac. As usual he was quietly though 
expensively dressed and I wondered if he were as conscious of 

my attire as I was of his. 

‘Would you like your tea at once, or would you prefer to 

talk first?’ he asked. 

‘I should prefer to talk, if you please.’ 

‘I thought you would. This must be a rather puzzling situa¬ 
tion in which to find yourself/ he replied and a surprisingly 
engaging smile flitted across his austere countenance. ‘And so 
(talk we shall, but I should like you to do most of it, initially. I 
wish to hear all about you, and whether your answers to my 
questions are those I want to hear or not, I engage not to waste 
your time completely even if we do not take our arrangements 

any further.’ 

So! He was the same as all the rest of them! 

‘Sir, I think it would be best if I left you now!’ I said, gather¬ 
ing Aunt Biddy’s shawl close about me in preparation for a 
swift departure. ‘I am not given to “making arrangements ! I 
would hardly slave away at that tavern as I do, if I were. I 

nistdc to rise 

‘Oh, please to remain in your seat/ he replied with a touch 
of impatience. ‘Why is it that you females always think that 

every man is only intent on despoiling you? 

‘Because as a general rule they are! I retorted tartly. _ 

‘Well I am not. Have no fear, your chastity is perfectly safe 
so far as I am concerned. Apart from being old enough to have 
sired you, your virtue or lack of it is of no interest to me at all! 
This reassurance silenced me, though somewhat perversely 1 
trifle nettled by this assertion. For after all, plenty of 
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other men seemed to think I was attractive, so why did not lie? 

Let us start again, Miss Keziah. I wish to know all about 
you. The date and place of your birth, what family you have, 
where you live and whether or not you are betrothed. Actual I v! 
I chased after you last night because I was afraid of losing you 
in the darkness. I had meant to follow 1 you to vour home and 
speak to you there instead of appearing so suddenly behind 
you as I did, and possibly startling you.’ 

‘You nearly frightened the life out of me,’ I confessed, but 
smiled as I spoke. 

‘Forgive me. I had no such intention. And now pray tell me 
of yourself/ 

Well, why not? I was now quite relaxed for he appeared to be 
harmless enough: I was seated comfortably near a glowing 
coal fire; there was the width of a small though solid table 
between me and my companion should he suddenly go berserk, 
and waiters were within call; and my nostrils were being as¬ 
sailed by the delectable odours emanating from hot muffins, 
cinnamon toast and almond fingers. 

‘As you please. Well, sir, you already seem to know that my 
name is Keziah. Keziah Maud Gilchrist. I was boro in the 
December 1848 to William Francis and Leah Miary Gilchrist, and 
I was their only child. My father died when I was nearly four 

years old and my mother followed him to the grave when I 
was nine.’ 

‘And uncles, aunts, cousins, grand-parents?’ 

None, so far as are known to me. X expect I do have rela¬ 
tives, but not here in London. My Mama’s father disapproved 
of her suitor and so my parents made a runaway match. My 
maternal grand father was, and still is for all I know, a parson 
somewhere in Hampshire, but Mama never divulged the name of 

the village where she was born and brought up, or if she did, I 
have forgotten it/ 

‘And your father?’ 

lie was a Dorset man. I know that he was employed as a 
clerk before lie fell ill. I believe he was the younger son of a 
respectable family, but he was not quite staid enough to win 

the approval of his kinfolks so he drifted away from his family 
altogether/ 

‘I3ut you must have papers, documents, the means of proving 
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your identity ?’ 

‘For what purpose? Nobody has ever doubted that I am 
Keziah Gilchrist of Tinker’s Lane, Cheapside. Why should 
they? You may banish any thought that I may be an heiress 
from your mind, for if anything had ever been available from 
either of my parent’s families my poor Mama would surely 
have applied for their charity, and not have worked herself into 

an early grave as she did. 5 

‘I have no such thoughts, Miss Gilchrist. And so you live 
alone? 5 

‘Well, not exactly. There is an old woman who made me her 
charge when I was little, and now that our positions are re¬ 
versed, I do what I can for her. She depends on me a great 

deal. 5 

‘She too is alone in the world?’ 

‘To the best of my belief. She is not so spry as she once was 
and has therefore come to rely on me as sometimes being her 

only contact with the outside world.’ 

‘pQj.gjyg me for asking this, but is her financial position a 

comfortable one?’ 

‘Hardly, sir. Would she reside where she does if it were? So 
there is no great likelihood of her leaving me a fortune when 
she dies, either!’ 

‘So apart from this old woman, you are virtually alone in 
the world?’ 

‘If one is only speaking of kindred, yes indeed. But I have 
friends, sir. People who would notice my absence and raise a 
hue and cry if I suddenly and unaccountably disappeared!’ And 
he smiled at the expression that must have been upon my face. 

‘You have been reading too many “penny dreadfuls”, Miss 
Gilchrist, I have no intention of doing you a mischief, in fact 
quite the reverse! So you may rest easy, but pray let us now 
be serious. I would like you to look at this closely and tell me 
if the similarity of feature strikes you as strongly as it does me.’ 
He reached into an inner pocket and drew forth a small velvet 
bag, and from its soft interior he produced a gold locket which 
he snapped open. ‘There! Take your time and then tell me 1 

one face reminds you of another.’ 

Two miniature portraits faced each other as they rested on 
the palm of my hand. The likenesses of two young girls, one of 
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whom I judged to be slightly older than the other, the former 
with 'hair the colour of golden honey, that of her companion 
the hue of ripe chestnuts. Two pretty girls, brown-eyed, rosy 
cheeked, the artist’s brush had truly captured their fresh youth¬ 
fulness and held it fast on the ivory on which he had painted. 
And in a vague way my own countenance did resemble that of 
the younger girl, or so I thought. 

‘You see? Do you too see the likeness?’ he asked quite eagerly. 

Well, er. I suppose there is a slight resemblance between my 
own features and those of one of the young ladies,’ I replied 
hesitantly. But it is slight, and I cannot see why you should 
draw my attention to it for 1 look no more like her than ' do 
to a hundred, possibly a thousand other young females of similar 
age. Anyway, my eyes are of a definite green, whereas those of 
this young person are of an unmistakable brown!’ 

That would not greatly matter. We could easily account for 
that! ’ 

‘Gould we, indeed? “We”, I think, would not wish to! I think 
I smell something that smacks of deception, sir, and I want no 
part in it.’ 

‘Are you always so suspicious? So ready to jump to conclusions,’ 
he sounded pained. ‘You might at least give me the opfxirtundty 
to speak my mind, before you dismiss out of hand anything ] may 
And let me assure you, nobody would be injured in the 
slightest way if my client’s plans come to fruition. On the con¬ 
trary, only comfort and joy would come of it. I think wc shall 
order tea, and whilst we are refreshing ourselves perlmps you will 
be kind enough to let me explain the situation anti tell you what 
part I wish you, or rather my client wishes you, to play in it.’ 

Tins suited me to a nicety, for though I had no intention of 
accepting any dubious position he might offer, while he was en¬ 
gaged in talking I would be able to eat my fill of the unaccus¬ 
tomed dainties placed before me. 

‘You mention a client, sir. Are you then a man of the law?’ I 
asked. 

Yes, Miss Gilchrist, I am a solicitor. My chambers are in the 
Inner Temple. And I am charged by a certain gentleman lo find 
a suitable young woman to fill this unique position that is "he 
opportunity of a life-time. North Yorkshire is the place of my 
client s birth as it has been the birthplace of his ancestors for 
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hundreds o! years. At one time a goodly number of people bore 
the same name as he, but gradually the size of this ancient family 
dwindled and now there are only two surviving to actually bear 
the name. All this is of no great moment so far as you are con¬ 
cerned and I only mention it to give you some idea of my client s 
background and social circumstances. Apart from servants, there 
are three people who dwell in the family home, Charles Can ep , 
his sister Violet, and Lady Rutledge who is their aunt. Charles 
and Violet Carileph are both unwed and so she is mistress of the 
house, and the aunt is a semi-invalid whom I fear is not long 
for this world. And there I come to the heart of the matter for 
Lady Rutledge is dearly loved by her niece and nephew. She 
has been as a mother to them, for their own natural one died 
soon after Violet was born. Lady Rutledge, known to them as 
Aunt Lucy wed when she was a young woman but as she mamed 
a local man, she was never very far away, and when she was 
widowed she returned to the home of her own childhood to iv 
out her remaining years. There was no issue from her marriage 
so there are just these three people residing in one of the largest 


mansions in the Riding.’ T , ,, 

‘All of this is very interesting, Mr Pomeroy, but 1 fail 

why you think it would matter to me,’ I observed as he paused to 


‘Tust as background, Miss Keziah. Or now that I know your 
surname I must address you as Miss Gilchrist. Well, to continue, 
the situation is this. The aunt is dying. She may live for anoAer 
year, but certainly for no longer, and that is the agreed report 
of the best physicians the family can get to attend her. She is 
old lady and it is to be expected, I suppose. And as it is with 
some old folk, the past seems more real to her than the 
Oh, she is not senile and she is well aware of her sun '“ un ^ 
and the identity of the people to whom she speaks, but she: keeps 

harking back to the days when she was young and I shall 
you why. She was one of three children. She was the eldest, t 
there was a second child, another girl who was named Lily, and 

the third and youngest was my clients iaui™, ,, 

eldest, Lucy was the first to marry and leave home and she Warn 
herself, quite erroneously, for the disaster wh.ch shortly foHowe^ 
Lucy and Lily were very close, and she believes that if she h 
still been living under the family roof, she would have mown 




of and probably could have prevented her sister from forming a 
most unsuitable alliance with a penniless young man. For just 
like your parents, Lily and her beau eloped, were wed, and 
eventually came to London.’ 

‘This city seems to be the goal of most wayward young sweet¬ 
hearts,’ I commented. 

‘Yes, indeed. Well, my client’s aunt’s husband was as shocked 
and disapproving as was Lucy’s and Lily’s father. 1 have been 
told that both of these men were very strict and unforgiving, and 
so perforce this aunt was constrained to apparently forget the 
fact that she had ever had a sister. Lily's name must never again 
be mentioned : it must be as though she had never been born. 
My client’s father was little more than a boy when this catastrophe 
was occurring, and he was brought up to agree with his sire in all 
things. But the years passed, the father of Charles Carileph died. 
His Aunt Lucy became a widow, and now that her own days 
upon this earth are nearing their end, she cannot rest easy until 
she knows what became of her erring but dear sister I ,ily. Does 
she yet live, and if not, whether there are descendants tx’gotten 
of the ill-fated union? And during these last few months it has 
been my appointed task to find out what I can.’ 

‘I do not envy you that, sir,’ I said. ‘It must have been like 
seeking a needle in a haystack!’ 

Ah, not so. It was not easy to start with but once I had traced 
a very old woman with whom the couple had once lodged, the 
tale was soon told. After a series of miscarriages the unfortunate 
Lily eventually died in childbirth at the age of thirty, and the 
baby girl who cost her her life was stillborn. The husband only 
lived for a short while after this for a fondness for the bottle was 
his undoing. After a night’s carousing, or we may be charitable 
and say he was perhaps drowning his sorrows, lie staggered into 
•the path of a mail-coach and did not survive the encounter.’ 

‘So your mission is accomplished, sir?’ 

‘Well yes, that one is. But my esteemed client is reluctant to so 
disappoint the old lady whom he loves so dearly, for she is 
desperately hoping that before she dies she will find some link 
with the past! That her sister is still alive would be too much of 
a miracle to be really expected, but her ladyship does so yearn 
to see a son or daughter born to 'her. And you Miss Gilchrist, 
could pass for such a person ! ’ 
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‘You astound me, Mr Pomeroy! You and your client would 
seek to so deceive an old lady by attempting to pass a comp ete 
stranger off to her as her own kindred ?’ 

‘I merely seek to fulfil the wishes of a valued client, Miss, and 
though he had no need to, he did assure me that nothing dis¬ 
honest was contemplated. Only a form of extremely mild decep¬ 
tion to bring comfort and solace to a frail old lady who continually 
frets for the sight of any children of her much loved sister.’ 

‘Your client may have convinced you, sir, but I am afraid I 
must have a more suspicious nature for I find it truly incredible!’ 

‘Perhaps in the circles amongst which you move it would be 
Miss Gilchrist, but when money is no object, to pander to such 
strange whims as this are not unusual. It is said that money 
cannot buy everything, but there is not a great deal it fails to 
purchase if there is enough of it.’ 

‘Well it cannot purchase me, Mr Pomeroy!’ 

‘Then you are a fool, Miss. For nothing more is required of 
you than that you live in the lap of luxury for possibly less than 
a year. You would be furnished with a complete wardrobe of 
elegant clothes, mix with the cream of Yorkshire society; and 
when your duties were done, when the old lady is finally laid to 
her eternal rest, you would Ire set up in a small business of your 
own choosing and thus be secure for the rest of your days! ’ 

‘And in exchange for this, all I have to do is pretend to be 
someone 1 am not? Just to bring comfort to an old lady?’ 

‘Exactly.’ 

‘But even if i wished to, I could never do it. I should make 
some blunder, be unaware of something I should know and ex¬ 
pose myself as an imposter in any one of a hundred different 
ways! I know I should!’ 

‘Nonsense! Tell me, do you know any more regarding the 
background of your real parents? And it is perfectly conceivable 
that you would be ignorant of a family who had refused to ack¬ 
nowledge your very existence, until now. And one who has been 
cast out like a leper is hardly likely to go into raptures over the 
doings and status of the family who had disowned him or her, 
so why should your parents have done so?’ 

‘No, I could never do it. In any event, I could not leave Aunt 
Biddy to struggle on alone for an unspecified length of time 
which you aver would be but a year at most, but which might 
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turn into five, ten or even twenty ! 5 

‘That is not even remotely possible. One who suffers from a 
terminal illness cannot linger for so long. And of course, your 
eldeily friend, would be well provided for during your absence. 
Do you not think she would be content to ask no questions and 
hold her peace for a sufficient sum? One that would enable her 
to hiie a servant to live in and see to her needs and to set a well¬ 
laden table for the length of time that you were away? I should 
imagine that two guineas a week would enable her to bear a 
temporary parting from you with stoicism.’ 

Mr Pomeroy, this venture sounds as if it would prove to be a 
costly one should I agree to your absurd proposal,’ I remarked. 

That is of no consideration at all. Something may need to be 
done about the state of your hands. Still, they will give the im¬ 
pression of honest endeavour against overwhelming odds!’ 

‘Not so fast, sir! You cannot really expect me to agree to this 
preposterous proposition ?* 

Miss Gilchrist, I am not a man given to wasting time,’ he re¬ 
plied. I have considered several young women whom I have 
thought would be capable of filling the place I wish you to oc¬ 
cupy. The similarity of feature was comparatively simple to find 
on the faces of any number of young females of the poorer sort, 
but you are the most suitable for when the time comes for the 
person chosen to speak. The accent could be discounted for that 
would be a natural acquisition for anybody living for any length 
of time in the less salubrious parts of London, especially if that 
person were orphaned at an early agej but a certain degree of 
articulation and a modicum of grammar would certainly be ex¬ 
pected of a child who could claim Carileph lineage! A small 
amount of intelligence is also desirable, and the ability to know 
when to converse and when silence is golden. And so Miss Gil¬ 
christ you are my first choice, but if you refuse this offer out of 
hand, I must choose another. Yes, you are the most suitable of 
■those whom I have considered for this simple, well-rewarded 

task, but if you now answer me with a definite no, then there is 
nothing more to be said! ’ 

At his raised finger an attentive waiter glided forward, and 
whilst my host was signing for our meal my thoughts were in tur¬ 
moil. It was indeed the chance of a lifetime and though I was 
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most uneasy about the whole 
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nothing of remarkable fashion, nothing that would even cause 
comment. Their selection I leave entirely to you and any wishes 
that this young person may express are to be completely dis¬ 
regarded unless they coincide with your own.’ 

Yes, sir. Certainly, sir,’ was the reply whilst I stood silently 
seething with resentment. 


She will need toilet articles as well, so please see to that too. 

Just assume the customer has entered the world but an hour since 

and therefore possesses nothing, so act accordingly. I shall return 

at four o’clock this afternoon to approve the purchases, give my 

final instructions and collect her. Oh yes, and if she says she 

feels in need of refreshment you may provide it,’ and he was 
gone. 


Instantly I was surrounded by eager saleswomen and so was 

unable to yield to the strong temptation to follow him out of the 

building. They led me to a fitting-room, stripped me almost 

bare and then proceeded to prod me, push me, lace me: bid me 

to sit, to stand, to turn, to walk whilst one thing after another 

was lifted over my head or drawn up my body; put on my head. 

niy feet, my hands or draped over my shoulders. By the time 

Mr Pomeroy returned I was utterly bewildered and only wanted 

to quit die place as quickly as possible; and not only had I no 

idea as to what had been selected and what disdained, but I had 
quite lost interest. 


Yes, I think that will do,’ the solicitor said. ‘Now accessories 
for each ensemble are to be provided and I wish for this young 
person to be dressed in some of her new clothing, her outer 
covering to be one of her travelling costumes, and trunks will now 
be needed. You will obtain them from the luggage department 
and pack these purchases within them after first removing all 
labels. Then everything, together with your account, is to be 

delivered to me at Larry’s Hotel no later than seven o’clock this 
evening. Here is my card.’ 

‘When am I to depart for this place in Yorkshire, sir?’ I asked 
as we left the emporium. 

‘Tomorrow morning. You will catch the nine o’clock train 
fiom Euston Station. You will travel in a private compartment 
which I have already reserved for you, and to make certain you 
are safely installed in it I will meet you at the station entrance 




in plenty of time before your train’s departure.’ 

‘You cannot be serious ?’ I faltered. 

‘You will bring nothing with you and wear only the clothes 
you have on now. I observe you carry no reticule. I shah have 
to purchase a suitable one for you on my way to meet you in the 
morning. Yes, and have put into it the things a young lady 
usually carries with her.’ 

‘But tomorrow?’ I queried, aghast. ‘I shall never be ready! 
There are things I must learn, you must instruct me as to how 
I must behave. In any event, I must have some means of estab¬ 
lishing my false identity, even though whatever I may be called 
upon to produce is pure fabrication. As it is, I do not. even know 
what name I am to assume ! ’ 

‘Your surname will henceforth be Mannion, or at least it will 
be for the length of time that you reside at Carileph Towers, 
You may continue to call yourself Keziah Maud for there is no 
point in complicating further something which is already a little 
less than perfectly straightforward, and anything more l think 
you should know I will write down for you to read and digest 
as you travel and destroy before you reach your destination. 
But of course I shall name no names, just in case of accidents. 
As to documents, everything that is needful is arranged. You 
will have a forged Certificate of Birth, suitably discoloured and 
slightly soiled, in due course you will be given a ring wliich was 
given to your “mother” many years ago. She and her sister both 
had one when they were girls. They were identical in design 
and my client has had the ring which is still in the possession of 
his aunt secretly copied, and you have your looks. And that 
Miss Mannion, will be enough!’ 

‘It seems very little,’ I demurred. 

‘You will find these things to be quite sufficient, and now if 
you wish, you may go home. But remember, there is to be no need¬ 
less gossip. To any who may think they have the right to be 
interested you may say you are taking up the position of domestic 
servant, somewhere in the country. This afternoon I have called 
upon the old woman with whom you have been living and she 
has been made to understand that any indiscretion on her part 
may well result in the cessation of her allowance. Anyway, she 
does not know where you are going, and you will not tell her! 
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This is a private matter concerning nobody but you, I, and my 
client! And it is strictly to remain so!’ 

‘You may rest assured, sir. I am no chatter-box.’ 

Mr Pomeroy was the most thorough of gentlemen for he did 
indeed think of everything, meeting me at the appointed time 
next morning (at half-past eight) and bringing with him a small 
hamper containing a packed luncheon to sustain me as I travel¬ 
led, two ladies’ weekly papers; and a very smart reticule into 
which he had had put a small mirror, a com!), two dainty hand¬ 
kerchiefs, hair-pins, and a little purse containing five guineas. 

'Just a little frippery-money together with some small change 
in case you should need some,’ he told me. ‘And here is a rough 
draft of what I know of your supposed family tree and a list of 
do’s and do not’s, these merely being suggestions on how you will 
be expected to conduct yourself,’ 

‘Hints on general etiquette?’ 

'Just so, but do not worry over-much for t am sure any faux 
pas you make will be overlooked,’ he replied. 

'Such as drinking my tea from my saucer?’ I enquired dryly. 

‘Well, perhaps there may be some things—. Now here is my 
card on which is the address of my chambers. Although you will 
have no need you may like to have it. You are to change trains 
at York, and there catch another to Helmsley, and I shall now 
instruct the guard to care for the transporting of yourself and 
your luggage from the one to the other. And at Helmsley your 
train will be met, probably by Mr Carileph himself!’ 

‘And if he does not, what then ?’ 

‘There will certainly be a conveyance from Carileph Towers 
to carry you back there for I have sent a cablegram telling of 
your coming and by which train, and you know the part you are 
expected to play. You will act, even think as would Miss Mannion, 
the long lost relative who has at last been found and has re¬ 
turned to the home of her ancestors ! Though should any dire 
disaster threaten to overtake you, you can seek to have private 
speech with Mr Carileph, for as he is my client he will be well 
aware of your true identity.’ 

‘That is some small comfort.’ 

‘Yes, but he will be pleased if you only refer to the matter at 
all should it be absolutely necessary. He said this would minimise 
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as much as possible, what might prove to be a source of embar¬ 
rassment for the chosen young lady.' 

‘And this sister of his? Does she know about me?' 

‘To the best of my belief she is aware only of the existence of a 
new-found cousin.' 


i 
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TWO 


The luxury of the deep-sprung, plush-covered seats was delight¬ 
ful, and the novelty of watching the ever-changing landscape 
flash by at an alarming rate was totally absorbing, at first. But 
after a while to sit in such luxury became a matter of course and 
the novelty began to pall; and so I ate my luncheon and then 
read my instructions (most of them quite ludicrous); then I mem¬ 
orized the names of the closest of my new kindred and tore into 
tiny pieces the paper on which they had been written. Yes, I 
was as ready now as I should ever be, but with every turn of the 
wheels my apprehension grew. I must be out of my mind to 
have agreed to set my hand to such a task as this : I should 
never be able to do it; never! To expect me to sustain such a 
deception was unreasonable, for not just I, but nobody could 
do it. Even the rhythm of the train agreed : you cannot, you 
cannot, you cannot; though the rhythm was agreeably soothing, 
and accompanied as it was by the gently rocking motion acted 
on me as if I were resting in a cradle over which a lullaby was 
being crooned, and neither my grossly over-tired body nor my 
harassed mind could withstand the somnolent spell they cast 
and I must have succumbed ere I was aware of it. 

A sudden jerk, raucous voices and the banging of doors 
awakened me with a start when York was reached and for a mo¬ 
ment or two I sat where I was, desperately hoping that somehow I 
should be forgotten. That the guard would fail to remember me : 
that anything might happen for flood, fire or any other catas- 
traphe would be but a blessing in my opinion if they prevented 
me from continuing my journey. Though of course, nothing like 
that did occur for I was tenderly escorted, together with my bags 
and baggage to the train which would carry me on to whatever 
fate had in store for me. 
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Dusk was falling as the small station of Helmsley was reached 
but it was still light enough for me to discern that few of my 
fellow passengers alighted when I did, and they all seemed very 
ordinary folk who hurried away on their various errands. A little 
further along the platform porters were busily taking some 
splendid trunks from the guard’s van: these I presumed were 
mine; though had garments enough to fill five such large ones 
really been purchased yesterday? Two gentlemen were now ap¬ 
proaching me, one wearing a dark blue frock-coat much be¬ 
decked with gold braid and a very high top-hat (he must be the 
station-master, no less). The other was taller, younger, extremely 
elegant in fashionable country attire, and very, very handsome, 
ills hair was dark and as he raised his hat to me I saw it gleamed 
with the smoothness of deep brown satin : his eyes too were 
brown with lashes of a length rarely seen on a man; but though 
he did regard me in rather a searching way I suppose that was 
natural, and he smiled in the friendliest way as he spoke: 

At last we meet. I very much hope I am addressing mv cousin ? 
Miss Mannion?’ 

‘Er, yes, sir.’ 

‘I of course am your cousin, Charles.* 

How do you do, sir? For what else was there for me to say? 

‘How do you do, Cousin Keziah ? Thank you, Hathaway, that 

will be all. Just see that your fellows bring Miss Mannion’s things 

to the station entrance and my men will do the rest.* There was 

the gleam of gold as a coin was spun through the air and deftly 
caught. 

‘Certainly, Mr Carileph, sir. At once, sir.’ 

‘Come Cousin, let us proceed on our way.’ 

He offered his arm and I lightly placed my finger-tips upon 
it for on rare occasion I had seen grand ladies behave thus when 
escorted by fine gentlemen 

Apart from the tedium, was your journey tolerable?* 

‘Yes thank you, sir.’ 

‘I think it will be appropriate for you to address me as Cousin 
Charles in future.’ 

‘Very well, sir.’ 

‘I beg your pardon ?’ 

‘Very well, Cousin Charles.’ 

A pair of matched dapple-grey horses stood in the traces of a 
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gleaming berfin-carriage : a liveried coachman sat on its box 
and a similarly clad footman stood at its steps* A smart though 
plain baggage-cart was waiting to receive my trunks and I was 
handed into the foremost vehicle with utmost gallantry, there 
to sink comfortably against the velvet-upholstered deep-sprung 
cushioned seat and have a fur-lined rug handed to me to drape 

across my knees. 

‘The drive will take nearly two hours in this darkness, though 
if the moon decides to show itself we may make a little better 
time. So please to settle yourself comfortably, Cousin. 

I needed no second bidding to do this but one could hardly 
be uncomfortable in this carriage, no matter how they sat. Not 
physically at least, but the plenitude of springs beneath me did 
naught to bolster my courage, and the time was all too rapidly 
approaching when I must declare myself to be a different person 
entirely from whom I was really. My companion did not attempt 
to reassure me and his continuing silence left me fice to think, 
and as we left the few street-lamps behind us and entered a 
world of blackness, my thoughts brought me no peace of mind, 
far from it! I could not see where we were; I could not even see 
clearly he who sat close beside me and the conviction grew 
within me that I must be out of my senses! I was hundreds of 
miles from my 'home and everyone I knew: I was with a total 
stranger being carried through unfamiliar country to an un¬ 
known destination, and I only had the solicitor’s word that the 
place even existed. And this man who sat beside me could be 
insane: one who lured young women to a gruesome death after 
indulging his pleasure upon them in obscene ways : or he could 
be one of those mad medical men who collected living specimens 
to work experiments on them; yes, I had read of just such a 
ghoul in ‘The Secret of Doctor Blood’! Or there was the white- 
slave traffic. He could intend to sell me to some revolting dealer- 
in-flesh who would either consign me to a brothel or deliver me 
into some despotic Moslem’s harem! He could do anything 
with me for I was completely in his power, although common- 
sense told me that he had gone to a great deal of trouble and ex¬ 
pense to procure me for any of these purposes. Though despite 
this saner reasoning, for the first time I began to regard the 
‘Grape and Monkey’ with some degree of favour, for in com¬ 
parison to the place in which I now found myself it did seem to 
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be a very desirable place to be. True my work had been hard, 
the hours long and my employer unpleasant, but the tavern itself 
though smelly, was full of warmth, light and noise; and the 
customers themselves, albeit uncouth and sometimes downright 
disgusting, were friendly and comparatively harmless. The silence 
was broken at last by my companion remarking : 

‘In less than a hour we should reach Carileph Towers. I shall 
not be in the least surprised if your new “aunt” desires to see you 
straightaway, and though you would be within your supposed 
rights to address her as I do, it might be wiser for you to call her 
Lady Rutledge until she gives you permission to do so. But if I 
were you, I should be inclined to plead fatigue after travelling 
for so long and keep the first visit fairly short.’ 

These instructions did reassure me a little for it seemed there 
was to be no deviation from what I believed to be the plans for 
my immediate future, but there again, he could be talking thus 
to lull me into a false sense of security. 

‘Yes, Cousin Chai'les, I shall do as you suggest.’ 

‘Did Mr Pomeroy tell you of a ring? Here it is. I also suggest 
you do not put it on your finger, it would be better for you to 
keep it safely inside your purse. You cannot see its design in this 
darkness so I will tell you it is of a simple daisy shape made of 
gold with a small diamond for its centre. It is a ring for a young 
girl and the two sisters each had an identical one. Here is also 
a gold chain, for in the ordinary way you would probably regard 
it as a keepsake, for that reason consider it to be precious to you, 
and might wear it on a chain around your neck for safety’s sake. 
Whether you do so or not is for you to choose.’ 

My worst fears were by now fast receding and when a hollow 
sound was made by the carriage wheels as they crossed a wooden 
bridge and Cousin Charles said in a relieved tone: 

‘Here we are at last! 5 they faded altogether, at least those con¬ 
cerning my life and chastity did and there only remained those 
of making a complete zany of myself and instantly exposing 
that I was naught but an imposter 

For just a few moments I could hear the crunch of gravel 
beneath the wheels of our conveyance, and through the be- 
steamed windows I saw a lightness that betokened the nearness 
of lanterns. The carriage door was opened, the steps let down, and 
my companion descended and invited me to do the same. This 
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I did, fully expecting to see what sort of place it was to which 
I had come, but even tliis was denied me for the lanterns burn¬ 
ing at either side of a massive front door and those borne by the 
footmen whose business it was to ensure that we traversed the 
few feet between carriage and house in safety, only cast light 
enough to show me we were standing in an extremely large 
court-yard paved with flag-stones, and 1 glanced up to perceive 
that the vast outline of the house itsel- was completely lost against 
the blackness of the night. 

‘Gome this way, Cousin,’ said Charles in a voice loud enough 
to be heard by all who attended us and I was led up wide shal¬ 
low steps and into a hall the size of a church! 1 he floor was of 
mosaic tiles depicting scences though I did not have leisure to 
inspect them : there were niches that housed marble statues of 
classical design; satin upholstered gilt-legged furniture set about 
in cosy groups and an imposing flight of deeply carpeted stairs 
led in a sweeping half-circle to a gallery above, 

‘Charles, Charles, you are back I see. And you have indeed 
brought her! A long-lost cousin! How wonderful. Welcome, 
Cousin, a thousand welcomes!’ 

Like a whirlwind an enchantingly lovely young lady had des¬ 
cended the stairs and after embracing her brother, clasped me 
in a close hug to which I found it difficult to respond. My nature 
is not of a very demonstrative type and I would no more have 
thought of taking a complete stranger into my arms than I would 
have thought of flying to the moon ! But Cousin Charles came 
to my rescue by saying : 

‘Our kinswoman is likely to be weary after her journey and 
probably would happily welcome an opportunity to refresh her¬ 
self,’ then to me, ‘If you have not already guessed her identity, 
pray let me make my sister Violet known to you.’ 

My greeting of ‘How do you do, Cousin Violet,’ seemed rather 
tame after the rapturous welcome she had given me, but she 
seemed quite content with it, taking my arm to propel me towards 
the stairs. 

‘I have been in the fidgets all afternoon awaiting your arrival. 
And just think, if it were not for the persistence of dear Aunt 
Lucy we might never have met at all! Nor known that each other 
existed! Oh, I know well enough that Charles had you traced 
principally for her benefit and peace of mind, but nobody seems 
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to realize that you are equally important to me! To have a cousin, 
a companion of my own age, someone whom I hope will share 
interests in common with mine, and one whom I trust will eventu¬ 
ally become my friend as well a being my cousin.’ 

‘You are very kind Cousin’ I murmured. 

‘Sometimes I am but usually I am self-centred. Just ask my 
brother, he will tell you. Now I have put you in the rose-chamber. 
It has a lovely view and faces towards the south-east.’ 

‘That sounds very nice. Thank you.’ 

‘Where is Charles? Oh there you are!’ To my surprise I found 
comfort in the knowledge that he was following us up the stairs. 
‘I have cancelled dinner but have ordered a substantial supper to 
be served at eight o’cock,’ she continued. ‘After travelling as you 
have, I thought you might find it too fatiguing to dress and dine 
properly, but please do not think my household arrangements are 
normally so slip-shod.’ 

‘I am sure they are not,’ I replied as if I would know the 
difference. By now we had reached the gallery that looked down 
on the hall: here we turned abruptly to the left and and after 
a score or so paces, turned again though this time to the right. 

‘Your room is next to mine. I thought it would be nice for us 
to be near each other, and we shall be able to chat the live-long 
day! But you must tell me if I become too talkative for being 
alone so much as I am usually, I fear I am inclined to babble 
when I am in company. That is what Charles says anyway, and 
there may be some truth in it.’ 

‘Well, I will be very pleased if you will converse with me as 
freely as you wish,’ I answered. ‘ 1 here is so much I must learn, 
and I shall look to you for guidance in all things.’ 

‘How charming of you to say so. Oil, I am sure we will agree 
together famously. Here is your chamber,’ Violet opened the 
second door along the passage-way and as I was ushered into 
the room, Charles continued on his way with no further word. 

‘My brother has his chambers in the Guardian Tower. In fact 
the whole tower is his private suite, so to speak. It can be reached 
from either the ground floor or this one, but the chambers at a 
higher level can only be entered by way of a narrow ancient 
stairway inside the tower, cut into its very walls. Now, Cousin, 
do you think you will be comfortable in here?’ 

Who could fail to be? The carpet was of darkest green as 
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though it floored a bower, for all else was of roses. The im¬ 
mense half-tester bed was draped with rose silk and its coverlet 
was of the same material; so too were the curtains that hung 
from ceiling to floor, masking both of the windows. Dainty 
furniture was upholstered in a slightly deeper shade of rose satin 
and upon the pure white walls were panels picked out in gilt, 
each one containing the painting of a single, beautiful rose. *1 he 
room was lit by four rose-silk shaded oil-lamps and the glow 
emanating from these was soft, reflecting the true warmth from 
a blazing fire framed by a white marble mantel-piece, heavily 
carved with cherubs and vine-leaves; and the crystal bowl con¬ 
taining fresh roses of all shades of pink was -the source of the 
heady fragrance which scented the entire room. There was a 
subdued murmuring coming from the smaller one leading from 
the main bed-chamber and Violet drew me with her as she 
approached the half-open door. Within were two maids, one in 
green print with a stiffly-starched white apron, the other ob¬ 
viously her superior, wearing a black silk gown cuffed and col¬ 
lared with cream lace and with an apron of black taffeta, both 
of them busily preparing for the toilet I was doubtless expected 

to make. 

‘Here are Hortense and Doris, Cousin. Hortense will begin 
your unpacking whilst we sup. I suggest you take your bath 
afterwards but probably you will wish to freshen yourself after 
that long journey, and have Hortense do your hair before you 
come down? Then I will leave you with her and she can bring 
you to the small dining-room when you are ready.’ 

When she had gone taking the print-gowned servant with her, 
I surveyed Hortense and she covertly surveyed me. She was a 
dignified woman whom I judged to be in her late forties, but I was 
a trifle nonplussed at hearing her named as Hortense, for Hortense 
could only be French, and I thought wryly that this was typical 
of my fortune; to be placed in the hands of a foreign servant 
whose languge I could no more understand than she could mine, 
Therefore I was much relieved when she said in an accent as 
native as Yorkshire pudding : 

‘I am personal maid to Miss V lolet, Miss. She has bidden me 
maid you as well, until such time as you may wish to make other 

arrangements.’ 
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‘Thank you. That is very kind of both of you.’ 

‘Not at all, Miss.’ 

From your name I took you to be French,’ I remarked. 

‘Hortense, Miss? Oh, Miss Violet dubbed me that! She said 
it was much more chic sounding than my real one. Ada, that is, 

Miss.’ 

I smiled at the very absurdity of Violet’s notion and my tired¬ 
ness perhaps gave me more assurance than I should have had in 
the normal way, for when I had washed face and hands and 
been invited to sit before a dressing-chest to have my hair ar¬ 
ranged 1 confided: 

‘This is the first time in my life, apart from when I was very 
young, that anyone has assisted me to tire my hair or attend to 
my clothes.’ 

‘Bless you, Miss, Miss Violet told me all that. She also said she 
thought you might not have had too easy a time of it, and from 
the look of your hands she is right if you will pardon me saying 
so. But I have a lotion I make up myself that will put them 
to rights in a very little time.’ 

‘I low very obliging of you, I answered drowsily for the sooth¬ 
ing brushing of my long tresses was sending me into a blissful 
state of trance. 

‘I think a simple chignon will do for now, Miss Mannion. And 
then we must hurry for Miss Violet and the Master will be wait¬ 
ing.’ 

That reminder jerked me back into full wakefulness most 
effectively as I recalled I had yet to sup with fine company and 
not disgrace myself, and there was also a strong possibility that 
Lady Rutledge would summon me and bombard me with ques¬ 
tions to which I must give the right answers; and all of this 
before my weary head could touch the pillows that night. But 
all went well so far as the partaking of the meal was concerned, 
and I was granted a reprieve by her ladyship sending a message 
that she was about to retire and would receive me first thing after 
breakfast on the morrow. And when I was at last in my luxurious, 
thoroughly warmed bed i was able to stretch my limbs, wiggle my 
toes, and hear again in my mind Cousin Charles softly spoken 
words -that were for my ears alone as he bade us good night, first 
his sister and then me : 
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‘Well done, Cousin Keziah. Mr Pomeroy's judgement was not 
at fault, and he as well as ! have reason to be proud of you!' 

* * * 

I opened my eyes to find my room bathed in a rosy glow caused 
by bright sunlight filtering through the heavy pink silk curtains 
and instantly I was wide awake, fully realizing where I was. Not 
for me the pleasant bewilderment that usually enables a maiden 
in some strange situation to adjust herself to it; and the crystal 
clear knowledge that I had a new, long day to live through and 
that the pitfalls into which my unwary feet might step were be¬ 
yond counting confirmed me in my suspicion of a few hours since, 
that I must indeed be demented. Panic began to rise within me. 
I knew I could never do it. If T rose now and dressed hastily, 
could I make a dash for the main door and escape before any¬ 
one realized I had gone? And my fingers were already clutching 
the bed-covers preparatory to flinging them aside when I re¬ 
membered with dismay that f did not know where the main door 
was: ! did not even know where the mansion was, apart from it 
being situated in the North Riding of Yorkhire. I did know it 
was miles from anywhere and how could 1 , a stranger and alone, 
flee this place and so escape the coming encounter which in rny 
foolhardiness I had thought I could survive? 

The decision was taken from me for there was the slight sound 
of movement in the passage-way outside my bedchamber and 
the door opened softly to admit a tip-toeing maidservant com¬ 
plete with the items of cleaning the grate and lighting a fresh 
fire. I wondered if fine ladies condescended to address such 
menials, but even though I was now supposed to be one of the 
distinguished Garileph blood, the maid was probably aware that 
I was no more a fine lady than die was so I said r 

‘Good morning. The weather looks quite promising from 
what ! can judge by the light shining through the curtains. Pray 
tell me, what is the time?’ 

‘Good morning, Miss. Yes, it looks to be a fine day although 
there was a bit of sea-fret early on. That has cleared now. It is 
almost eight o’clock, and I am to say if you should be awake, 
will you take tea or coffee before you rise?’ 

‘I think I should like tea,’ I replied relishing the thought of 
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such pampering. ‘What is your name?’ 

‘Joan, if you please, Miss.’ 

‘Have you been here long Joan?’ 

‘For four years, Miss, Since I was eight, Miss. I started at the 
bottom and I am working my way up. There, that is burning 
nicely and Doris will bring your tea directly, Miss.’ 

‘Thank you. Joan.’ Idly I wondered from what it was she had 
progressed if it had taken her four years to reach the elevated 
heights of cleaning fire-grates, but I had now stepped rom out 
of her world of slavery and into that of the master-class; and 
this reflection I found to be most pleasurable, and surely to re¬ 
tain, if only for a short while, this my new position in life, was 

worth a great deal of effort on my part. 

After briskly drawing back the curtains the little maid left me 
but I was not alone for long and with the arrival of the tea-tray I 
resigned myself to the fact there would be no escape anyway and 
so I resolved to walk as best I could the path laid out for me to 
tread. Hortense was the next person to appear, though briefly, 
with an enquiry as to which gown I had chosen to wear so that 
she might take it away to be pressed, assuring me that all of 
my others would be attended to later in the day ; and she seemed 
to understand my indecision regarding the choice of garment in 
which I would meet my new aunt. 

‘Shall I select one, Miss? I know Milady’s likes and dislikes, 
and what I always say is, first impressions can be lasting.’ 

‘Would you, Hortense ? I should be very pleased if you will be 
so kind,’ I said with true gratitude, for my hesitancy was 
prompted not so much by uncertainty as to the actual choice, 
but an utter ignorance of what was within the trunks I had 
brought with me only the day before, and that fact Hortense 
would surely think to be a very strange one 

‘I think the mulberry merino with the pagoda sleeves will be 
best,’ she announced, emerging from the dressing-room with the 
gown over her arm. ‘And plain white cambric inner sleeves and 
collar to wear with it. Her ladyship has a preference for fresh 
simplicity in morning wear.’ 

‘Thank you, Hortense. That sound an ideal choice.* 

‘The maids will presently bring your bath-water and if you 
wish for one of them to remain and attend you in it, just tell 
them so, Miss.’ 
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‘That will not be necessary/ I murmured hastily. 

. y ery we ^> ^' ss Mannion. I shall return in time to aid you 
with your dressing and to arrange your hair.’ 

Unaccustomed as I was to the luxury of regular bathing I 
thought that to take another bath was in itself unnecessary for 
it was only a few short hours since I had taken one just before 
retiring, but I refrained from saying so. If they considered I 
needed another after such a brief space of time I would take it 
it only to please them; and what a blessing it was that I had 
ound the opportunity to wash my hair the night before coming 
here, for if I had not, the odour of last week’s stale beer mixed 
witli that of fried steak and onions with which it had been 
heavily scented, would have disgraced me for ever! 

^ As I was conducted to the breakfast-parlour I had a little more 
leisure in which to look about me, and I noted that everything 
withm this place seemed to shout the word ‘money’! The costly 

, . b ue car P etm & u P on passage-ways and stairs, the curtains of 
beige velvet at the windows that we passed, oiMamps of silver or 
cut-glass all of them with silken shades; and a plentitude of pre¬ 
sumably family portraits depicting ancestors who either glowered 
or simpered from their ornately gilded frames. Violet was there 
before me, but she rose from her place at table as I entered, greeted 
me and then invited me to join her at a massive sideboard and 
select the viands with which I would break my fast. 

‘We always se-ve ourselves at breakfast/ she explained. ‘But 

I will wait on you for today. Just tell me what you would like.’ 

Er, anything.’ 

‘Come and see what there is to tempt your appetite.’ 

Mv appetite had never known what it was to be tempted, it 
was far more used to being ignored, though from this day I could 
indulge it to the full; but as Violet lifted one cover after another 
rom the gleaming array of silver chafing dishes I found the 
choice so bewilderingIy vast as to be embarrassing. 

Did you pass a comfortable night, Cousin Keziah?’ 

Entirely so, I thank you. Tell me Cousin Violet, who is ex¬ 
pected to join us at the breakfast table?’ 

Why nobody. Charles takes his in his chambers and Aunt 
Lucy always keeps to her apartment. For what reason do you 

‘Well as you know I am not used to large households, Cousin, 
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so I was just wondering if the variety of the dishes on the side¬ 
board was presented every morning?’ 

‘When they are in season, yes. Oh, nothing is wasted if that is 
your meaning. The servants have of course already broken their 
fast but the poor cottagers who live a few miles away will al¬ 
ways walk so far for the left over food Cook is free to distribute, 
if they are hungry enough. And the pigs on the home-farm will 
always take good care of the rest of it. 1 hey must eat too, you 
know!’ 

‘Of course, Cousin. I understand, now,’ I said, but privately I 
thought that the waste from the kitchens of this establishment 
must be colossal. 

‘Do you think you could bring yourself to address me simply 
as Violet? Formality is all very well for short periods, but when 
one is to live in the same house for an indefinite length of time 
with a person, particularly a relative of similar age, 1 think that 
calling each other Cousin this or Cousin that will eventually 
become rather tiresome.’ 

‘I agree wholeheartedly,’ I said. ‘And I shall be pleased to 

hear you use just my pame, Keziah.’ 

‘You can have no idea of the delight I find in your company 
at table. Hitherto I have taken this meal alone, often luncheon 
too if Charles is out on the estate or at the mines. In actual fact, 
my entire existence has been rather a lonely one, but your ar¬ 
rival will change all of that 1 am sure.’ 

‘You have no close friends living nearby?’ I questioned. 

'I have friends and acquaintances, yes. Those I have in plenty, 
but nobody with whom ! would even think of exchanging a 
confidence.’ 

‘You have not mentioned the existence of beaux!’ 1 com¬ 
mented. ‘And with your looks there must be quite a number of 

them! ’ 

As I spoke I was not seeking merely to flatter her, for Violet 
was indeed lovely! She was taller than I and carried a little more 
flesh : just the right amount and in the right places to excite 
admiration in the masculine breast. Her bosom was softly rounded 
and though the shape of her hips was concealed beneath the 
crinoline she wore, I guessed they were as well; but her waist 
was tiny and so too were her satin-slippered feet, and her fragile- 
looking milk-white hands. She was dark, darker haired than her 
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brother though not of the true ebon-black; her eyes were large, 
brown and fringed with long, long lashes and topped by delic¬ 
ately-plucked winged eye-brows; and her lips, full and red were 
a vivid touch of colour against the matt paleness of her com¬ 
plexion, the type that often accompanies hair of so dark a hue. 
Her nose was not little, it was not large either and its fine straight¬ 
ness was perfectly in proportion to the rest of her face and her 
teeth, pearly and even, were revealed often by her ready smile. 
Yes, certainly there would be beaux! 

She looked pleased but answered in the negative. 

‘I wish there were, but alas, nobody comes a-courting these 
days. Oh, I had several suitors when I was younger, but Charles 
thought that none of them were really eligible. One i nearly 
developed a fondness for until Charles pointed out some of the 
young man’s defects which had been unapparent to me until that 
time. Each admirer of mine seemed to have something wrong 
with him. He was either too young or too old : too poor or in¬ 
clined to be unstable in his ways : of common blood or related to 
people of doubtful characters. And i was not long out of the 
school-room then, with all the time in the world before me. No, I 
was told, do not throw yourself away by choosing a spouse from 
amongst the bumpkins in this neighbourhood. Wait until you 
are presented at Court! As soon as you are eighteen you shall 
“come out” properly, with a season in London. And once there, 
you may take your pick from the cream of society. It was like 
a carrot being dangled before a donkey!’ 

‘What happened ?’ 

‘Well, when the time approached Aunt Lucy who was to 
present me, became iil. Oh, not so seriously ill as she is now but 
though we did not know it at the time, it was the beginning of 
'her malady. She was then only suffering from the odd pain or 
twinge and an occasional sleepless night, so it was decided 
unanimously that we should wait for a year and then all of us 
go to London when she was quite recovered. But as you know, 
this was never to be.’ 

‘How unfortunate for you, as well as Lady Rutledge.’ 

‘Yes indeed, so that is why 1 am yet a maiden and likely to 
remain so.’ 

‘On that last point I cannot agree with you,’ I said. ‘You are 
young, far too young to even think of going into cap and mittens!’ 
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‘I suppose it all really depends on Charles. During these last 
few years I have acquired an understanding I lacked in days of 
yore. You see, Keziah, as things stand at this moment and until 
such time as my brother finds the young lady whom he himself 
wishes to wed, it suits him very well to have me remain here as 
chatelaine of Carileph Towers.’ 

‘Oh. you cannot seriously mean that! You make your brother 

sound to be quite selfish!’ I protested. 

‘He is. But then, are not most of us? Now if you have finished 
your breakfast I will ring for one of the footmen to take you 
up to Aunt Lucy. At this hour I always see Mrs Blair the house¬ 
keeper and Lovage the butler to give them my instructions for 
the day. I 'have no idea of 'how long Aunt Lucy will wish to keep 
you with her, but 1 advise you not to prolong this first visit lest 
she become over-tired. You can always say you have an urgent 
letter to write and slip away, and then if you ask any one of the 
servants they will bring you to me. And then if you would like 

me to, ! shall show you over the house.’ 

‘Thank you. I should be delighted to see your home.’ 

The footman appeared all too soon for my liking but I forced 
myself to follow him with an outward show of composure I was 
far from feeling; for inwardly my unaccustomedly full stomach 
was churning at the prospect of the interview which lay im¬ 
mediately ahead of me, and also I was a trifle aggrieved that he 
who had had me placed in this situation had not seen fit to prime 
me for this encounter a little more thoroughly. So once again 
we were in the main hall and only a few short paces away was 
the great front door through which lay freedom, from this situa¬ 
tion at least; but for me to be so near to it was useless now for 
flight was impossible! We ascended the stairs but instead of turn- 
ing to the left at their head the footman led me in the opposite 
direction; and along the gallery through the windows of which 
I could catch a fleeting glimpse of a flight of steps the width of 
the main hall, a paved path as wide as a city street and then the 
silver sheen of a lake. Two more passages, one short and one 
long and my guide stopped and scratched upon a door. 

‘I bring Miss Mannion to wait upon her ladyship, Mrs Jessop,’ 

he said to the elderly woman who opened it. 

‘Thank you, Joseph. You may go now. Come in, Miss. Milady 

will receive you at once.’ 
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The small ante-room i entered led into a sitting-room fur¬ 
nished in a more comfortable, homely style than the studied 
elegance of the rest of the mansion; but I had expected to be 
taken to a bedchamber where a frail old lady at her last prayer 
would be reclining on a bank of pillows and whispering a feeble 
welcome. Far from it! I was ushered into the presence of an old 
lady, certainly, but a very different personage from she whom 
I had envisaged. She sat in a winged chair, carefully screened 
from all draught and very close to the roaring fire. I guessed she 
would be quite tall when she stood, and presumably her illness 
was responsible for her skeletal thinness. But there was nothing 
ethereal about her: she sat with a heavily be-ringed hand on 
either arm of her chair but her back was rain-rod straight, her 
head erect, and from her bony countenance her eyes bored into 
mine as would a pair of gimlets! Her grey woollen gown hung 
loosely upon her and was collared with fine lace : her faded 
yellowish hair was piled high in a style of yester-year and capped 
with equally fine lace; and her only concession to age or impaired 
health was a soft Kashmir shawl in shades of lilac. My gaze was 
the first to fall and as though in the presence of royalty I curtseyed 
low, partly out of genuine deference for this formidable figure be¬ 
fore me, but also that I might evade if only for a brief moment, 
the penetrating stare which she bent on me. 

‘Gome nearer, child. Nearer, so that I may take a good look 
at you,’ she commanded and as though pulled on an invisible 
string I found myself within two paces of her. 

‘H-m! So you are Lily’s girl, are you? Yes, I see the resemb- 
lence although you are a little on the short side. I expect you get 
that from your father. I only met him twice but I formed the 
opinion the first time I saw him that he was a very poor speci¬ 
men of a man physically, and it was later proved that his charac¬ 
ter left a great deal to be desired, too! Whatever she saw in him 
I shall never know!’ 

‘Perhaps his chief attraction lay in his tolerance for the im¬ 
perfections of others, ma'am,’ I retorted. ‘I inherit that trait too, 
but only in a measured amount, and so I should like to make it 
plain that if I have been brought here merely to be a target for 
insults which can not longer reach my father, I will pack with¬ 
out delay and return to London!' ,r or if this were to be the 
reception of a long-lost niece, I would be best well away from it, 
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I thought, and then the worst that could happen to me would be 
I should go back to my erstwhile life of poverty, and I was well 
used to that! But to my surprise she chuckled. 

‘Well, at least you have a grain of the Carileph spirit to leaven 
the loaf,’ she said. ‘You may sit, here,’ she gestured towards a 
foot-stool and I obeyed her, but drew it a litle further from its 
closeness to herself and the heat of the fire. 

‘Green eyes,’ she observed. ‘Did he have green eyes? I cannot 
recall that. But there again, his features were too insignificant to 
make a lasting impression. Oh sit down, girl, I meant nothing by 
that remark, I was just thinking aloud. Now, tell me about your¬ 
self. How have you lived all these years?’ 

So I told her the story of my own life but altered the position 
of tavern-wenoh to that of lowly though respectable domestic 
servant.’ 

‘Your father’s people never did anything for your mother and 
you, then?’ 

‘Not voluntarily, and Mama was too proud to beg charity from 
them.’ 

‘She would be. We Garilephs would rather starve than go cap 
in hand to anybody!’ 

‘Real starvation can humble the proudest spirit, I.adv Rut¬ 
ledge,’ I commented. ‘I think I can lay claim to having seen it 
at closer quarters than you have. Though we did not actually 
starve even if there were times when we went hungry. Mama 
worked, she sewed for hour after hour, often until far into the 
night for a pittance. But she managed to keep us alive with her 
skill as a needlewoman.’ 

‘Not for long, from what you have just told me.’ 

‘And when she died I made myself useful to an old woman 
who had been our landlady, until I was old enough to go out 
into service.’ 

‘The poorer girls in Yorkshire seek their first place when they 
are eight, and you were past that age when your mother died.’ 

‘In London the average age is twelve,’ I replied. ‘Only then 
may a young girl try for the lowest place of scullery-maid. 

‘Yet my nephew tells me you can at least read and write, so 
could you not have tried for something a little more genteel?’ 

‘With no proper education and no real references I was for¬ 
tunate to be able to earn my bread at all! I am sure you can 
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have no idea of how difficult it is to obtain a situation of any 
kind in London, ma’am. 1 

‘Well, by the look of you it does not appear your employers 
were given to over-feeding their staff! But your clothes appear to 
be good, though perhaps they are cast-offs ?’ 

‘No, they are not. Everything I brought with me is newly 
bought with funds provided by your nephew. This gown alone 
would cost far more than I earned in a year!’ I replied. No, I was 
not going to brand myself as a i iar so easily, for Lady Rutledge 
would know a servant-girl’s wages would not be high enough to 
permit such purchases. 

‘Keziah is an unusual name’, she was now saying. ‘Keziah, one 
of the daughters of job, if my memory serves me. Did your father 
liken himself to Job? Was he such a patient man, then?’ 

‘I have no idea,’ I answered shortly, for my own was begin¬ 
ning to wear thin. 

‘You may go now. I tire easily these days, but come and see 
me tomorrow afternoon, Keziah. Yes, it is a strange name but I 
like it well. It suits you. And welcome, child. Welcome to lari- 
leph Towers. You may kiss me, here.’ Lady Rutledge’s ta!on-like, 
heavily-beringed finger toucl ted a spot upon her cheek and duti¬ 
fully I lightly rested my lips on it. 

Thank you, Lady Rutledge, ’’hank you for your reception of 
me and for your welcome,’ I dipped my curtsey and walked to 
the doorway, turning just before I passed through it to take 
one more glance at her. And i saw that the regal erectness had 
gone from her frame; her back was bent, her head bowed, and 
she seemed to have shrivelled into a small, suffering old lady 
who could not inspire dread, even irritation : only pity. 

With a sense of achievement I found my own way to the gal¬ 
lery overlooking the main hall and there a footman directed me 
to where Violet was in a small room arranging flowers : of course 
she had a maid-servant in attendance whose business it was to 
see that no thorn remained on the roses and that all lower leaves 
were stripped from the blooms before her mistress set her delicate 
hand to them. Yes, even the pleasurable task of filling vases had 
to have any slight difficulty removed for a lady of Violet Cari- 
leph’s standing! 

‘Ah, Keziah, she did keep you a little longer than I thought. 
How is she today? Elsie, you can finish these. You know where 1 
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wish them to be placed/ then to me, ‘I always like to see the flowers 
when I have the time. That reminds me. It must be almost eleven 
o’clock. We shall take our coffee before we see the house. It will 
be brought to the morning-room.’ She took my arm as we pro¬ 
ceeded thither, chattering as we went but giving me no oppor¬ 
tunity to answer any of her many questions. Her aunt’s state of 
health was forgotten; and so it seemed was the very existence of 
Lady Rutledge for Violet was busily engaged in voicing her 
plans for my entertainment. 

‘Can you ride? What a stupid question, of course you cannot. 
You have never had the chance to learn, poor thing. Never mind, 
we can go driving instead when the weather is fine. And I think 
we should invite the Rutledges over to dine. Aunt Lucy’s late 
husband’s kin, you know. His heir is a bachelor with a married 
brother who lives with him. I shall speak to Charles about it.* 

E Oh, please do not invite them on my account. I much prefer 
to live quietly,’ I said with profound truth. 

‘Nonsense! Anyway, it would be positively cruel not to, for 
they are agog to meet you. Everyone is!’ 

‘Everyone? 1 

‘Of course. It is only natural. (>h, I shall have to ask the vicar 
and his wife as well, otherwise they will be mortally offended 
and she can be a charming creature when she is not being tire¬ 
some. Yes, that will bring our number to eight, and the others 
will have to be content with just peeking at you on Sunday.’ 

‘Sunday?’ 

‘At church, where else?’ 

‘Do you attend worship regularly?’ 

‘Of course. Everybody who is anybody, does! Besides, there is 
nothing else to do! Here we are. Be a dear and ring the bell, will 
you?’ Violet cast herself into a chair as though already ex¬ 
hausted by the efforts she had made that forenoon. ‘Now, what 
else? Ah, I know! Please do not take offence, but what is the 
state of your wardrobe?’ 

‘Tolerable, I hope. But of course I do not know what will 
be required.’ 

‘Perhaps you will permit me to see it, later on? And then 1 can 
advise you.’ 

‘I should be delighted if you will be so kind.’ 

Once I understood the shape of the house, the various pass- 
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ages if not every room fel] into place within my mind. The 
mansion was itself fashioned like unto the shape of a very wide 
capital letter H, with the main hall set in the centre of its elon¬ 
gated bar, the rest of the bar running as passages from cither side 
of the hall with general reception rooms at either side of these. 
The main passages terminated when they reached others that 
ran left and right, forming the uprights of the letter H; and 
from these too, access was gained to further chambers. And at 
either end of each upright was a tower; south, north, west and 
the Guardian Tower which was Charles’s private apartment. 

‘Only the kitchens, storerooms and domestic quarters are in 
the north-east wing, so we will not bother with that. We may as 
well start here on the ground floor of the main part of the house 
and work our way upwards. On this side of the hall we have 
the morning-room, the library, the breakfast-parlour, the music- 
room; and across the passage-way is just the ball-room. On the 
other side of the hall are the great and small dining-rooms, three 
withdr a wing-rooms, and the billiard-room. Above are our bed¬ 
chambers, guest-rooms and Aunt Lucy’s apartments. In the south¬ 
west wing there are more chambers put at various times to 
various uses, and more guest-rooms; but the whole of that wing 
is rarely employed these days and the towers have been empty 
since before I was born, ah apart from the Guardian. And at the 

top of the house are lumber-rooms that even ! have never set 
foot into.’ 

She opened door after door until I begged her to desist : 

‘No more, please! Just let me fix in my mind the location of 
the chambers in use in the main part of the house and then per¬ 
haps I may add to my knowledge from time to time, gradually. 
That way 1 will not become more bewildered than I am already.’ 

‘Yes, it is rather too large for a family of our size,' Violet said. 
‘It is badly planned, as well. For the draughts that whistle up 
and down these long, straight passage-ways during the winter 
months have to be experienced to be believed ! It is all very well 
having spacious chambers, large windows and lofty ceilings, but 
when the gales sweep down from the moors or across from the 
North Sea, such lavish design can be a very mixed blessing as a 
place the size of this is impossible to heat properly.’ 

‘I suppose it was built when people were hardier and did not 
feel the cold so much as we coddled Victorians,’ I observed. 
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‘Oh, it is not so very old,’ Violet replied in a surprised tone. 
‘My grandfather, I beg your pardon I should say our grand¬ 
father drew the outline plans for it himself and had it built ex¬ 
actly to his own ideas. Of course, you have not yet been outside 
during the hours of daylight, but when you do venture forth you 
will see at a glance that this is no ancestral home! Well, just a 
small part of it, the Guardian Tower is of the old original castle 
which once stood here, but Carileph Towers as it is now is the 
third of three structures that have sheltered our family.’ 

‘Three? Two T could comprehend, but three? 

‘First of all there was the medieval fortress which gradually 
fell into decay until only the Guardian 'Power and the dungeons 
remained sound. But that was after the family moved into their 
new “magpie manor-house’ 5 during the time of Elizabeth. The 
Queen, T mean. The tower was not allowed to tumble for it has 
a silly ’myth attached to it: whilst it stands firm the Garilephs 
will always retain the power they Lave wielded hereabouts. It is 
supposed to be the guardian of the family fortunes, hence its 
name. So the Guardian Tower has been preserved throughout the 
years, and the dungeons have looked after themselves as dungeons 
will. They are beneath part of this building, now. 5 

‘Real dungeons?’ I echoed, mouth agape. 

‘With fetters, and stains upon the floors and walls that Charles 
maintains are only rust but I think came from spilled blood! And 
also there are a few little knick-knacks like thumb-sciews, brand¬ 
ing-irons and one of those metal boots that can be tightened. I 
will show you one day when we have nothing better to do, but 
to avoid disappointing you then I shall tell you now, they re¬ 
moved the skeletons years ago so you will not see any of those! 5 

My face must have been a study for her laughter pealed forth 

fresh and clear. 

‘Forgive me,’ she said. ‘I did exaggerate a little but the dun¬ 
geons arc really there, the largest of them being beneath the 
wine-cellar. And of course, the Guardian Tower is so old it was 
once part of the Carileph stronghold during the days of border 
warfare when we fought the Scots. Grandpa had it made com¬ 
paratively comfortable when he had it incorporated into the build¬ 
ing of this house, but I think he must have intended it to be 
more of a feature than actually lived in for the thickness of its walls 
restrict the light entering its chambers, and the stairs on its 
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upper levels are an open invitation to suffer a broken neck. 
Though it is typical of Charles to select it for his own personal 
sanctum for he does so like anything out of the ordinary. Well, 
it is certainly that! In my opinion it looks positively ridiculous 
against the rest of the mansion's structure, and sticks out like a 
sore digit! If our grandsire had had the other towers fashioned 
in a similar style it would not have been quite so bad, but the 
three new ones he had built are circular with conical tiled roofs 
whilst the f Guardian is square with a crenellated parapet! ’ 

‘It sounds fascinating.’ 

‘Well, I do not think so. In my view it is an eyesore! If he had 
built elsewhere on the estate and left the old tower to be just a 
“conversation piece” it would have been ideal, but patently 
he had no idea of symmetry or elegance, and probably nobody 
dared to tell him so. Dear me, how time flies! It is almost one 
o’clock and luncheon will soon be served. It is laid in the small 
dining-room. Do you remember the way to it? Good, then I shall 
see you there after we have freshened ourselves.’ 

Whilst Violet and I sat at table the sky became completely 
overcast, which either betokened rain or the return of the Yoke’ 
as the mist from the sea was locally called. 

‘The weather does not look too promising,’ she remarked. ‘So 
shall we inspect your clothes instead of going out as I had 
originally planned ?’ 

‘Certainly,’ I agreed, for I too had a desire to see what my 
wardrobes contained although I quite thought it would with¬ 
stand Violet’s scrutiny, for had it not been chosen by the veriest 
expert in the field of fashion? Actually, I was quite bedazzled by 
the array of gowns and costumes revealed when my closet doors 
were set wide, for never before had I owned more than one new 
gown at a time and even those occasions were so rare as to be 
practically non-existent. Now they w'ere ranged before me, wool¬ 
lens and silks, moires and poplins, even a velvet one for evening; 
true they were all of sober hue but my fingers took delight in the 
feel of the rich, new fabrics and the very freshness of these 
elegant creations. 

'H-m, your morning gowns and afternoon dresses should suffice. 
I see you have three which will be suitable for evenings when 
we dine at home or even attend a small gathering, somewhere. 
You do not appear to have a proper driving costume but as there 
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will only be you and me, and Charles when he can spare the 
time, one of your warmer morning-gowns and a heavy cloak 
should do. And as you do not ride you have no need for a habit! 
Of course if you should wish to learn, we can always have one 
made for you. I cannot see a ball-gown at all, though! 

I laughed. ‘Violet, I have never attended a ball in my life ! 5 I 
said. ‘Surely you understand that in my erstwhile position such 

junketing was quite out of the question.’ 

‘You poor creature! Well, you will attend some now you are 
here, but you will have to be dressed for the occasion. 

‘No thank you,’ I replied firmly. ‘I should feel a complete 
fool for I cannot even dance.’ 

‘Any fool can dance! And as you are very far from being one 
it will be all the more easy for me to teach you the steps you 
need to know before you make your public debut. But we must 
definitely go shopping to fill the deficiencies in your wardrobe, 
first.’ 

‘I cannot,’ I blurted. ‘I am afraid I have no money. To tell 
the truth, your brother provided the funds for these clothes to be 
bought so that I should not be too ashamed to come here! 

‘I have guessed that already! I know the cost oi a gown to a 
nicety, and I am also well acquainted with the wages which a 
servant-girl can earn! To add to that, it is obvious that everything 
you have here is new, with not a mend or a darn anywhere. 
Even if you were the type of person who never tore a garment 
your footwear proclaims the situation, for it takes no more than 
a glance to see that not one boot, shoe or slipper within these 
closets has ever been worn!’ 

‘Therefore you will understand that having purchased so much 
for me already, Cousin Charles cannot be applied to for the 
added cost of ball-gowns.’ 

‘Why ever not? He had you sent here, did he not, to live en 
famille ? It is November now with Christmas approaching apace 
and we always have guests to stay, then. We also always give a 
ball for our own friends and are at least expected to look in on 
the one our servants have. Then our hospitality is returned by 
neighbours with invitations to their various functions and you 
must be suitably dressed for those! I shall speak to Charles my¬ 
self. In all probability he expects me to, for it is no more than 
proper for him to have directed that the finer points of dressing 




you be left to me! Fear not, even if I am mistaken I shall still 
contrive to wring some guineas out of him, and if he should 
prove to be a pinch-purse as he sometimes does, I will mention 
to Aunt Lucy that you would not refuse a dress-allowance!’ 

‘Oh, no! Please! You must not! Whatever would she think!’ 

‘What should she think but that you are a poor relative who 
would welcome a little financial assistance? And as she knows 
that already, I fail to see the reason for your apparent perturba¬ 
tion. Anyway, she gives me one which is far more realistic than 
the pin-money I receive from Charles, and as you are her niece 
too, just as closely related to her as I am, why should she not? I 
think she will be very pleased to help for after all, she is as rich 
as Croesus and has nothing else to do with her wealth!’ 

Was Lady Rutledge so rich? That was a point which had never 
before been mooted, the implication being that upon her late 
husband’s death his property had passed to one of his own kin. 
Ah, correction! Only the house and lands had been specifically 
mentioned, but the word 'fortune’ I could not recall as having 
been used ! Later, when I had leisure for more coherent thinking 
I began to wonder if I had been drawn into something of which 
hitherto I had been unaware? No : of course not! These were 
nice people, of the gentry certainly and not so far removed from 
actual nobility. Everything was just as I had been told and it 
was only a nasty suspicious nature such as mine which could 
possibly imagine there was anything else of dubious intent behind 
it! 


■* 
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THREE 


Violet gave me a fortnight’s grace in which to accustom myself 
to my new mode of living and for my hands to lose at least the 
worst of their toil-worn appearance, before she invited the guests 
to dine. And amazingly in such a short space of time I had begun 
to feel almost at home in this totally strange environment. The 
days began to follow a pattern : I would rise, make my toilet, 
join Violet for breakfast and then spend the morning with her 
as she went about her duties which could not by the fullest stretch 
of the imagination be described as onerous. We took luncheon 
and afterwards I paid my daily visit to Lady Rutledge. Some¬ 
times she was laid low in her bed but more often she was erect 
in the chair in which I had first seen her; though on every oc¬ 
casion the conversation was sprightly, her observations shrewd 
and her wit disconcertingly keen, After the first week she desisted 
from questioning me on my life in general and my early child¬ 
hood in particular, and instead told me a little of her own. ( )t 
her own marriage to an upright and worthy gentleman chosen 
to he her spouse by her Papa; and of how it had taken her years 
to coax even a modicum of gaiety from him, and as a relief 
from the sombre house of which she became mistress, of how 
she had turned often back to her own birthplace and the two 
little motherless Carilephs who filled the void left by her and her 
husband’s empty nurseries. 

‘Sir Josiah was a lot older than I when we married, but he 
was eminently suitable in all ways my father thought mattered, 
and the fact that he was almost middle-aged actually counted 
in his favour for it was judged he would be a steadying influence 
on the young Lady Rutledge who was considered by some to be 
of a frivolous turn of mind. Ah, he was certainly that!’ 

‘So your marriage was regarded with favour whilst that of 
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the young, romantic runaway couple who became my parents 
was condemned! I wonder though, who was the happier ? 1 I 
said musingly. 'Our life was hard I know, but i cannot recall 
our home as ever having been a place where unhappiness dwelt.’ 

‘If it did, I am sure you would have been too young to realize 
it. They say when poverty enters the door, love (lies out of the 
window! And perhaps its loss would be all the more keenly felt 
by those who had experienced its joys, than by those who had 
not ! 1 

These visits never lasted for longer than an hour lest her lady¬ 
ship become over-tired, and this time limit suited me very well 
for though I came to enjoy our conversations, I had to be con¬ 
stantly on the alert to ensure I made no slip that would betray 
my true identity, for Lady Rutledge forgot nothing! 

On fine days Violet would show me around the gardens, the 
greenhouses, the conservatories or take me to visit the stables: 
and sometimes when the weather seemed set to remain fair she 
would order a pony and trap to be brought up to the main house 
and she would take me driving. The nearest village was three 
miles away and consisted of several solid-looking houses, a church, 
a post-office and general shop combined, the rest of it being 
comprised of simple small cottages; some in a state of good repair 
but others in a very dilapidated condition. I thought it to be a 
rather depressing place and my enjoyment was the greater when 
we set off in the opposite direction and headed for the moors. 
Initially their vast emptiness had frightened me a little, but 
gradually i became fascinated by their peace and stillness. 

I only saw Charles in the evenings and he made no effort to 
have private speech with me. Perhaps this was because his plans 
seemed to be working well and he feared to draw attention to 
our harmless conspiracy; but he must have been satisfied with the 
way in which I was conducting myself for he voiced full ap¬ 
proval of Violet’s proposed dinner-party. 

‘Yes, it is high time Cousin Keziah was introduced to our 
nearest neighbours, at least The migraine that prevented her 
from attending divine worship last Sunday was all the more 
unfortunate in that it also prevented her from meeting some of 
them then. But this coming Sabbath wil remedy that! Is that 
when you intend to ask the Nortons and the Rutledges for the 
pleasure of their company?’ 
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‘Yes, for we know them so well it seems superfluous to send 
formal invitations, particularly as it will be such a small party. 
Will Tuesday suit you, Charles?’ 

‘Choose any evening you wish, for I am free for all of them.' 

Yes, on my first Sunday at Carileph Towers I had pleaded a 
severe headache and thus had evaded the inspection of the 
ohurchgoers who would probably have come from miles around 
to have a good took at me as well as to give thanks to their 
Maker. My courage on that particular forenoon was at too low 
an ebb to enable me to return their stares with equanimity. Any¬ 
way, by then I believed I had earned a brief respite. I deemed I 
had cause for self-congratulation and that after another week 
spent in the home of my supposed ancestors I should have bol¬ 
stered my courage sufficiently to attend St Mary’s with Charles 
and Violet; and even if I had not, I should be hard pressed to 
find another plausible excuse and would therefore be constrained 
to go. 

Violet, Charles and I of course occupied the ornately carved 
family pew in the main body of the church, though I noticed 
that those of the staff from Carileph Towers who also were 
amongst the congregation were relegated to a gallery obviously 
set aside for menials! Yes, even in God's house social distinction 
must be observed. But all in all it did not prove to be the terrify¬ 
ing experience that I had feared and at the end of the service 
when 1 was introduced to the vicar and his wife they were so 
friendly and welcoming that my former uneasiness slid away. 

‘And here, Cousin, are our nearest and dearest neighbours. 
May I make known to you. Sir Nathan Rutledge and Mr and 
Mrs Samuel Rutledge. Nat, Samuel, Belinda, here is our long- 
lost kinswoman Miss Keziah Mannion who has come home at 
last!’ 

Whilst the usual courtesies were being exchanged I observed 
these people with whom i should soon be in frequent contact, 
and I also noticed Violet fluttering her long lashes at Sir Nathan 
whenever she spoke directly to him, and she seemed to adopt a 
strange diffidence in manner not far short of actual coyness! 
Ah-ha, I thought, so Violet has at least a slight interest in that 
direction! i fe was not what might be called handsome but his 
appearance was quite pleasing to my eye as well. He was not so 
tall as Charles though still above average height, and with a 
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breadth of shoulder that hinted at strength and dependability. I 
judged him to be in his early thirties for though his mid-brown 
hair was slightly sprinkled with grey, the lines at the outer comers 
of his eyes and at either side of his mouth were rather those of 
character than of age, for when he smiled they crinkled into 
laughter-lines, whilst when his face was in repose they gave his 
countenance more the appearance of a woe-begone small boy 
than that of an ageing man. Mr Rutledge was also pleasant to 
look upon though rather nondescript, his features being a faint 
echo of his brother’s; and his wife seemed an inoffensive woman 
who expressed an eagerness to be my friend. Well, if these were 
a fair sample of the people with whom I must mix whilst enjoy¬ 
ing my new elevated position of being a Garileph, I did not 

have too much to fear. 

‘There! I told you they were nice,’ Violet said as we returned 
to the “Towers” for luncheon. ‘Not one of our friends is in the 
least formidable. And even though some may feel a little curious 
about your past, they would never be so ill-bred as to question 
you or make you feel uncomfortable in any way. They know 
that if they did we should “drop them” and that would spell 
their social ruin, at least in this area, and the influence of the 

Carilephs can be very far-reaching!’ 

‘You make it sound positively medieval!’ I said with a smile. 

‘What a strange thing to say, but really I suppose you are 
right. People look to us to take the lead in most things. Our 
family has been here for so long I think it is a matter of tradition.’ 

‘Have the Rutledges dwelt hereabouts for a long time too?’ I 

asked. 

‘Compared with us they are newcomers, but other folk might 
think them well-established Aunt Lucy’s late husband's grand- 
sire was a nabob who made a colossal fortune by swindling 
some unfortunate heathen somewhere in India. I have heard he 
liked to be described as a merchant prince, but even his money 
could only purchase him the title of baronet when he returned 
to England and also bought the estate the family now own. It 
used to belong to a much more ancient family but the last scioi 
of that line gambled it away and then shot himself, and he who 
had won it sold it to Old Rutledge little more than a hundred 

years ago.’ 

‘Just fancy making a fortune in far off lands! It must have 
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been most exciting, not to say enterprising. Yet from what Lady 
Rutledge has told me, her deceased husband did not inherit his 
grandfather’s nature as well as his wealth!’ 

‘No, he did not. I believe that is often the way of things. By 
all accounts Old Rutledge was a gay-dog as well as being a bit 
of a scoundrel, and though his descendants are content to enjoy 
his supposedly ill-gotten gains they are now the epitome of staid 
respectability. Well, Uncle osiah was anyway, and Nat too can 
be quite absurd at times with his weird notions for the betterment 
of the working classes.’ 

‘Ah, then he is what is known as a reformer?’ 

'I would not put it so strongly as that, but I should imagine 
his early life has given him some sort of affinity with those who 
must toil for their bread, for he made himself quite unpopular 
when he first came to the neighbourhood, with his ideas of 
shorter hours and higher wages for labourers and people of their 

ilk.’ 

‘He is not a local man, then ?’ 

i )ear me, no. Nat’s father was Uncle Josiah's younger brother, 
and as there was not much love lost between those two, there 
was not much money for Nat to look forward to when he was a 
youngster. Therefore he decided to emulate his great-grandfather 
and go seek his own fortune in foreign lands. I do not know 
where it was he actually settled for he speaks of any number of 
places, but I do know he disappeared for three years and as his 
family heard no word from him for so long, they presumed him 
dead! In point of fact it caused rather a sensation at the time 
of Uncle Josiah’s death for Samuel, Nat’s younger brother was 
coni dent that he was the new baronet, and he and the new 
Lady Rutledge as Belinda was already being addressed were to 
say the least a trifle nonplussed at the timely reappearance of 
Dear Brother Nathan!’ she chuckled at the memory of it. 

‘Well, I suppose it would have been a surprise, but a delight¬ 
ful one, surely.’ 

‘Let us hope so, but human nature being what it is, I have 
my doubts.’ 

‘But what account did Sir Nathan give for his long silence?’ 

‘Oh, some tale of dire illness and loss of memory. A rather 
feeble one if you should ask me!’ * 

‘So Sir Nathan is a gentleman of some mystery,’ I observed, 
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then added slyly, ‘But that sometimes adds a little distinction to 
a person, do you not agree?’ and was rewarded by seeing her 
colour faintly, and hearing her change the subject. My mind was 
still speculating on a possible romance developing between Sir 
Nathan and Violet when I returned to my chamber, therefore 
it was not already occupied with nervous imaginings when it 
became aware that some of my things were not quite as I had 
left them! Had Hortense been busy during my absence from the 
house? No : not she, for had 1 not seen her in the gallery' above 
us whilst we were in church? Who then? One of the house¬ 
maids? But they would have no occasion to open my ribbon-box 
and leave its contents in slight disarray, nor leave my piles of 
handkerchiefs a trifle awry. A novel I had been reading was not 
just where I had set it down and when I inspected the contents 
of a small leather folder into which Mr Pomeroy had put my 
supposed Certificate of Birth, it was to discover that this had 
been removed and replaced with a little less exactness than had 
been employed before! 

* * * 


It was the third week in November when I attended my very 
first dinner party, but despite a mounting trepidation as the time 
approached I acquitted myself quite creditably, or so I thought. 
The knowledge that I looked well was of course a gtcat help, for 
of the three evening gowns bought me I had set aside the one I 
liked best for just such an occasion. Of the other two one was 
of brown silk and the other of grey taffeta, but this special one 
was of dark, jade-green velvet and enhanced the similar hue of 
my eyes in a most agreeable way. Hortense had taken extra trouble 
with my hair, allowing three fat ringlets to fall free over either 
shoulder, then loosely plaiting the rest and twisting it into a 
lustrous coil which she set high on the crown of my head. As 
this was to be my social debut I put on the only piece of jewellery 
available for my use, the daisy nng and then felt as ready as I 
ever should be to mingle with the company who would shortly 

be arriving. 

‘Will I do? ! I asked Violet when she came to my room. 

‘Admirably. You are in fine looks and that gown suits you 
well. I think it is more fashionable than mine for I have read 
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that the crinoline is moving more towards the back and your 
dress has almost a flat appearance at the front. Oh, I really must 
get some new clothes! Yes, T shall speak to Charles tomorrow, 
on your behalf as well as my own for we cannot go all through 
the Christmas Season without a decent rag to our backs! Shall 
we go down ? ’ 

Cousin Charles of course knew 1 would be very ill-at-ease at 
this my first meal taken in company, and probably for this reason 
he did exert himsell to draw me into the conversation from time 
to time, and on two occasions when l was at a loss for a reply he 
deftly came to my rescue by changing the subjects which 
threatened to expose my lamentable ignorance; and as he had 
made so little effort to help me before, and had more or less let 
me make my way as best 1 could, I was all the more grateful to 
him for his tactful aid now. 

When we ladies left the gentlemen to their wine I was even 
more at ease, for I had no possible faux pas to worry about so 
long as I guarded my tongue; and Violet, Mrs Morton and 
Belinda who had insisted I should make use of her given name, 
were more interested in their plans for the coming season of 
goodwill than anything else. 

‘Keziah and 1 intend to spend a few days shopping early in the 
next month, but I am undecided whether to go all the way to 
York or visit Scarborough which is so much nearer, instead,’ 
Violet announced. 

‘Oh York, definitely. True the shops at Scarborough are quite 
passable, but there the summer season is over and forgotten and 
you will find simply nothing to do in the evenings! Does Charles 
accompany you?’ Belinda said. 

‘Yes, although he does not yet know it for he has no idea that 
we plan this excursion. It will be a surprise for him, but he 
cannot allow us to go unescorted!’ 

* * * 

‘Must we go?’ I asked Violet the next morning. ‘At least, must I 
go? I would far rather stay here for i have no desire to attend 
grand dinner parties, nor to be clad to enable me to do so. And 
in particular I dislike intensely having to apply to Charles for 
more money for gowns, as I have been such an expense to him 
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already!’ 

‘Now please be sensible, Keziah. I have no intention of re¬ 
fusing invitations, and how can I go to parties and balls if you 
remain behind? It would be thought I was treating you like a 
poor relation and that 1 considered you to be unfitted to mix 
with fine company!’ 

'But I am a poor relation,’ I said. ‘And i only came here in the 
first place to please Lady Rutledge, not to go junketing!’ 

‘Well, I should imagine that as you see her every day, she her¬ 
self would be glad to hear you introduce a few new topics of 
conversation, for those of your uncomfortable childhood and 
years of adolescence must be quite exhausted by now! Anyway, 
it is high time you were wed, and to snare a husband you must 
show yourself. There are several local gentlemen who would 
probably esteem it an honour to take you to wife, and Aunt Lucy 
would be enchanted if you met your true love and became 
affianced. She would think, quite rightly, that it was all her 
doing!’ 

‘You, Violet? Matchmaking? You amaze me!’ 1 quizzed her. 
‘Anyway, I thought you wished me to remain here and so be 
company for you!’ 

‘Oh, I do. Of course I do. But Aunt Lucy will not live for 
ever and when she goes, I have no intention of staying on the 
shelf if i can help it. So if I can get you settled fairly soon after 
her demise, then you can chaperone me! Otherwise we shall be 
just two old spinsters rattling around in this mansion for rest of 
our lives!’ 

‘How you do think ahead!’ I exclaimed. 

‘One must, if one is to achieve any ambitions at all! So that is 
settled. We go to York whether you like it or not, but I assure you 
that you will.’ 

‘Very well, I will go on condition we keep expenditure to a 
minimum and on the strict understanding that I have no more 
than two new gowns! ’ 

‘Do talk sense, Keziah. You will need at least six, and evening 
slippers, mantles, a couple of fans, ornaments for your hair and 
some more long gloves, as well as one or two beaded reticules.’ 

‘Six ball-gowns? Now you are talking extravagantly!’ I 
declared. 

‘My dear Cousin, you do not have the faintest idea of how 
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to go on, so please be guided by one who knows. The expected 
functions will be attended by the same set of people every time, 
therefore you cannot wear one of just two gowns over and over 
again without occasioning remark! And also, to put it bluntly, 
your credit reflects upon us, my brother and me! And to have 
you go about like a rag-bag would put us both to shame! ’ 

‘Well, I do not know whether you are being bluntly tactful 
or tactfully blunt, but have it your way then. For I can only 
envisage a great deal of argument if you do not.’ 

‘Now you are being wise. I shall arrange everything with 
Charles this afternoon while you are with Aunt Lucy. I shall 
send a note to the Guardian Tower directly after breakfast, 
desiring him to see me then.’ 

‘Shall I mention to Lady Rutledge that we intend a visit to 
York V 

‘Certainly. She may have some commissions for us to execute 
and that will give her plenty of time to decide what they are. 
Probably some small gifts for her own personal servants. Yes, 
tell her by all means.’ 

To do so would introduce a new subject for conversation for 
Violet had been fairly accurate in guessing that the discussions 
concerning my childhood had begun to pall, particularly so far 
as I was concerned; for I was constantly fearful I should betray 
my false position by deviating even slightly from my original 
story because Lady Rutledge’s memory was as keen as mine, if 
not keener! Lately I had encouraged her to talk of her own girl¬ 
hood, professing a yearning to hear of my supposed mother’s 
youth, too. But during the whole of the hour I spent daily with 
the invalid, I had to step very carefully indeed! 

‘So Violet thinks you need some more gowns, eh? She would. 
Well, thank you for giving me timely warning for she is certain 
to come to me before you go and tell me that she herself does 
not possess a garment fit to wear, but for some unaccountable 
reason the allowance I make her is almost spent. So if I please, 
could she have an advance against next year’s?’ 

I smiled. ‘She did tell me you were extremely generous towards 
her, but she has not discussed the money for her own intended 
purchases apart from expressing an intention of speaking to her 
brother this very day.’ 

‘And much good will that do her! But she has probably also 
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hinted that I might make you a dress-allowance, as well. For 
after all, you are my niece too, are you not?’ 

‘Lady Rutledge, I have no desire for any such thing,’ I replied, 
feeling myself colour hotly as I spoke the words. ‘Violet has told 
me I must dress so that the family will not be shamed by my 
appearance, and that Charles will furnish the necessary funds. 
I am not very happy about that, either! I would far rather be 
excluded from these functions which my cousin thinks I should 
attend, so really, 1 am in an awkward position.’ 

‘If I gave you the means to make your purchases, the position 
would be eased, surely?’ 

‘No, Milady, it would not! I am a complete stranger to this 
kind of life and at times I feel distinctly uncomfortable. My only 
aims are to dwell peacefully and quietly, and if I am fortunate, 
to acquire just a few good and true friends. But to spend so much 
money and to take so much trouble in the pursuit of mere enter¬ 
tainment is quite beyond my understanding and totally alien to 
my desires.’ 

‘And when you have gained these good and true friends, will 
you treat them honestly?’ 

‘Certainly, Lady Rutledge, how else?’ Instantly I was alert. 
What a strange question for her to ask me, but my answer seemed 
to satisfy her for she then spoke of something quite different and 
the uneasy moment passed. 

* * * 

It was after church the following Sunday that the Rutledges 
expressed a desire to return the Carileph hospitality by not only 
inviting us to dine, but to remain at Abbot's Garth overnight, 
breakfast with them and return home the next day. 

‘For that will prevent you from having to undertake the weari¬ 
some business of travelling at a late hour,’ Belinda Rutledge ex¬ 
plained, ‘If next Saturday until Sunday will be convenient, then 
we could also drive to church together and after the service, go 
our separate ways?’ 

Everyone was in complete agreement with this most sensible 
plan, at least they professed to be although Violet remarked as 
she, Charles and I drove back to Carileph Towers : 

‘How like Belinda to attempt to improve on the arrangements 
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we have been content with for yeans! Do you think as I do, that 
she was hinting at a lack of consideration on my part for last 
Tuesday?’ 

‘You are too sensitive, Violet. I am sure her suggestion was 
prompted by nothing more than a natural desire for the comfort 
of her guests, 5 Charles replied. 

‘But we have never stayed there before! We have always re¬ 
turned home the same night,’ 

‘For the simple reason that nobody has ever before had the wit 
to think of it. You refine too much upon your reputation of 
leading hostess in the Riding, and are just quibbling because you 
feel a trifle outshone! What do you say, Keziah ?’ 

Just lately Charles had taken to using my given name and as 
he was supposedly related to me so closely as was his sister, I 
thought it sounded more natural, particularly as she always ad¬ 
dressed me thus, 

‘I have no opinion either way,’ I answered. ‘If there is a little 
rivalry for position, Violet may be right in what she says, although 
! do not think she need concern herself too greatly. But as I 
know nothing of the events of past years, I will merely say I 
am quite happy to do whatever you as my kinfolks, think fitting.’ 

‘You still wish to go to York on the day after? (>n the Mon¬ 
day?’ Charles enquired of his sister. 

'( >f course. I see no reason to change our plans for if we leave 
it any later than that, Christmas will be upon us. And I have 
already sent word to the “Black Swan” to bespeak our rooms.’ 

Another week must pass before these plans came to fruition, 
and I found it rather difficult to live through. To start with my 
nerves were on edge and the fact that Violet could talk of 
nothing else but the proposed jaunt which I viewed with utmost 
reluctance, grated on them exceedingly, 

‘Now, we journey on the Monday and although it will be too 
late when we arrive to start our shopping, we should be in plenty 
of time to change, dine and then to visit the theatre. Oh, I do 
hope something decent is being performed!’ 

‘I have no doubt you will discover that so soon as we arrive,’ 
her brother replied. 

‘Do you know if the Assizes will be on, Charles?’ 

‘My dear Violet, I am not a man of the law! Why do you ask?’ 

‘Because of the public balls at the Palladium Assembly Rooms, 
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of course! I know they are held every Wednesday and Saturday, 
but they are always much grander affairs with a greater attend¬ 
ance of the ‘ County” during the Assizes! Never mind, we shall 
find that out too, when we get there. And Keziah, that reminds 
me. I must Leach you the steps of a couple of country dances. 
You can already waltz, polk and galop, but it is something of a 
tradition for the orchestra to strike up for Slingsby’s Reel or the 

York Maggot, not to mention Fordyce’s Folly and Mrs Cart¬ 
wright’s Delight.’ 

‘Do you not think it would be wise to teach her them all?’ 
Charles .interposed mischievously. ‘Tringham’s Fancy and News 
fiom Denmark, too? For I am sure our cousin would be deso¬ 
late at having to become a wallflower for even a single dance!’ 

Perhaps I might be permitted to voice an opinion?’ I enquired. 
For if I may, I should like to declare here and now that the 
lessons Y iolet lias already kindly give me will be more than 
sufficient for my needs.’ 

‘You may be right, Keziah, but you should have a little more 
practice before dancing in public. I know! As Charles is being 
so helpful now we shall prevail upon him further, Lovage, please 
see that a good fire is lit and kept burning in the music-room 
foi all of tomorrow. You Charles can then partner our cousin 
whilst I play for you, after dinner.’ 

And so I was groomed to enter Yorkshire society. In the rarely 
used music-room which still felt a trifle chill upon our entrance, 
despite the roaring fire in its ornate grate, I was initiated into 
the. delights of whirling, gliding and galoping upon its polished 
floor to the accompaniment of Violet’s thump-thump-thumping 
on its long neglected pianoforte. For the very first time I felt a 
man s arm encircling my waist, to hold me close and bear me into 
an unknown world of gaiety and music. The chill of the room 
was a thing forgotten as we waltzed and polked and I marvelled 
that to do so came as naturally to me as did walking. Or was it 
that Charles was an exceptionally fine dancer who matched his 
steps to mine with no apparent effort? Did all men dance so well 
as he? And was the novel sensation I felt at being clasped so 
closely to be experienced in the arms of other men, too? Perhaps 
this was the reason why the stricter sects of religion regarded 
dancing as sinful ? For the nearness of this man at least made me 
very conscious of my femininity, and aroused feelings within me 
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that I had never before known existed. I looked up to his face, 
full into his eyes which seemed to glow with an expression I 
could not define, but what promised to be a magic moment was 
cut short by Violet saying in her usual forthright fashion : 

Tor mercy’s sake, Charles, let the girl breathe! Keziah, pray 
allow me to inform you that all partners are not so inconsiderate 
as my clumsy brother, and an invitation to stand up for a dance 
is not normally a test of endurance that must be undertaken for 
the sake of politeness. It is supposed to be an exercise which will 
give pleasure to both participants!’ 

Oh, Violet, I thought Charles danced divinely,’ I protested, 
as though he needed any protection I could give. 

‘Did you indeed? Well, dear, you can hardly call yourself a 
true judge of that, yet! But you have done well. I am very 
pleased with your progress in so short a time.’ 

‘Perhaps having an excellent teacher has some bearing on that,’ 
I replied, not to be outdone in graciousness. 

She smiled with pleasure. ‘Think you so? Well, you are kind 
to remark upon it but I must confess I am held to be a fair 
dancer. Now I will play you another waltz and that will be 
enough, ft is all very well for you two cavorting around the 
room, but am positively frozen to the bone ! ’ 

* * * 

Violet had told me a little of what I could expect to see at Abbot’s 
Garth, and though she had derided it for being so old and ill- 
equipped for the niceties of elegant living, I was quite impatient 
to view with my own eyes, a really historic house. For although 
Carileph Towers was a very imposing residence, secretly I had 
been most disappointed that it was not the baronial, ancestral 
home I had envisaged on my journey thither. But Abbot’s Garth 
reached and even exceeded my expectations of what a truly 
ancient house should be. The rooms were low-ceilinged with inner 
walls either panelled in dark oak or left bare to reveal the grey 
stones with which the manor-house was built; the stairs too were 
bare oak though polished, and I would dearly have liked the 
opportunity to run my fingers over the carvings of angels, birds, 
beasts, saints and sinners that decorated its balustrade and newel- 
posts, as though to renew contact with old friends. There was a 
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singular absence of oil-lamps but in every corner were set lighted 
candles in pairs or groups, and the effect was totally in keeping 
with the age and dignity of our surroundings. The house itself 
was quite small when compared with the ‘Towers’; it was 
warmer too, with a far more welcoming atmosphere and an air 
of being well-loved and homely. Yes indeed, Carileph Towers 
was a grand house, a mansion; but Abbot’s Garth although built 
on far more modest lines was a home! 

Darkness had fallen by the time we arrived on the Saturday 
evening and so I did not see the full beauty of its weathered grey 
walls, its diamond-paned mullioned windows nor its red pantiled 
roof until a later date. But the strangest feeling overcame me as 
I set foot across its door-sill for the very first time, it was as 
though I had been there before: it was as though the old house 
knew me and welcomed me to the shelter of its bosom after a 
long absence; and that it rejoiced at my homecoming! I must be 
going out of my mind I thought, as I returned the salutations of 
Sir Nathan, Mr Rutledge and Belinda; but the feeling persisted 
as I was led up the wide shallow stairs, along a landing and into 
a room that was to be my bedchamber for the coming night so 
that I might refresh and tidy myself before rejoining the com¬ 
pany and sitting down to dine. For before its door was opened 
I knew that there would be an ancient press in one corner and a 
tapestry-hung four-poster bed dominating the rest of it; that 
there would be no carpet but unbleached sheep-skin rugs upon 
its well-waxed oak floorboards, even though they were positioned 
slightly differently from how I should have placed them myself; 
and that there would be a prie-dieu with candles ready for light¬ 
ing set in a small recess at the chamber’s farthest end. How did I 
know? Had I dreamed about this place and the image of it had 
become buried deep within my memory? Or had I, in some far 
off time long ago been inside this old manor-house when I was 
somebody else? During some previous lifetime? Gould there be a 
small rent in a possible mental curtain within my mind so that 
instead of preventing completely any recollection of a former 
existence, allowed me to catch a forbidden glimpse of what once 
was? These were the only explanations of which I could think 
and though I forced myself back to the present reality and made 
myself fit to sit at the table of my host, everywhere i went within 
Abbot’s Garth was almost as familiar to me as was Aunt Biddy’s 
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little house, and the fact that I recognized almost everything I 
saw was truly uncanny. 

After assuring Violet that I could manage quite well without 
tne ministrations of Hortense who had of course accompanied 
ner mistress, I had agreed to tap upon her door when I was ready 
so that we might go down together. But to rinse my fingers, con¬ 
fine a stray curl and then to dab a suspicion of rice-powder on 
my nose took less than a minute and I was out of my chamber, 
eagerly intent on exploring what I could of the home of my host 
before Violet’s prattle broke its spell. The rooms on the first floor 
were probably at this moment occupied by members of the Rut¬ 
ledge family as they readied themselves as their guests were doing, 
to partake of the evening meal; so I went straight to the stairs 
and down them to the hall, where I felt free to open any door 
and explain if discovered that I was only seeking the winter- 
parlour where we were to gather before dinner was announced. 
Inexplicably I knew that a certain door led into it and that the 
next one gave entrance to the dining-room with its massive refec¬ 
tory table and high-backed, carved oak chairs. Through that 
door at the far end of the hall, was there still a passage-way lead¬ 
ing to the private chapel? But there I was mistaken for I opened 
it to find it was lined with baize, and the clatter and rattle of 
dishes informed me that it now led to kitchens. 

‘There you are, Keziah! I thought that we arranged for you to 
come to me before we joined the others?’ Violet s query held a 

touch of asperity. 

‘Yes I know, but I forgot which was your chamber door and 

did not care to disturb anyone else. 1 

‘Then it is as well that I chanced upon you for you are going 
quite the wrong way. Here is the winter-parlour. 1 

‘Thank you, Violet. As always, I should be completely lost 
without your guidance. And I must say, the shade of your coral- 
silk gown is really your colour! Truly you should wear that hue 

more often!’ 

‘Now I wondered about that. You do not think it is too showy? 

‘When set against your colouring it is absolute perfection !’ 

‘Thank you, and I think you look very well too, even though 
the grey of your gown does not do real justice to you. Shall we 

go in ?’ ' 

‘Violet, Keziah, come to the fire, do, and I will tell you our 
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news. I had meant to save it until after dinner but I fear that to 
do so would take a stronger will than I possess. So I shall impart 
it now. Nathan, dear, kind, thoughtful Nat has had a positive 
inspiration since last we saw you. He has suggested that we go to 
York at the same time as you, and make a party of it! Just think 
how delightful it will be! We can travel down together and meet 
every day! He has bespoken chambers for us at Harker’s Hotel 
in St Helen s Square and as you are to stay in Coney Street at 
the Black Swan we shall be less than five minutes stroll away 
from each other.’ 

Now that, Belinda, is the nicest piece of news I have heard 
in a long while,' Charles said. ‘You can have no idea of the relief 
I feel at hearing I will have someone to share the burden of 
squiring the ladies, charming though they be, to all the functions 
that their fascinating, feminine hearts desire. Nat, Sam, you 
are a pair of ueroes!’ And Violet so far forgot herself as to fling 

a cushion at her brother’s head, to the merriment of the assembled 
company. 

Was it the delightful, unaffected mien of the Rutledges, or 
was it the strange effect the house had on me; for as if a portion 
of me was set apart I observed my own general demeanor with 
some surprise throughout the rest of the evening, for a new me 
seemed to sparkle with wit in the drollest fashion, answered 
questions in the most amusing way; and forgot all sense of shyness 
and fear of appearing gauche. I was prepared to admit my ignor¬ 
ance on matters of which I knew nothing, and X was also un¬ 
ashamed of my earlier life and the poverty attached to it, and 
nobody appeared to think any the less of me for it. Of course I 
knew where to draw the line so that I should cause no embar¬ 
rassment but the restraint which had cloaked my behaviour on 

former occasions now fell from me, leaving me ree to be more or 
less myself at long last. 

. BeIinda Rutledge was our hostess and though I had wondered 
if her household management would echo her air of pretty blonde 
vagueness I soon learned that everything placed before us had 
been chosen with great care, cooked to perfection and served 
with silent deftness. Belinda had not attempted to vie with Violet’s 
sophisticated menus but confined her own to simple, beautifully 
prepared fare, calling each item by a name I could understand 
instead of making use of the French language, which I could not. 
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The dining-room itself held no disappointment for me : yes, 
there was the great table, its polished oak loveliness scorning any 
covering of damask, but with woven rush mats to protect its 
gleaming surface. The seats of the high-backed chairs were up¬ 
holstered now and covered by brown leather, but I had to admit 
they were far more comfortable than they had been in days of 
yore. Fool! Pull yourself together! Do you wish to be thought 
demented? Charles was saying: 

C I really do think you have created a precedence this evening, 
Belinda. That we should be your guests until tomorrow is a truly 
excellent notion. For we can sit at table, take our time over 
everything, and I may indulge quite freely in Nat’s superb 
brandy if he should choose to produce it, without watching the 
clock and all the while being conscious of the fact that soon we 
must sally forth into the cold night air.’ 

‘Actually it was Nathan’s idea and not mine, I am sorry to 
say.’ 

( M v dear fellow, you are becoming more socially minded with 
the passing years. I can recall a time when mixing with your 
peers was apparently alien to your nature, and now you even 
propose that we all should join forces and set the fair city of 
York by the ears by our concerted arrival.’ 

‘I just thought Belinda deserved a treat, and I do have a 
little business to conduct whilst we are there, 1 Sir Nathan re¬ 
plied, but his sister-in-law for no reason that I could see gave 
a trill of laughter, glanced at me, then returned her attention 
to her plate though continued to, for want of a better word, 
smirk! 

What once had been the master’s study was now the with- 
drawing-room, and its furniture had changed accordingly. A 
russet-coloured carpet covered the stone-flagged floor and gone 
was the heavy desk, the two ceiling-high cupboards and the iron- 
banded document chest. Now there were chintz-covered arm¬ 
chairs and sofas, a pianoforte and odd small tables of fragile 
structure; and hanging above where flamed a great log fire was 
a painting depicting a woodland scene in autumn, alive with the 
glowing shades of that season. But the fireplace itself was the 
same as always and absentmindedlv I crossed to it and ran my 
fingers over the carvings on one of the supports of the mantel¬ 
shelf. And of their own volition my hands sought, found and 
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pressed the centre of a wooden dog-rose and I was as startled 
as were Violet and Belinda to hear a click, then a faint creaking 
sound, and to perceive one of the panels on the left-hand side of 
the fireplace seemingly disappear, leaving only a rectangular 
space. 

‘Keziah! What have you done?’ Violet's voice gave me the 
impression that she thought I was about to demolish the home 
of my host. 

! )-oh ! What is it? What have you found?’ this from Belinda. 

‘I have no notion.’ 

‘Well I have. You have discovered some secret place. What is 
inside it?’ 

‘Nothing, so far as I can see,’ I answered after peering into 
what looked to be no more than an empty cupboard. ‘Come and 
see for yourselves.’ Though this suggestion was quite unnecessary 
for they were already about to do so. 

‘But how did you find it?’ 

‘Purely by accident. I just touched this, and there it was.’ 

‘I must fetch the others. Nat willl be delighted by your find, 
but what a pity there is nothing inside it.’ 

‘Yes, but rather nothing at all than something unpleasant!’ 

I was the heroine of the evening. By purest chance I had hit 
upon a place of concealment where probably the master of the 
house in days long ago, had placed his valuables. And Belinda 
was correct, for not only Sir Natlian but his brother and t lharles 
too were intrigued by my discovery. 

'What a shame it is empty,’ Violet said. ‘Are you sure? It does 
not have a false back or bottom or anything?’ 

But no: that was all there was; the equivalent of a small, 
empty cupboard. 

‘Whatever could its purpose have been?’ Belinda asked. 

‘To hide a very diminutive priest?’ Charles suggested, ‘For a 
house so old as this should really have a priest-hole!’ 

But I knew! The rest of the company were viewing my find 
as it was, set against the present-day drawing-room; though if 
they could have seen the chamber as I did with my inner eye, the 
little secret place would have seemed quite in keeping with its 
surroundings. 

Presently a card-table was set up and as I did not as yet play 
whist sufficiently well not to incur the wrath of any unfortunate 
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partner, and Sir Nathan did not wish to play either, he and I 
were left to entertain each other whilst the others settled to the 
game with a dedication which to me at least, seemed rather 
amusing. 

‘Do you play the pianoforte, Miss Mann ion?’ 

‘No, sir. I fear I am sadly lacking in all of the social graces.’ 
I confessed with mock humility. 

‘Then I pray you never to acquire them,’ he said with a smile. 
‘For should you do so you might lose a little of your natural 
charm and forthright manner which I find highly pleasing, but 
tell me, what you would lake to do?’ 

‘If you really wish to know what I should truly like to do, I 
will tell you. I should like to see more of your lovely house. It 
would give me the greatest pleasure to be shown some of the 
chambers I have not yet seen, that is if it would not inconveni¬ 
ence you too much?’ 

But Belinda was not so deeply engrossed in her game of cards 
as I had thought, and her ears must have been attuned to our 
quiet conversation for she observed : 

'Kcziah, you have placed your finger on the soft spot in Nat’s 
heart! This place fascinates him. I thought he knew every stick 
and stone of it and I will wager he did too, until this evening 
when you found that little secret cupboard. But beware! Be fully 
prepared to be dragged from attics to cellars and invited to 
reveal anything you may suspect lies hidden within the stone¬ 
work.’ 

‘Partner, you have just trumped my ace!’ Charles remarked 
with an air of resigned patience as I was led away to begin my 
tour of; nay, renew my acquaintance with Abbot’s Garth. 

His sister-in-law had not exaggerated Sir Nathan’s pride in his 
home, for as he showed me over it he became even more animated 
than he had been before. 

‘The hall you have already seen, but did you remark the 
minstrels’ gallery at the far end? I did toy with the idea of hav¬ 
ing it removed for the timbers which supported it were rather 
suspect, hut instead I had them strengthened and you have to 
look very closely to see where repairs have been made.’ 

j'hat was a happy decision, Sir Nathan,’ I said. Tor I should 
think it as old as the rest of the house and as such, an integral 
part of it.’ 
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‘You have a fondness for ancient structures then, Miss 
Mannion?’ 

‘When they are as beautiful as this, sir, certainly.’ 

‘There once was a private chapel along here, or so I believe, 
but where it stood are now the kitchens. Originally they were 
housed in an entirely separate wing, though I cannot think why 
for it must have been vastly inconvenient.’ 

‘The reason for that would be to lesson the risk of fire ’ I re- 
plied. ‘And in my opinion that was a very sound one, for I at 
least have a very real fear of it.’ 

‘I expect you are right, Miss Mannion. That solution did not 
occur to me.’ 

‘And I presume that this last door leading from the hall opens 
on to the solar?’ I enquired. 

‘The solar? What a quaint name! We use it as a drawing¬ 
room during the summer months, but perhaps it was once named 
as you say, the solar!’ he sounded pleased but I bade myself to 
watch my tongue. A small sewing-room he now used as a study, 
and once there he invited me to be seated whilst he rummaged 
through the contents of a large desk-drawer (a desk I did not 
recognize) to bring forth and present "or my inspection, plans 
and drawings of Abbot’s Garth as it had been throughout differ¬ 
ent years since the time of its building, 

’It was erected in the first place to house a dispossessed abbot 
just after the Reformation, and that must be why it has an 
ecclesiastical air and is named as it is. Look, there was the chapel, 
the priest’s room and the vestry.’ 

‘And a fish-pond in the gardens so that my Lord Abbot could 
still be certain of fresh food on Fridays,’ I remarked. 

‘Alas, that has gone. It must have been filled in at some later 
date for as you see, there is no sign of it in this drawing of two 
hundred years afterwards. Of course, that was long before my 
family took possession here, and the Garsides resided here before 
that.’ 

It does not show where the location of the maze is, either. So 
that must have been planted at a still later date!’ I said. 

Sir Nathan was regarding me with a strange expression on his 
face, but his reply, though uttered slowly was only : 

hat too has gone. There was once a maze but it has not 
existed within the memory of even my oldest gardener, nor that 
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of his sire before him.’ 

‘How sad, and they take so long to grow, too! Lady Rutledge 
must have told me at some time that she regretted that it had 
vanished, but I cannot recall her exact words.’ I rose from my 
chair. ‘Thank you, Sir Nathan. You have been very kind in show¬ 
ing me this wonderful old house of yours. 5 

‘But there are all the upstairs chambers yet to see. And you 
may even catch a glimpse of our ghost!’ 

‘That would be delightful perhaps on a future occasion, should 
you favour me with another invitation. And your mention of a 
spectre does interest me greatly and I should dearly like to hear 
more of it. But not now for I think we should rejoin the others 
or they will begin to fear that we have indeed found a concealed 
chamber and have become incarcerated within its hidden walls! * 

Later, as I made ready for bed Violet slipped from her chamber 
to mine ostensibly to wish me good night although she had al¬ 
ready done so whilst we were still in company, but she also 
came to observe with more than a trace of peevishness in her 
tone : 

‘You certainly pleased our host by asking him to take you on 
a tour of this antiquated place. But really my dear Keziah, it 
was not absolutely necessary to be alone in his company for quite 
so long! And I feel I should warn you, in the nicest possible way 
of course, that such behaviour is frowned upon in the best circles. 
With iust Charles and me and the Rutledges being here it did 
not matter quite so much, for we all know that your upbringing, 
or lack of it, has taught you to know no better. But when we 
really enter society next week, it would grieve me deeply if you 
should acquire the irrepairably damaging reputation of being 
fast!’ Somehow I kept the smile upon my face and answered 
meekly enough: 

‘Dearest Violet, how very thoughtful of you to let me know 
with no loss of time, that my conduct during this evening has 
given you cause for concern. For as I have said before, I regard 
your approval too highly to willingly forego it. As the party was 
such a small one, intimate even, I did not think twice about 
spending a little time alone in the company of one whom I had 
been led to believe was a close family friend, but now, thanks to 
you I know better. And in future 1 shall behave accordingly!’ 

‘Well, good night then. Sleep well, Cousin,’ but her voice held 
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no warmth, as though she did suspect that I mocked her. 

‘And pleasant dreams to you, Violet. Good night/ 

Poor Violet. She obviously thought I was bent on ensnaring 
the highly eligible gentleman whom she herself was trying to 
catch in the marriage net; and how bitterly resentful she would 
feel if I snatched the prize she had been so confident of winning; 
me, a penniless ragamuffin with no fortune, no education, and 
only the thinnest veneer of social polish. And she would never 
believe me if I told her that though I liked Sir Nathan well 
enough, he personally held no attraction for me. It was his 
house that enthralled me : not he! No, she would never believe 
that! It seemed the true Carilephs had similar tastes for both 
she and her aunt held it in aversion. Lady Rutledge had described 
Abbot’s Garth as being of miserable atmosphere, gloomy and 
depressing; whereas Violet merely disdained its sturdy air of 
permanence and expressed a contempt for its lack of elegance, 
though strangely enough neither of these ladies had ever referred 
to anything of a spectral nature so perhaps Sir Nathan had 
been but jesting when he did? But with or without a ghost, to me 
the old house was the epitome of everything that was desirable 
in a home! 

Morning brought great disappointment for me. A fine rain 
was failing when I awoke and this increased to a steady down¬ 
pour as the hours passed. All thought of attending church was 
abandoned as we lingered over a late breakfast, waiting for an 
improvement in the weather. But none came and after we had 
stayed on to partake of luncheon, despite Belinda’s suggestion 
(which being a thoughtful hostess she probably felt forced to make) 
that we should remain for a further night, our boxes were brought 
down and we set off on the return journey to Carileph Towers. 
In any event, to adopt her suggestion would have been impossible 
for we were to depart for York on the morrow and we all had 
much to do to prepare for our sojourn in that fair city. And so it 
was that I only saw the lovely exterior of Abbot’s Garth through 
a curtain of rain as our carriage made its lurching progress down 
the almost water-logged drive. Ah well, I consoled myself, I 
should see it again and in the not too distant future for we had 
been invited to repeat our delightful visit on a date yet to be 
decided but it would be during the rapidly approaching festivi¬ 
ties of Christmas. 
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It was quite late in the afternoon when we reached Carileph 
Towers and I was undecided as to whether I should go to see 
Lady Rutledge, or not. Usually I called at her apartment just 
after the mid-day meal was done, and knowing the precarious 
state of her health it was possible that she would be resting at 
that hour. The problem was resolved for me by her summoning 
me to her presence as imperiously as would the Queen herself, 
and once there I was bidden to recount every trivial detail and 
happening related to our short stay at her marital home. This 
I dutifully did, though carefully omitting the inexplicable visions 
and feelings which ! had experienced whilst I was there, but she 
was the person who could tell me what I wanted to know and 
so in turn I asked : 

‘Did you ever encounter anything which might be described 
as supernatural when you resided there, Lady Rutledge?’ 

‘Dear me, does that silly old tale still linger on?’ 

‘I was not told a tale, but Sir Nathan did make fleeting refer¬ 
ence to a ghost, though he may have only spoken in light-hearted 

fashion.’ 

‘There is, or was a legend, but that is all there is to it. I, nor 
anybody with whom I have been acquainted, not even servants 
and some of those are credulous enough to imagine spectres in 
mere shadows, has ever seen anything which could even remotely 
be likened to a phantom!* 

‘So Sir Nathan was but teasing me?’ 

‘Oh, he must have been. But you know how these old houses 
sometimes gain an undeserved reputation! Years and years ago 
one of the old family, the people who owned the house for a 
long while before the Rutledges bought it, was accused of witch¬ 
craft, tried, found guilty and burned to death at the stake. It is 
said that occasionally her spirit returns to frighten the wits out 
of those who have the gift of second sight, if under those circum¬ 
stances it may be called a gift!’ 

‘Accused of witchcraft? Poor soul. And to be burned! It must 
have happened in very far off days, long before our age of en¬ 
lightenment . 5 

‘And that is all there is to it. From what I have heard I sus¬ 
pect that the unpleasant incident was an act of spite which 
culminated in the unfortunate woman being so dreadfully done 
to death. It occurred just after the Civil War when the Parlia- 
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mentarians were in power. The Garsides who then owned Abbot’s 
Garth were staunch Royalists, and Bevil Garside had fled to 
France with he who later became Charles II, leaving his wife to 
salvage what she could from their estates and to try and keep 
the family roof over their heads. A typically masculine action, 
was it not? Well, there was talk of hidden treasure, the family 
plate and jewels, and so it was only a matter of time before 
Cromwell’s agents came to the house and demanded it be pro¬ 
duced prior to confiscation. But needless to say, Bevil Garside 
had already sold everything of value and given the proceeds 
from the sale to his King! But although Anne Garside swore 
under oath that there was nothing left for them to confiscate, 
she was not believed and the result was as I have told you.’ 

‘It seems odd for them to have accused her of witchcraft for 
such a reason as that!’ I remarked. 

‘Oh, other charges were trumped up against her, but I think 
the missing treasure was the real reason she lost her life. Prob¬ 
ably her inquisitors threatened her with the torch if she stood 
firm in her denial of the existence of a hidden hoard of riches, 
and as she could not reveal its hiding place even if she would, 
they carried out the threat. I believe there was a great purge of 
reputed witches going on around about that time, so the death 
of an added woman who claimed she was innocent as did all the 
others, would not occasion much remark!’ 

‘And so her ghost haunts Abbot’s Garth?* 

‘No, it is all nonsense. Nobody has ever seen her within my 
recollection. And anyway, if the legendary cloaked and hooded 
figure garbed in spectral grey really did manifest itself at any 
time, it could be the shade of anybody! It could belong to one 
of the monks who probably dwelt there with him in the first 
place or even the Abbot himself! And now if you please, shall 
we talk of something a little more cheerful! * 

‘Willingly,’ I answered with a smile. 1 I did not mean to ap¬ 
pear morbid, it was just that my curiousity was aroused.* 

‘Well, now you know all, and that is not much, is it? And I 
wish to speak of another matter. After you arrive in York, as 
soon as you have the opportunity which I am sure Violet will 
ascertain presents itself without delay, I want you to accompany 
her to my solicitor’s office.* 

‘As you wish, Lady Rutledge.* 
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‘She will carry a letter instructing my man of business to grant 
both of you funds with which to buy your fal-lals."’ 

‘Oh! Well in that case I should rather not do as you ask!’ 

‘Do not be so contrary, girl! lake it, spend it and enjoy it! 
The amount is not great in all conscience, and it would be thought 
strange indeed if I only provided for one niece and not the 
other.’ 


% 
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FOUR 


Had I been given a choice I should have preferred to stay at 
Harker’s Hotel as did the Rutledges than at the Black Swan 
where Violet had reserved our rooms; for though they were 
spacious and comfortable and the service was excellent, the old 
hostelry was steeped in history in which ales and wines had 
played a major part, and as soon as I entered its portals I was 
forcibly reminded by its hardly detectable odour, of the Grape 
and Monkey. It had been an old coaching inn but in more recent 
years it had attempted to modernize itself to cater for the new 
style of traveller, those who journeyed by rail; and the tartan- 
patterned carpets and over-stuffed plush-upholstered furniture, to 
my eye looked incongruous set as they were against its plastered 
walls and beamed ceilings. But no matter : we should only be 
visiting the city for three days more, for we intended to return 
home on the coming Friday. 

That evening I saw my first play, and I was not too enamoured 
of that, either! Charles had sent one of the porters to procure a 
box for our entire party and I at least was agog with anticipation 
of the rare treat, even though Violet professed herself discon¬ 
tented that the performance should be of a new work by an 
unknown playwright. It was a tragedy, not only intended to be so 
by he who wrote it, but also for the company of actors who took 
part in it; for the audience who occupied the seats in the gallery 
were vociferous in their expressions of disapproval and as the 
drama unfolded, began to pelt the unfortunate players with any¬ 
thing that came to hand! We left the theatre before the final 
curtain and the fact that she had been proved right in her pre¬ 
diction that we should be unhappy with our evening’s enter¬ 
tainment seemed to put Violet in better humour than she had 
been for the rest of the day! In my opinion she had not been her 
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usual self since our return from Abbot’s Garth and I wondered 
if she were still brooding on my breach of good manners which 
nobody but she had appeared to notice? For that she might be¬ 
lieve for a moment that I was wishful to steal he whom she 
desired should become her beau, was quite ridiculous: though it 
was a pleasurable thought to believe she might think that if I 
wanted to, I could! 

Messrs. Felton and Weir had their offices in Grape 1 ,ane and 
thither Violet, Charles and I repaired the next morning soon 
after breakfast was done. Mr Felton Junior was our quarry and 
I had envisaged a much younger personage than he who when 
it came to age, could easily have been my great-grandfather. He 
received us with great courtesy, asked after our health and that 
of Lady Rutledge, offered us wine and then proceeded with the 
business in hand. 

‘Ah, ladies, a shopping expedition I should imagine? Actually, 
you catch me unprepared to furnish the full amount straight¬ 
away. Will you be able to manage with half just for now? Then 
I will send my head-clerk to your hotel with the rest of it, later ? 
Or do you prefer to wait whilst I withdraw the full amount from 
her ladyship’s bank ?* 

‘Oh dear, what a nuisance! We do not wish to waste time, 
Mr i'elton, for we have much to do,’ replied Violet. ‘We shall 
do as you suggest and take half, and try to make do with that 
until we receive the remainder. That is if you are agreeable, 
Keziah ? ’ 

‘Certainly, Violet. Whatever you think best.’ 

The solicitor rang a bell and bade the elderly man who 
answered its summons to accompany him to the strong-room. 

‘Honestly, you would think he would be better prepares to 
meet the demands of his clients! Even though those demands 
might be a trifle unexpected!’ Violet exclaimed during his ab¬ 
sence. ‘Just fancy having to ask us to wait for no more than a 
couple of hundred guineas! ’ 

‘How much?’ My amazement brought a smile to her lips for 
the first time that morning. 

‘There are to be two for you and two for me. Aunt Lucy told 
me she would instruct him to give us that amount, and she also 
told me we should have to manage on it. Just as though it mat¬ 
tered to her!’ 
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‘But you have already received your usual allowance, have you 
not, Sister? 5 Charles reminded her. 

‘What if I have? Money goes simply nowhere, these days! 
What in heaven’s name is the man doing? Having it especially 
minted? 5 

‘I suppose you will wish for me to take charge of some of it? 5 
Charles offered, but was relieved of this responsibility by Violet 
swiftly saying: 

‘No thank you. Keziah and I are going straight to the modistes, 
and 1 am sure there will hardly be anything left to take charge 
of, by the time we emerge from there! 5 

And I sat there silently marvelling that there should be such a 
difference between the lives and habits of gentlefolk and those 
of the poor; no, pauper classes. Two hundred guineas! Each! 
And Violet had already received and spent her usual allowance, 
the sum of which had not been disclosed; though it must have 
been astronomical to my way of thinking, for otherwise she would 
have been as amazed as I by Lady Rutledge’s generosity. Two 
hundred guineas! With it I could indeed set up a small business : 
it would maintain a fair-sized family in a modest way for years : 
it was far more than the average working person could save in a 
lifetime; and it was all to be spent on frills, fripperies and fur¬ 
belows! My frugal nature was aghast at the thought of such 
extravagance but Violet was saying : 

‘I suppose we shall now have to ask the price of everything 
before we make a purchase. And I do so dislike doing that! It 
makes me feel so poverty-stricken! 5 

‘Violet, dear Violet, let us hope and pray you never have to 
learn how that truly feels, 5 I said, albeit smiling at the very idea. 
‘For 1 am sure you would find it vastly different from any dis¬ 
comfort you may feel when asking the price of a ball-gown! 5 

In due course the solicitor returned with the monies which we 
duly signed for and stowed away in our reticules. 

‘And my head-clerk will attend you this evening at the Black 
Swan. I would come myself but I fear I have a prior engagement. 
Good morning, Miss Carileph, Miss Mannion, Mr Garileph. I do 
hope your stay in York will be a pleasant one, 5 and he persona] ly 
conducted us from his office, down the narrow stairs and as far 
as the street. 

‘I shall escort you so far as Minster Yard, and there I will 
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leave you,’ Charles announced. ' I t is only a step away from here 
and you will probably call for a carriage to bring you and your 
purchases back to the hostelry in time for luncheon, I shall see 
you both then, but I am now on my way to meet Nat and Sam 
at the Olympian Club.’ 

‘Very well, Charles. Oh, try to find out if there is anything on 
at the Festival Concert Rooms this evening, will you? And I 
suppose it would be as well to purchase tickets for tomorrow 
night’s Ball at the Assembly Rooms, just in case there should be 
a crush!’ 

‘Your wish, dear sibling, is my command, and if you have no 
more suggestions and instructions I will take my leave of you,’ 
and uerhaps fearing that Violet’s fertile brain would indeed find 
more errands for him to execute, he suited word to deed by 
entering with alacrity an unsavoury-looking alley-way and dis¬ 
appearing almost instantly. 

‘I told Belinda we should start off at the Misses Truelove and 
I expect we shall find her there before us,’ Violet said. ‘Come on, 
we have lost a great deal of time already! ’ 

The Misses Truelove were not really accustomed to con¬ 
ducting their business in the way we desired; normally their 
customers selected the materials to be used and the pattern to be 
copied, and then awaited the results with what patience they 
could muster. But for Miss Garileph and her cousin, anything 
was possible! We sat on dainty little chairs and sipped the hot 
chocolate brought us that we might not languish ere business 
truly began, and presently we were inundated with a collection 
of gowns, the like of which I had never before even seen, much 
less ever thought to buy! 

Billowing clouds of muslin, tulle and tarlatan; striped or 
spotted, embroidered or decked with tiny golden stars or silver 
crescent moons, and all of them in white or pastel shades. Then 
there were silks and satins, velvets and lace, taffetas and damasks 
in all of the rich jewel colours and sombre black. And the orna¬ 
mentation of these garments must have taken weeks to sew into 
place after each article was made. I glanced nervously at Violet 
to see if she were as impressed as I by the sight of such finery; 
though I should have known better for she was regarding the 
collection with an eye which could only be described as critical. 

‘Actually, I rather fancied something in green. An emerald 
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green velvet, perhaps. But 1 cannot see anything like that, here! 
Though that ruby brocade had possibilities. You may put the 
blacks away for we have no intention of going into mourning 
just yet-awhile. Is there anything here that catches your eye, 
Cousin?’ 

‘There are one of two,’ I tried to sound as unaffected as she, 
but now I ceased to wonder that Violet’s dress-allowance did not 
more than cover her expediture : for the cost of these rich 
fabrics, the hours spent in making up the gowns; and then the 
bead embroidery, the lace flounces and silk ruchings with which 
they were adorned, must put the price of any single one of them 
at a staggeringly high figure, 

‘Now here is one which is quite our favourite! Is it not. Sister? 
I might even go so far as to declare it to be a positive master¬ 
piece! This primrose tulle creation. It has four skirts and I vow 
upon our good name that there are one thousand one hundred 
yards of fabric in its make-up! Of course that does include the 
ruching, but it is rather a lot, even for us!’ declared the elder 
woman. 

‘It is delightful, but not quite what I had in mind,’ I heard 
myself say, for as the prize of the collection, it would surely be 
priced in accordance with its grandeur. ‘How much is that pale 
turquoise muslin?’ 

There was a shocked silence as though I had committed some 
unforgivable sin, then : 

‘I will enquire, Madam. Would Madam care for a fitting?’ 

‘Perhaps, after I learn its price,’ 1 replied, thinking that as 
I had betrayed my total lack of finesse I might as well be hung 
for a sheep as a lamb. ‘Actually, there are several gowns that 
please me. But I should like to learn their cost before pondering 
further on whether to buy or not.’ 

Violet and Belinda were both looking at me in startled fashion, 
so I continued blithely : 

‘In London it is the custom to conduct one’s negotiations thus. 
I suppose that being the Metropolis may have something to do 
with everyone being brisk and business-like, although I did hear 
that up here in Yorkshire, transactions were entered in to in a 
similar manner.’ 

‘In the cattle markets they probably are,’ Violet murmured. 
‘But not in a house of fashion!’ 
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‘Then it is about time they were!’ I was unrepentant. ‘I will 
buy if I think I am getting value for money. But not otherwise. 
And so if you please, Miss Truelove, whilst you are discovering 
the cost of the turquoise muslin, pray also make enquiries regard¬ 
ing the white silk gauze with silver moons, that rose-pink with the 
flounces, the lilac-hued lace with crystal drops, the crimson vel¬ 
vet and that gold brocade. Those will do for a start! 

‘Certainly, Madam. Come, Sister, you know I have no head 
for figures and will need your assistance with the reckoning. We 
shall not keep you for longer than a mere moment, ladies.’ 

My eccentric behaviour was apparently forgotten, or at least 
was to be overlooked; for anyone who was prepared to spend 
on such a lavish scale could be forgiven some slight peccadilloes! 
Violet nudged me when the Misses Truelove had gone to enter 
into consultation as to how much they could reasonably expect 

to fleece from an oddity such as myself. 

‘You cannot afford all of those!’ she whispered. ‘That crimson 

velvet alone must be all of fifty guineas!’ 

‘I guessed that, and when I try it on I shall discover a strong 
dislike for it,’ I replied. ‘But to name them all sounded quite 
well, did it not?’ 

Belinda was undecided as to whether she should be hugely 
entertained or not, but chose the former course. 

‘Most impressive!’ She gurgled with quiet laughter. ‘They 
may be even now discussing discount for quantity.’ 

‘Actually, I quite liked that white silk gauze, myself,’ Violet 
sounded pettish. ‘And I noticed that most of the gowns you 
mentioned were in quite light shades. Do you not think some¬ 
thing a little darker would be more suitable?’ 

‘Not for dancing, surely? And as to that white one, I do not 
really hanker for it. It just happened to be the first I saw. If the 
price is to our liking we can see which of us it fits the closest. 
Shall we agree that this will decide who shall have it?’ 

It fitted me, and so soon as I put it on and regarded my reflec¬ 
tion in the cheval-mirror 1 knew that I must have it, even if it 
should prove to cost every penny of the allowance Lady Rut¬ 
ledge had made me. But it was not so expensive as I had feared, 
being a mere thirty-five guineas, and so I chose to purchase it as 
well as three more at prices a little cheaper. That enabled me 
to also select a hooded wool-lined cloak in pearl-grey velvet, a 
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pure white Kashmir shawl, and a Zouave jacket in quilted mul¬ 
berry satin. Some slight alteration needed to be made to one or 
two of these garments and so I paid a deposit and arranged to 
settle the rest of the bill when everything was brought to the 
Black Swan on the morrow. Violet had remained silent as I 
made my purchases : her manner was distant and I wondered 
if I had offended her by not adopting her suggestion that I choose 
gowns in possibly more sensible shades than the ones I had 
chosen. But I was weary of wearing sensible clothes, my ward¬ 
robe was full of them, and now I wanted something gay and 
frivolous and flattering to my colouring and figure! It was then 
that I realized I was becoming spoilt! For less than two short 
months ago I would have been highly delighted with and deeply 
grateful for, any one of the sober hued gowns I now disdained; 
but here 1 was, picking and choosing; selecting this, discarding 
that, and I thought I understood the reason for Violet’s strained 
silence as we journeyed back to the Black Swan, in the hired 
carriage, 

‘Oh, Violet, the events of this morning were just like a fan¬ 
tastic dream coming true!’ I declared, hoping to pour oil on the 
threatened troubled waters of our relationship. ‘Did I get carried 
away with the excitement of it all? If J did, please forgive me 
and try to understand. This has been a forenoon the memory of 
which I shall treasure my life long! For the like of it has never 
happened to me before, and probably never will again. But oh, 
what a gratifying experience it was to such as I! To you a shop¬ 
ping expedition is a normal occurrence, but not to me, or count¬ 
less other women like me!’ 

‘I suppose it must have been rather nice for you,’ she con¬ 
ceded and managed to summon a somewhat patronizing smile. 
Thus it was that the atmosphere was more harmonious during 
the afternoon when we shopped for Christmas gifts for some of 
the servants and each other and executed Lady Rutledge’s com¬ 
missions. It lasted throughout the evening when we all attended 
a poetry-reading at the Concert Rooms, and Violet and I were 
agreei 1 on our verdict of the entertainment offered, which we both 
thought boring in the extreme; though supper afterwards at 
Harker s Hotel was enjoyable enough to prevent the evening 
being a complete disaster. And next day we were still the best 
of friends as we chose our slippers, gloves, ornaments and reticules; 
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and the Misses Truelove delivered our purchases in good time 
for us to ponder lengthily on what we should wear for the Ball. 

‘I think that white with the silver moons does suit you the 
best,’ Violet said graciously. 

‘It would have looked far better on you, Violet/ I replied not 
to be outdone when it came to passing generous remarks. ‘But it 
was just not your fitting. Though I must own that I too do like it 
the best, and so I shall save it to wear over Christmas.’ 

‘You will not put it on for this evening?’ 

‘No. I intend to wear the turquoise.’ 

‘Oh! In that case I had better not wear my blue. Our colours 
would clash. And the primrose tulle I intend to save as you do 
your white.’ (For Violet had of course succumbed to the most 
expensive gown shown us) I shall have to wear my new lilac 
and white polka dot.’ 

‘No, you wear your blue and I shall put on something else,' I 
offered. 

‘Why? Do you not think the lilac gown is becoming on me? 
Then I do wish you had said so before I purchased it!’ 

‘I do not think that at all! I only said what I did because your 
blue was your first choice for the Ball tonight.’ 

We bickered on in amicable fashion, both of us seemingly 
anxious that the other should have her way, but did wear my 
turquoise and Violet put on her lilac and all was well, or so I 
thought until the Ball was well in progress and the former cool¬ 
ness in her manner manifested itself yet again. I wondered if I 
had inadvertently done something wrong, but nobody else seemed 
to disapprove of me : the rest of our party treated me as they 
always had; were perhaps even more friendly than usual for 
spirits were high on this lighthearted occasion, and Sir Nathan 
was even teased by his brother and sister-in-law for the number of 
times he had asked me to stand up for a dance. But not only he 
did that: Charles too, put his initials against several in the dainty 
little programme which each lady was given upon her arrival. Mr 
Rutledge led me out twice, and gentlemen who were made known 
to me were so very kind as to fill in all of the blank spaces so 
that not once was I forced to sit upon one of the gilt-framed 
chairs because I had no partner, and watch other folk dance by! 
For I was accepted : nay, more than that! My company was 
sought by many and eventually the pleasant realization dawned 
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on me that I was a success! But the admiring glances that came 
my way were not totally undeserved, I thought smugly, for I 
knew I looked well. Hortense who was of course with us, had 
arranged my hair in Grecian style; drawing it softly back from 
my face and taking it high to the crown, then allowing ringlets 
to cascade from it to below the nape of my neck. Although the 
cheapest of my purchases the turquoise muslin gown did full 
just : ce to my figure; accentuating my tiny waist and giving an 
illusion of voluptuousness to a bosom I had scarce noticed before. 
The bodice was cut en coeur, it had dainty puffed sleeves and the 
top-most skirt was caught up at either side and held in place by 
posies of palest pink silk rosebuds, to give a draped effect at the 
front and to form a short train at the back. Yes indeed, I did 
look nice! But did I look too nice? And could this be the reason 
for Violet’s return to her unapproachable manner? And my 
suspicion that might have been more sought after than had 
Violet was confirmed when Belinda asked me in teasing fashion : 

‘Well, Keziah, how does it feel to be the belle of the ball?’ 

‘I am enjoying this my first experience of dancing in company 
enormously,' i answered lightly. 'But as to being the belle, there 
are many here who can claim that title with far more justice 

than I!’ 

‘You are too modest, but that is a nice trait. And the number 
of wishful partners you have had to refuse is enough to turn any 
young girl’s head. And Nathan too, does not seem able to take 
his eyes off you!’ 

Next day we did not rise until the hour was well advanced 
and after a leisurely breakfast over which we discussed the events 
of the night before, Charles left his sister and me to do some 
last minute shopping whilst he went off to join the other gentle¬ 
men in our party. Violet had still seemed a little disgruntled as 
we bade each other good morning, but when I disclaimed any 
popularity I might have enjoyed, saying it was curiousity more 
than anything else which had brought the partners to my side, 
she did not deny this but said in a more friendly tone : 

‘Well of course, that was to be expected. People will wish to 
meet you if only to find out what kind of person you are! Par¬ 
ticularly as you are one who claims kinship to the Carilephs!’ 

‘And I repeat what I said to Belinda last night. That I have 
you and Charles to thank for everything. He for having had me 
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found, but you even more so for teaching me how to behave in 
polite society.’ 

This did elicit a smile from her but though my words had the 
desired effect by improving her humour, I was becoming weary 
of saying them, or those of a similar nature; ‘I know we go to 
the shops now, but we have bought most of what we want and 
therefore have not much left to purchase. What shall we do this 
afternoon and evening?’ 

‘At luncheon we shall ask Charles for his ideas,’ Violet replied. 
‘He always seems to find plenty to do and is sure to make some 
suggestion. Actually, I will not be sorry to return home. There 
is much to do there, and to my way of thinking this sojourn is 
becoming rather boring!’ 

There was to be a horse-race meeting that afternoon. So 
Charles told us when Violet asked him about his plans for the 
next hour or two; and he also told us it was his intention to 
attend it in the company of Sir Nathan and Mr Rutledge. And 
he seemed slightly disconcerted when his sister evinced great 
interest in this coming event. 

‘It is years since I saw horse-racing! Shall we go with the 
gentlemen, Keziah?’ 

‘Perhaps Keziah does not care for such things?’ he said with 
a total lack of enthusiasm. 

/ 

‘I do not know for I have never been,’ I replied. 

‘Never? Then it is high time you did ! ! his sister declared. ‘Put 
on something cosy and comfortable and not too important to 
you. You never know, it may be muddy underfoot there, and 
even though we shall doubtless be in the grandstand, it does not 
do to wear anything too fine.’ 

Charles had given in graciously and called for a four-wheeled 
carriage so that there would be ample room on such a short 
journey for all of our party; but the first of his trials was that 
though we ladies were wearing only modestly proportioned crino¬ 
lines, there was not space within the vehicles for all of us with¬ 
out a crush, so Charles after tossing coins with Sir Nathan and 
Mr Rutledge, was forced to take his seat outside with the driver 
upon the box. 

‘We should have ordered another conveyance,’ Belinda re¬ 
marked as we started out. 

‘Oh, it would not have been worth while to do that,’ Violet 
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replied. ‘It is not far and even though it is quite cold, there is not 
a hint of coming rain. No, Charles will do very well where he 
is! After all, Knavesmire is not far!’ 

Knavesmire! The name had a familiar ring to it, but puzzle 
as I did, 1 could not recall where 1 had heard it before. I must 
have been fully engrossed in trying to remember for only faintly 
I seemed to hear a humming noise, but it began to grow 
louder until it was akin to a roar, albeit some distance away. 

‘Keziah, Samuel has spoken to you twice!’ Violet's sharp 
nudge drew me back to an awareness of my companions’ presence. 

‘ 1 do beg your pardon. I fear I must have been day-dreaming,’ 
I said. ‘What did you say, sir? 1 

‘I only asked if you felt Dame Fortune was attendant upon 
you, Miss Mannion? For you cannot go a-racing without back¬ 
ing your fancy to win, at least once.’ 

‘Can you not, Mr Rutledge? Well in that case let us hope I 
select a speedy animal to bring us all untold wealth!’ He had 
spoken lightly and I answered in the same fashion; but it had 
entailed the greatest effort on my part as for some inexplicable 
reason, every fibre of my being told me 1 dui not want to go to 
this place. Utter foolishness : it was just a piece of ground where 
horses raced against each other for prize money, and spectators 
gambled their money on which of the beasts they thought would 
win the contest of speed and endurance. So why should I be 
undesirous of going? My upbringing had hardly been Puritan 
and therefore did not forbid any form of speculation, so why did 
I want nothing so much as to jump from the carriage and make 
all possible speed back to our place of lodging? 

‘I think you may have been better served to have taken a 
nap this afternoon,’ Violet hissed in my ear as our conveyance 
drew to a halt. ‘Belinda addressed you only a moment or so ago 
and only our arrival here prevented me from having to nudge 
you again! What is the matter with you?’ 

‘Nothing, really. A slight feeling of giddiness overcame me just 
now, but I do not want to make a fuss.’ 

‘Why did you not say?’ 

‘Because I did not wish to spoil everybody’s pleasure for the 
rest of the afternoon. Anyway, I am now quite recovered for the 
feeling has passed,’ 

‘Well, if you are sure ?’ Violet’s voice did hold anxiety in place 
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of its former tone of displeasure. Our whispered conversation 
was heard by none but we two for Belinda, her husband and 
brother-in-law had already descended from the carriage, and 
now stood with Charles, awaiting us. 

'You are certain you do not wish to return to the hostelry?’ 

‘Yes, I am/ I replied untruthfully, Come on, the others will 
be wondering what is keeping us and as I said just now, I am 
quite all right.’ 

Though in actual fact, I was not! A normal race-going crowd 
was there and we made our way through the rougher elements 
of these people to where the grandstand stood on a rise which 
overlooked the course the horses would run. From here gentlefolk 
could view the proceedings in sheltered comfort without having 
to rub shoulders with the hoi poloi : no, not for us the ginger¬ 
bread sellers and the vendors of hot potatoes, the coffee-stalls, the 
shell-fish stalls and the trays of hot meat pies. For the gentry 
could partake of refreshment within the grandstand, though ours 
would be of a more genteel nature: China tea or hot chocolate 
for the ladies; and rum-shrubs, hot-toddies and neguses for the 
gentlemen. At least so said the pamphlet thrust into my hand 
by the attendant who had helped us alight from the carriage, 
that was until the print on it began to waver before my eyes. The 
noise from the crowd seemed to grow : it rose from its previous 
clamour and grew into a roar, muffled at first and then intensify¬ 
ing and becoming more distinct; a roar which rose upon my 
every side until I felt I was surrounded by a solid wall of sound! 
And that sound was alive : throbbing and pulsating with un- 
dulterated menace! In dreams sometimes one thinks one has 
awakened to find oneself in dreadfui danger : tries to move, to 
flee, only to discover that one’s limbs are paralyzed; and when 
in desperation essays to call for aid, is mute, powerless to utter 
a single sound! So it was with me in this waking nightmare. It 
was as if my feet were shackled to leaden weights and I stood 
as though hewn from stone; the only movement of my entire 
body due to a fit of uncontrollable ague. Dimly I heard voices 
of concern but then the sound of these were lost amidst the 
vociferous tumult which was about to destroy me. I smelled the 
acrid reek of smoke and somehow found the time to think. ‘There 
must be a conflagration, somewhere.’ And had somebody, a long 
while ago, said it was cold? Cold but dry? For if they had they 
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were indeed mistaken, for the warmth I felt was beginning to 
become quite uncomfortable! And so the shaking of my limbs 
and the block of ice which I felt to be at the pit of my stomach 
could not be caused by the cold! Oh, no : they were caused by 
fear—, the frenzy of purest terror—, agony ! Aaaaa— ah! And 
just before I became a living, shrieking, flaming torch the 
thunderous roar adopted a nauseating coherence: 

‘Burn her! Burn her! Burn the witch! Burn her!’ 

But by the Mercy of God a great black abyss opened before 
me to swallow me into blessed oblivion, and I knew no more. 

Gradually awareness returned to me and I found myself lying 
on my bed within my chamber at the Black Swan. An elderly 
gentleman had his back turned to me but I could hear him 
speaking to someone and I raised my head a trifle to perceive 
Violet just beyond him. 

‘The patient has done too much, too swiftly. And that is the 
reason for her sudden collapse. You ladies are so determined to 
cram as much enjoyment as possible into a short stay in the city, 
and so the end result is only too obvious. Miss Mannion needs 
rest, but little else. She may take this draught if she finds sleep 
eludes her tonight, and in my opinion a sharp talking-to would 
not come amiss, either! But that can well wait until tomorrow!’ 

‘We intended to return home in the morning. Will she be able 
to travel by then?’ 

‘Unless anything unforeseen happens in the meantime, cer¬ 
tainly. Be the best thing for her. Too much gaiety squeezed into 
just a few days is enough to cause any young lady to swoon, 
especially if she is not used to it. Rest, quiet, and a return to a 
sensible way of living are all that are required. That will be a 
guinea!’ 

Until he had gone I feigned a continued state of unawareness, 
but so soon as Violet and I were alone I raised my head once 
again and whispered : 

‘Oh, Violet, I am so sorry!’ 

‘Why should you be sorry, Cousin? You have nothing 
with which to reproach yourself. And I am the one to be sorry! 
How do you feel?’ 

‘Extremely foolish, but apart irom that, quite well. 'Though 
the knowledge that I have spoiled the enjoyment of everyone 
for the whole of the afternoon weighs like a stone upon my 
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conscience. Whatever must they think of me?’ 

‘Their only thought is anxiety, I assure you. And it is all my 
fault! You confessed to not feeling well and even though you 
did declare that the fit of giddiness had passed, I should have 
guessed you were just saying that to avoid being thought a 
nuisance! Just as if we would! And also 1 was well aware you 
were not accustomed to the busy life we have been leading for 
the past few days, and I should have made allowances to prevent 
your present state of fatigue. The physician was right of course, 
and I accept full responsibility for your plight.’ 

‘I did hear his last few words before he left," I said. ‘He sounded 
most disagreeable!’ 

‘Well, he seemed to know his business but he will certainly 
never make a fortune from the charm of his bedside manner! 
Now you must rest and I shall remain with you just in case you 
should wish for anything.’ 

‘Pray what is the time, and where are the others?’ 

‘Belinda is in my chamber, the gentlemen are downstairs in 
the coffee-room and it is almost four o’clock.’ 

‘Then if you desire me to rest without the knowledge weighing 
on my mind that I have quite ruined the last day of our visit to 
York, you will rejoin the other members of our party taking 
Belinda with you and try to spend the remaining hours as we 
would have done if I had not collapsed and made such a spec¬ 
tacle of myself. Please, Violet! Tf Ilortense will be kind enough 
to look in on me now and then, I shall need no further attend¬ 
ance.’ 

She hesitated, 'i am undecided what to do for the best. You 
maintain you have recovered but ! have learned how much 
reliance can be placed on such an assertion from your lips!’ 

‘Then put your faith in Hortense if you doubt my veracity. 
You can rely on her, surely?’ 

Violet wavered for a little longer but eventually tip-toed from 
the room : and thank heavens for that, I thought ungratefully 
as I was at last left alone to ponder on the disturbing incident 
which had just befallen me. My body and limbs were still pos¬ 
sessed by a lethargy against which 1 had no desire to struggle; 
but my mind was sharp, clear, and I did not delude myself that 
my frightening experience was quite outside my comprehension. 
()nce, long ago, was it possible I had been Anne Garside, she 
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who was burned for witchcraft? For this did seem the only ex¬ 
planation for the knowledge I had buried deep within me. Had 
Abbot’s Garth once been my home and Knavesmire my place 
of execution? For although apparently I had no knowledge of 
what that plot of land had been before it became the present-day 
race-course, I had no need to delve into the history of this fair 
city of York to find out, for my instinctive dread of the place 
told me. But the awareness that not until my arrival in York¬ 
shire did any of these strange visions manifest themselves, brought 
me no comfort; for I was frightened that now they might come 
upon me at any time, causing me great distress. Was I she, was 
she me; or, horrifying thought, was she just exerting an influence 
over me? And was that influence baleful, or the reverse? And 
from what I had only just experienced, the answer to that seemed 
to lie in the fact that so far it did not appear to have done me 
a great deal of good! 

* * * 

Upon our return to Carileph Towers I soon found I had not too 
much time for dismai thoughts and grim forebodings as to a 
spectral invasion of my mind and body, for Christmas was only 
two weeks away and there was a great deal to do. Too much 
for even the competent Violet to manage unaided and so she 
delegated a little of her authority to me. This was a delightful 
state of affairs for now I could issue instructions in my own right 
and use my own judgement as to where the scarlet ribbons, tinsel 
streamers and boughs of evergreens should be bestowed to give 
the most artistic effect. I also learned there were to be only four 
house-guests, all of them distantly connected to the family by 
marriage-ties and of the same generation as Lady Rutledge. 

‘They have been spending Christmas here since long before 
Charles or I were born,’ Violet said. ‘And do not expect any 
merriment from their company, or you will be sadly disappointed.’ 

‘Oh, dear. Are they as bad as that? Who are they?’ 

‘A brother and his two sisters, none of whom have ever married. 
They are named Walter, Matilda and Grace Pargetter, and there 
is a widow who is quite unrelated to the others, her name is Alice 
Chandler.’ 

‘How do you intend to entertain these people?’ I asked. ‘Will 
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it not be a difficult undertaking?’ 

‘Not at all. They entertain each other with an exchange of 
symptoms, and vie with each other as to who suffers the most 
from various ailments. So all we have to do is feed them, give 
them comfortable chambers with large fires and they are per¬ 
fectly happy.’ 

‘It sounds rather pointless for them to come at all!’ I observed. 

‘To you it may seem so, but it is the highlight of their year! 
They are not very well off financially, and to come here is abso¬ 
lute heaven for them. To be able to tell their friends they are 
recognized as kinfolk by the Carilephs, even though it is through 
former marriages, and to be able to substantiate their claim by 
coming here to spend Christmas every year, is no small thing to 
them. Oh, at one time I was tempted to call a halt to this tradi¬ 
tion, but I found I could not bring myself to do it.’ 

‘Ah, and you pretend not to be soft-hearted!’ I exclaimed. 

She laughed, ‘At Ghristmastide everyone’s better nature comes 
to the fore, and anyway Aunt Lucy likes to see these guests, but 
even she draws the line at these visits being more frequent than 
once a year. And if we are invited out to dinner or a ball whilst 
these people are here we just leave them behind and go and 
enjoy ourselves. For they never even wish to accompany us, so 
really they are very little trouble.’ 

Violet was arranging a grand dinner party to be held on the 
evening before Christmas Eve, and she also planned a Ball on 
Boxing Day with breakfast the following morning for those who 
would remain overnight, this being an innovation copied from 
our recent stay at Abbot’s Garth. For the first time in years the 
west wing was to be opened up to accommodate these extra 
guests and I suspected there were many uncomplimentary re¬ 
marks regarding their mistress upon the lips of her servants as 
they scoured and polished, brushed and dusted, aired and warmed 
chambers disused for ages, Violet was everywhere at once: 
criticising, harrying, giving orders which she contradicted a few 
hours later having had second thoughts upon subjects which to 
my mind did not matter in the least. 

Now I was getting to know Charles really well I had decided 
he was one of the nicest people I had ever met. Never did I see 
him lose his temper, not even when his sister railed at him in the 
most unpleasant manner and quite without good reason; and 
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though he was playing a fair part in the organizing of the com¬ 
ing festivities he was making far less commotion about it so that 
when confronted by Violet and accused of lack of effort he was 
able to silence her in such a bland way that it brought a smile 
to my lips, by replying : 

‘The stabling, my dear? It is allocated down to the last stall! 
The housing of the carriages? Well, they would come to no harm 
in the open air for just the one night, but should the weather 
turn really inclement I have had the great barn at the home- 
farm cleared and made ready to shelter them. Really, Violet, you 
have no need to fret over those trifles for they are solely my 
concern.’ 

Thus it was that whilst Violet continued to harry Mrs Blair 
the housekeeper and the unfortunate Lovage, Charles with his 
arrangements made and settled was free to help with the little 
tasks which had been assigned to me; and even though I should 
have taken immense pleasure in executing them without his aid, 
his company as together we decorated the mighty fir tree which 
now stood in the hall, and tucked sprigs of holly behind the ears 
of the elegant marble statues added to it enormously. The awe¬ 
inspiring cloak of dignity he had worn when first we met was set 
aside to show him as he really was. A rapport grew between us 
and when we were alone together we found we could both laugh 
at the silliest things, secure in the knowledge that what would 
amuse one would amuse the other. He revealed a gift for mimicry 
and though some of his imitations of his sister’s mannerisms and 
modes of speech could be defined as being a trifle unkind, they 
were so cleverly done, so lifelike, so exact that 1 was too con¬ 
sumed by mirth to even think of reproving him. I was so at ease 
in his presence that I even confessed to him my ridiculous sus¬ 
picions during our first journey to Garileph Towers, and I thought 
he would never cease laughing as 1 recounted my alarming fears 
that he might be a white-slave trader, a demented doctor or a 
sadistic slayer. 

‘Poor, poor Keziah!’ he guffawed. ‘Yet you betrayed no sign 
of your troubled mind and for that alone I must indeed admire 
■you.’ 

‘At the time to show my terror seemed pointless. I just hoped 
for the opportunity to run for my life ere you took it from me! 
And I judged I might stand a better chance of doing so if you 
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were unprepared for such an action on my part.’ 

‘And yet here we are, doing dear Violet’s bidding in the most 
amicable fashion, and I hope I have proved myself to be not 
such an ogre after all! ’ 

Of course I saw Lady Rutledge every day, and now we did 
have other topics of conversation besides my early life. Our visit 
to York was discussed in detail and I told her everything con¬ 
cerning it apart from my unnerving experience on that last after¬ 
noon; but I had to confirm my suspicion. 

‘The race-course at Knavesmire. Tell me if you will, Milady, 
for what purpose was that ground used before the present one?’ 

‘I have no idea. It has always been the haunt of riff-raff so 
far as I know. But I have never attended a meeting there, though 
that is not surprising for I have no interest in anything of that 
nature.’ 

So Lady Rutledge, my chief source of information failed me on 
that occasion, but I was not dismayed for I knew that if I per¬ 
severed I could glean the knowledge from somebody else. 

Everybody, well almost everybody, seemed to be imbued with 
the spirit of the impending season of good-will. Even Sir Nathan 
bestirred himself to visit his aunt-by-marriage more frequently 
than before, or so I thought until she replied to my remarking 
on it by saying : 

‘Oh no, that is my doing. He comes to see me often and has 
done so for years, though usually during the hours of morning. 
Rut now T have told him it suits me better if he comes during the 
afternoons i'or I am becoming quite a slug-a-bed in the fore-noons.’ 

Of course this may well have been so and it was only my guilty 
conscience which made me suspect otherwise, for I had wondered 
if he were intent on trying to expose me for the fraud I was. On 
two occasions he had quizzed me on my childhood, repeating the 
same questions at another time as if to compare my answers, one 
against the other. Fortunately my memory being good I was able 
to recall my previous replies, thus merely saying what I had said 
before; and so I thought I had cause to wonder. 

‘Then shall I visit you a little later? After he has gone?’ I 
asked. 

‘No, no. I like to have you young people about me if only for 
short periods, and it makes such a pleasant change to enter into 
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a general conversation instead of the usual dialogue between just 
me and another person. Anyway, he too likes you to be here, 
i le has told me he has a great admiration for you, Keziah!’ 

‘That was most kind of him.’ 

‘I suppose it could be named so, but I have never known him 
to be anything else. Yes, I am very fond of Nathan, even though 
he is no blood kin of mine, but only a nephew by marriage.’ 

‘He does seem to be a most agreeable gentleman!’ I felt obliged 
to pass some generous comment in return for his expressed regard 
for me. 

‘It is a great pity he does not appear able to find a suitable 
lady who would awaken within him a desire to wed. I should 
like to see him settled, with children to carry on the family name, 
for his brother and Belinda have been wed for several years but 
do not look as if they will fulfil any hopes in that direction.’ 

‘Oh, surely they have plenty of time before them in which to 
set up a nursery,’ I retorted. ‘And I believe Violet cherishes fond 
hopes so far as Sir Nathan is concerned. So they may make a 
match of it one day.’ 

‘Well, charming she can be when she chooses, even I will own 
that, but fortunately Nathan has the great good sense to look 
for more in a wife than a pretty face, a neat figure and a hand¬ 
some dowry! And though I should like to see both of them 
settled before I die, I would much prefer that it not be to each 
other! Nathan in my opinion, could do a great deal better for 
himself than to wed with Violet!’ 

‘You amaze me, Milady,’ I said with truth. ‘For I would have 
thought your concern be more centred upon Violet than him.’ 

‘Violet is more than capable of looking after her own welfare! 
Oh, she may be my true niece but that does not blind me to her 
faults! She is selfish, extravagant, domineering and wilful, and 
that is the better side of her nature.’ 

1 laughed. ‘You speak in jest, of course. She may be a little 
of all of those things, but are not we all in varying degrees? And 
I know that Violet has been very good to me!’ 

‘Perhaps she has, for possibly it suits her purpose at the 
moment. But if you should happen to cross her, then have a 
care.’ 

At this point our interesting and revealing conversation was 
brought to a sudden halt by her ladyship’s personal attendant, 
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Mrs Jessop, interrupting it with the announcement: 

‘Mr Felton is here, Milady. Do you wish to see him now, or 
shall I bid him to await your pleasure?’ 

‘He may come in at once for Miss Mannion is about to take 
her leave of me. Good afternoon, child. I will see you again to¬ 
morrow.’ 

I rose and made my curtsey. 

‘Good day, Lady Rutledge. And farewell until then/ 

The solicitor greeted me courteously as we passed each other 
in her ladyship’s ante-room, and I wondered briefly what reason 
could have brought him all the way from York? But it could 
be a weighty or trivial matter, for a client of Lady Rutledge’s 
reputed wealth would surely command the personal attention of 
even so dignified a personage as Mr Felton himself; and in any 
event, whatever it was could not possibly have anything to do 
with me! 

The Rutledges came over to dine with us during the week-end 
before Christmas and stayed the night as we had done at Abbot’ 
Garth; but the weather proved kinder on this occasion for on 
the Sunday morning there was nothing to prevent us from at- 
ending church, and it was just after this that I became aware of a 
disturbing change in my attitude towards gentlemen with whom 
I had only recently become acquainted. I found I was com¬ 
paring them ail with Charles, to their undoubted detriment! Sir 
Nathan I liked exceeding well; he was good-natured without 
being a fool, handsome in a rugged way, of manly stature and 
physique and a pleasant person to be with and to talk to. But 
although he was most intelligent and could be vastly entertaining, 
his wit was not so rapier sharp as was Charles’s, even though it 
might be a little less inclined to poke fun at others, and he was 
not nearly so strikingly good-looking as was Charles, Yes, Sir 
Nathan’s features were quite unremarkable when set against 
those of Charles Carileph, for the latter’s countenance really 
did compel the eye! He was not so tall as Charles and even 
though his shoulders might be broader, in proportion his waist 
was not so narrow. Sir Nathan would enter a room unobtrusively 
but the commanding presence of Charles seemed to make every¬ 
one aware that he was in their midst, Wherever he was, the con¬ 
versation was the most animated, the laughter gay and frequent; 
elderly ladies would act like coy young maids and their normally 
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morose spouses would guffaw heartily for no real reason and 
slap Charles upon the back, telling him he was a card ! And they 
did not mean a ‘court card’ either! 

At that time of the awakening of my senses I was unconscious 
of the fact I must have been regarding his every move so closely ; 
but upon occasion and then with increasing frequency he would 
look up to see me watching him, catch my eye and hold my gaze, 
and a slight smile would quirk his lips as though he were sending 
me a silent message, ‘I only tolerate these fools for sake of polite¬ 
ness and though they stand between us now, it is you with whom 
I should much rather be conversing. We understand each other, 
you and I." And his eyes would leave mine and light upon some 
object, return to mine and back again, drawing my attention 
visually to something ridiculous like the over-decorated bonnet 
of some lady; and his brows would rise a fraction as if sound¬ 
lessly querying, l ! lave you ever before seen such a figure of fun?’ 
and then the company with whom he was engaged would claim 
him, but I would be left with the delightful knowledge that he 
far preferred my companionship. As 1 did his! At last I confessed 
it to myself; for for what other reason should my heart leap in 
my breast when I felt the warm glow from his eyes resting upon 
me? Yes, he was the yard-stick against whom any man measured 
would be found wanting. For no other was so clever, so hand¬ 
some, so amusing nor so exciting to be with. Charles Garileph! 
Even his name was more impressive than any other man’s; and 
the mere sound of it being mentioned would send my pulses 
racing and T would edge closer so I might hear what was being 
said about this epitome of masculinity. Never did I hear any¬ 
thing but praise, for he was held in high esteem by all who knew 
him; ah, hut even though it was but a short time since he and I 
had met, i guessed I knew him better than did a great many 
of these other folk. For they did not know how he mocked their 
effusive compliments : the gushing reproofs of the ladies who 
bridled like skittish mares at his approach, the bashful modesty 
of their hopeful daughters, and the fawning civility of their 
men-folk. Admittedly there was a cruel streak in his nature, 
otherwise he would not have had the ability to ape with such 
hilarious accuracy any oddity on manner or peculiarity of speech 
with which a person might be afflicted; a nervous tic, a neighing 
laugh, an inclination to stammer! No, these caricatures of his 
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neighbours were not kind, but upon my word they were humor¬ 
ous ! Sir Nathan I knew would never poke fun at somebody else’s 
misfortune; but then he was he, and Charles was Charles, and I 
also knew in whose company I would liefer be even though I 
did say to the latter gentleman : 

‘I wonder which of my failings you depict with such devastating 
accuracy when I am not by to see you V 

And his frivolous mood seemed to leave him for he replied 
in a tone warm with sincerity : 

‘Ah, there I am at a loss for 1 can find no fault with you. If 
every woman could be as you are this world would be a happier 
place! No, on second thoughts I would not have it so, for you 
would no longer be unique!’ He hesitated as if he would say 
more; but checked himself, bowed, turned sharply on his heel 
and strode away, leaving me to stand staring after him and wish¬ 
ing with all my heart that I could see into his and thus discover 
whether the feelings he aroused in mine were also present in his. 
For now I knew I had fallen in love with him! Reluctantly I 
admitted it to myself for the sensations which swept through me 
every time he was close by or 1 heard his name spoken, matched 
exactly all of those at which f had hitherto scoffed when reading 
of besotted heroines in penny novelettes. I could be floating on a 
cloud of happiness one minute and engulfed by deepest despair 
the next. For any hope of romance between us was blighted 
before it could even become a bud, much less blossom. How 
could he look upon me, even as T now was, and fail to mentally 
picture me as I had been? For his London solicitor must have 
told him of me, ragged and almost destitute, toiling in the lowest 
of taverns, living in a slum and quite ignorant of everything 
that had been an integral part of his life since he had drawn 
breath. Oh, he might have a kindness for me and my sense of 
humour matched his so exactly that he enjoyed my company, 
but that was as far as any feeling for me would be allowed to 
develop by a person such as he! And even if wishful thinking 
on mv part did become reality, he could never stoop and lift a 
person like me to the lofty pinnacle of social standing enjoyed 
by the Carilephs for hundreds of years. He was far too conscious 
of his station in life and of what was fitting. His ancient family 
could never be linked with that of a nobody: his near-noble 
blood could never be expected to mingle with that of a pauper 
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from the back-alleys of London! His lineage was too proud to 
accept an unknown quantity like me on an equal footing; and 
even though he might have a fondness for me, any further 
demonstration of affection could only be of a clandestine nature, 
and I wanted none of that! Although I owned there could be 
worse fates as I contemplated such a future. To he set up dis¬ 
creetly in a neat little house with a servant or two to see to one’s 
comfort, and a neat little income with which to pay for these 
niceties. A fate worse than death? Ah, but it was more than 
likely that whoever first coined that phrase had never had to 
make the choice; for life is sweet and only the strongest-willed 
female would refuse her favours to a man whom she truly loved 
if she knew this was the only way she could be by his side, hear 
his dear voice, cheer him when he sorrowed; soothe him when 
he was beset by anxieties and rejoice with him when he tri¬ 
umphed. I was startled to realize how shocking my thoughts 
had become ! That I should be considering with equanimity the 
setting up of a love-nest with Charles tlarileph when all he had 
ever said was that he could find no fault with me; and even 
then he might have been jesting as he was ever ready to do when 
he spoke to other folk. And why should he regard me in a 
different light? For he was more than just clever, he was intuitive, 
able to unerringly detect the frailties and foibles of those whom 
he knew: so why not mine? Had he guessed that I was falling 
hopelessly in love with him? Had I unknowingly worn my heart 
upon my sleeve for him to instantly perceive, inwardly deride, 
and be tempted to encourage me in my stupidity? Oh, the 
humiliation of the thought was unbearable, and T then and 
there resolved that henceforth I should be less ready to chuckle 
at his witticisms, less available when he sought my company; 
and far less willing to leap to his defence when Violet criticised 
him as she frequently did, in his hearing and out of it. 

But if he had guessed I held him in aflfection his sister was not 
so observant, for she began to quizz me on a different matter 
entirely, though her voice had an underlying edge to it as she 
teased : 

‘You seem to have made quite a conquest, Keziah! For I have 
never before seen Nathan quite so much about the place, and 
T also note that his visits to Aunt Lucy are nicely timed to coin¬ 
cide with yours!’ 
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‘Her ladyship has asked him to come during the afternoons. 
She says it suits her convenience better to receive him then.’ I 
replied. 

‘Well, her physician has advised her not to entertain more than 
one visitor at a time, lest she become over-tired.’ 

‘I did not know that. I am sorry, but I did ask her whether I 
should go to her apartments at a different hour from when Sir 
Nathan is there, but she would not hear of it.’ 

‘That may be so, hut she does not always know what is in her 
own best interests. I shall have to speak to Dr Neville about this 
when next I see him.’ 

‘I wish you would, for it would grieve me beyond measure to 
learn I was an unwitting party to Lady Rutledge being caused 

harm.’ 

‘There is another thing. I feel I should warn you not to take 
any compliments Nathan may pay you, too seriously. And I 
think it is only fair to tell you that he has raised hopes in the 
bosoms of several young ladies who live hereabouts, not to say 
their Mama’s, but nobody has been able to bring him actually 
to the point of declaring himself.’ 

‘Well, Violet, I thank you for your warning but so far as I 
am concerned there is really no need for it. Sir Nathan has 
never been anything but extremely courteous to me, but he has 
never singled me out for particular attention. And as for myself, 
I can say with truth that I cherish none of those hopes of which 
you speak!’ 

Of the four Carileph Towers house-guests there were two to 
whom I took an instant liking, whereas on the other two I decided 
to reserve judgement. But Mr Pargetter was a dear old man, a 
trifle absent-minded though very wef versed in the gallant man¬ 
ners and speech of yester-year : indeed, he seemed to still dwell 
in the world of his youth and even yet wore knee-breeches and 
silk stockings when he attired himself ready to sit down to his 
dinner. Miss Grace, the younger of his two sisters I also found 
to be charming, but her diffident observations and gentle 
demeanour were totally at variance with those of her elder sister 
Miss Pargetter. It did not take me long to guess it was this latter 
lady who ruled their small household with a rod of iron, and that 
the other two let her make all the decisions and did her bidding 
without question. I did not care overmuch for Mrs Chandler, 
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either. She had been bereaved for more than thirty years but 
her favourite topic of conversation was the last sickness and 
eventual death-bed of her late husband; and those of other folk 
who had also gone to claim their heavenly reward. But as Violet 
had said, they all seemed quite happy to be in the company of 
each other, even though my two favourites took only a small 
part in recounting the sufferings due to past ailments; the trials 
endured, the treatments prescribed, and the merits of herbal 
concoctions versus those of patent medicines; and also the dire 
prediction that the world was on the brink of disaster and would 
surely end when Old Mother Shipton had prophesied, in 1881. 

But that was several years away and even if she should in time 
be proved correct, we could first enjoy Christmas! For my own 
part 1 decided there was nothing to be gained by worrying what 
the future might hold for me, and resolved to extract every iota 
of pleasure I could from this unbelievable situation in which I 
found myself: for it would never happen to me again. This 
was a once in a lifetime’s experience for such as I : to be dressed 
like a lady, waited on by servants, accepted by genteel society; 
be warm and well fed and have nothing to do but make myself 
agreeable to mostly congenial people. Yes, this time last year I 
had been slaving away at the tavern where Mr Pomeroy had 
found me, and next year? Well, I could be better placed than 
then if promises were kept and everything went as planned; but 
there again, if I faced stern reality I could not ignore the fact 
that i could be a great deal worse off than before; unemployed, 
quite destitute and entirely homeless. 

And the worst side of Violet’s nature was now showing as it 
never had before and she was growing shorter tempered with 
every passing day. True she had much to plan, but she allowed 
the merest trifle to upset her, and I marvelled that she should 
take her position of chatelaine of this household so seriously 
that nothing short of sheer perfection would satisfy her; but any 
form of criticism offended her deeply. Thus it was she was quite 
put out by Miss Pargetter’s observation that never before had 
she and her brother and sister been buried away in the west 
wing when they had been invited to stay at larileph lowers! 
Their chambers had always before been in the main part of the 
building when they had visited on former occasions. 

‘And it is not as though I ever specifically invite them ! ’ Violet 
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told me in an aggrieved tone. ‘They just come as a matter of 
course, year after year. But this time I want the larger chambers 
to accommodate the guests who will stay on after the Boxing 
Day Bail. And that is another thing ! I have not yet received con¬ 
firmation from the orchestra whom I have engaged to play the 
music. Whatever shall I do if they fail me?’ 

‘You will contrive something, in your usual capable fashion,’ 
I said soothingly. ‘And Miss Pargetter is the only person who has 
made an adverse comment regarding her chamber, for Miss 
f Irace was only saying to me yesterday that she could not under¬ 
stand why you had not used the west wing before, as she finds 
it much more pleasant there than in the main body of the house.’ 

‘Oh, did she indeed? Well, any fool would know the reason 
for that! We have never before needed the space, that is why! 
And I suppose she also silently disapproves of the way I run 
the whole mansion? Well, I should like to see her try to shoulder 
the responsibility for it, if only for one day!’ 

‘I am sure she did not mean that at all! Indeed, she as well 
as all the rest of us is filled with nothing but admiration for the 
way in which you order every single thing, and we are all well 
aware of the planning you do to ensure the smooth running of such 
an establishment as this. We all know that none of us could do it! ’ 

This succeeded in smoothing her ruffled feathers for the 
moment, but she was soon off on another tack. 

‘I wish I had someone to advise me as to whether I have used 
the downstairs chambers to their best advantage for the night 
of the Ball! I thought the small dining room for a running 
buffet and the great dining room in which to serve the sit-down 
supper. The music room I have set aside so that gaming may 
take place there for there are always those who do not care to 
dance, having a preference for cards or dice. The morning room 
is to be a place where the ladies may retire and the library to 
serve the same purpose for the gentlemen.’ 

‘And cloaks?’ 

‘The breakfast parlour for the gentlemen’s use, and one of the 
withdrawing rooms for the ladies. That will leave two other 
drawing rooms for people who just want to sit about and gossip.’ 

‘Well, I do not think your arrangements could be bettered. To 
mv mind they sound ideal! ’ 

‘Yes, but you have no notion of anything like this, so your 
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approval or otherwise is really no criterion, is it?’ 

‘You are quite correct, of course. I beg your pardon. I realize 
now I had no right to voice an opinion.’ 

'Oh, pray do not be so pettish!’ she told me tartly. ‘I meant 
nothing by that remark but even you must own the truth of it. 
You take offence much too easily, for the most trivial things! And 
I am so busy I cannot be bothered to consider every word before 
I utter it.’ 

‘Evidently. But I am not offended, only grieved that I am too 
ignorant to be of any help to you. Why not ask Lady Rutledge? 
1 feel certain she would be delighted to play a part, no matter 
how small, in the organizing of the festivities. And it surely would 
not tire her too much if you consulted with her?’ 

‘Keziah, you are a gem! Yes, I will do that. And I am sorry 
to have been such a cross-patch lately,’ 

‘Not at all. And now tell me, what do you intend to wear for 
the Flintwoods’ dinner party tomorrow night?’ 

So peace between us was once again restored until the even¬ 
ing after, when I was placed at the table of my host with Sir 
Nathan on my right hand and Charles on my left; whilst Violet 
was seated between two gentlemen, one of whom seemed to be in 
his dotage and the other being stone-deaf. And it her baleful 
looks which travelled along and across the board could have 
killed, I am sure that my immediate neighbours and I would 
have choked upon our dinners and succumbed instantly instead 
of savouring a very fine meal with relish and enjoying each other’s 
company inordinately. Happily there was no suggestion that 
we should remain overnight at Flintwood Grange and carriages 
were called for at eleven o’clock so that this particular evening’s 
entertainment did not prove to be a lengthy one. 

‘Thank heavens for that! ’ Violet muttered as we set off on 
the homeward journey. ‘What a dreadful evening! I thought I 
should die from ennui! Wherever do they find their guests ? I do 
declare, those who sat on either side of me were utter relics! I 
had never met them before, had you, Charles?’ 

‘I do not believe I have had that pleasure before tonight.' 

‘Pleasure?’ she snorted. ‘Well, distance may lend enchantment 
but let me assure you, a closer scrutiny of the people in question 
reveals anything but that!’ 

At this unfortunate moment 1 allowed a giggle to escape my 
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compressed lips. 

‘And what are you sniggering at, Cousin? My predicament at 
table? Well., you at least were enjoying yourself hugely. I could 
easily see that! But pray allow me to inform you that rolling 
your eyes and smirking up into Nathan Rutledge’s face was not 
what I should call seemly behaviour. Yes, it struck me at the 
time that you are losing a little of your so recently acquired 
social polish, and are reverting to type !’ 

‘Violet, that will do!’ Charles’s contemptuous tone sent cold 
shivers down my own spine. 

‘But I only—’ 

‘Be silent, Miss!’ 

And to my amazement, she obeyed what could only be de¬ 
scribed as his command. Admittedly I too should have hesitated 
to defy him, but Violet was a very different personage from me! 
She was his sister : she ruled his house, and in any previous argu¬ 
ment with her brother she had always given as good as she 
received, if not better. But this was different! It was as if she 
had overstepped the mark of the liberties he permitted her ; and 
that although she was the chatelaine of his home and his equal 
in most things, this was not so in all! And the continuing un¬ 
comfortable silence as we travelled homewards gave me leisure 
to wonder if whether there could indeed be any traits in Charles’s 
character which could possibly be feared? For Violet was not 
the type of young woman who would retire gracefully from the 
lists unless she knew with absolute certainty that she would not 
emerge triumphant. 

So soon as Carileph Towers was reached we bade each other 
good night and went our separate ways; but ! suspected that 
something more passed between diaries and his sister before 
they finally retired, for I heard a subdued murmuring through 
the wall which separated her bedchamber from mine, and several 
time a sound of greater distinctness as if someone had reached 
the point of sheer exasperation though none of the words spoken 
were loud enough to be audible to me as I unashamedly eaves¬ 
dropped. But the outcome of the argument or discussion or what¬ 
ever it was proved pleasant enough so far as I was concerned, 
for at breakfast I was greeted by a radiant Violet who was 
evidently very anxious to make amends for her spiteful remarks 
of the night before. I of course accepted the proffered olive branch, 
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but I was wary still lest by some trvial word or deed I might 
once again upset her even though I might be in high favour at 
the moment, 

‘Dear Keziah, you have a sensible head on your shoulders. 
Tell me, what do you think I should do about this?’ and then, 
‘Come, Cousin, let us go and see what the servants have done 
to the floor in the ballroom. Mrs Blair declares one can see one’s 
reflection in its shine, but you know that what a menial may 
judge to be perfection often falls far short of our standards! ’ 
and she would link her arm in mine in comradely fashion as 
though there had never been a dissenting word between us. 

But despite Violet’s unpredictable behaviour, this was the 
most delightful Christmas I had known since Mama died. For 
the first time I could express my gratitude in small ways to the 
servants with whom I came into the most contact: for Hortense 
I had bought a tortoise-shell dress-comb to set in her ever-elegant 
coiffure, and Doris and Little Joan I had treated both alike by 
buying them each a pair of pure silk stockings. It had been more 
difficult to find the right gifts for the family, but as Lady Rut¬ 
ledge liked to read and had expressed a liking for his work, I had 
purchased for her Mr Dickens’s latest novel; and towards the end 
of our shopping expedition in York when Violet’s second allow¬ 
ance was dwindling rapidly she had been undecided as to which 
one of two pairs of coloured evening gloves she should >uy 
whilst bemoaning the fact that she could not afford both, having 
already selected six pairs of white ones. Her choice was then 
hovering between a pair of lavender-hued gloves and others the 
shade of bronze, and when she finally settled on the one, I 
secretly bought her the others, therefore I was quite confident 
she would be pleased with my gift as she had regretted her own 
choice later. Charles was the most difficult person of them all 
to buy for, but as he loved the nearby moorland in all of its 
moods I bought him a small painting depicting some of its rugged 

grandeur, and just hoped he would like it. 

Violet’s dinner party which was held a few days before Christ¬ 
mas was a great success, to her intense gratification and my pro¬ 
found relief. Of course the really big event was to be the Ball on 
Boxing Day, but this function was almost as important even 
though only twenty-four people sat down to dine. These con¬ 
sisted of persons with whom the Carilephs were on the closest 
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terms, the Rutledges being included; but although the chambers 
above stairs were by then quite ready to receive guests, nobody 
intended to stay until the morrow as they all had preparations 
of their own to make. Rut until the night of the Ball when 
Christmas would be virtually over, none of them would take 
advantage of the extra hospitality offered this year at Carileph 
Towers. 

I wore a gown of pale green watered silk with flounces of 
white lace and a bertha collar of the same; Violet’s ensemble 
was in apricot velvet and her throat was adorned with a close- 
fitting necklet of gold set with emeralds, and attired thus she 
appeared so magnificent that my gasp of admiration when I saw 
her was quite unfeigned, 

‘My dear Violet, you look absolutely ravishing! I do not recall 
seeing you buy that gown from the Misses Truelove.’ 

‘No, 1 have had it by me since earlier this year but this is the 
first time I have worn it. You really do think it looks well?’ 

‘It is one of the nicest things you have, in my humble opinion, 
anyway. You always do manage to outshine every other lady, 
but on this occasion you have truly surpassed yourself!’ 

Thus the evening was off to a fine start and everything which 
followed went quite well. None of the guests were late : the 
table-setting was a masterpiece of artistry (although I noticed 
with some amusement that Violet had seated me well away from 
Sir Nathan and had given me the dullest of neighbours), and 
Lovage had reason to beam with pride at the conclusion of the 
meal when Charles drew him aside to praise his efforts and 
those of his staff and the people in the kitchens. Yes, it was all 
purest perfection, with guests in fine fettle, wined and dined to 
repletion and full of charity towards each other. As the party 
was only a small one by Carileph Towers standards \ iolet had 
decided not to open up the ballroom but there was dancing in 
the music room to the strains of a string quartet and later, when 
and if the spirit should move us, there might even be simple carol 
singing by the guests themselves and the hired musicians would 
accompany them. Truly, the evening was a triumph and I think 
it was crowned so far as Violet was concerned by Sir Nathan 
being studiously avoided by me and therefore more prone to dance 
attendance on herself; and if my wits had been about me sooner 
I could have made a point of avoiding Sir Nathan much more 
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than I had on former occasions, and by doing so could possibly 
have also avoided some of the slight unpleasantness that had 
passed between Violet and myself! For at first I was so gauche, 
so utterly dependant on her to guide and advise me that Violet 
had regarded me with the friendly interest a patron bestows 
upon a protegee; but now I had begun to stand on my own, and 
dare I even dunk it, to compete! And so instead of being a harm¬ 
less protegee, in her mistaken opinion i had now become a rival! 



FIVE 


Christmas Day dawned bright and clear, though bitterly cold with 
a glittering frost which lingered long i'or the sun’s rays that touched 
it were quite without warmth. Only the family and the house- 
guests were to dine at Carileph Towers, but we saw many friends 
and acquaintances at church that morning; and it being 
Charles’s especial task to distribute the Christmas dole which 
the Carilephs always gave their tenants, I judged by the smiles 
on the faces of these poorer parishioners, by the way in which 
hats were doffed long before he passed amongst the men-folk 
and the noticeable depth of the women’s curtseys that he had 
been particularly generous this year. We returned home to a 
cold luncheon for the efforts of the kitchen staff were concen¬ 
trated upon the evening’s feast: it was then we should exchange 
gifts, though I took the one I had wrapped for Lady Rutledge 
with me when I visited her that afternoon. 

‘Ah, child, a very Merry Christmas to you.’ 

‘Thank you, Milady, and I wish you every happiness, now and 
in the coming year.’ 

‘You may not stay long today for X shall take my rest a little 
earlier than usual.’ 

‘Oh dear, I do hope that does not mean you are not feeling 
so well as you were! ’ 

‘I never do feel so well as that! But there is no cause for alarm, 
at least not for the reason you suspect. No indeed, for I have 
just made a decision. You may tell T.ovage to see that an extra 
cover is laid on the dinner table this evening, for I intend to 
descend the stairs and partake of the festive meal with the rest 
of you! ’ 

‘That would certainly bring the greatest pleasure to everyone, 
Lady Rutledge, but do you think it would be wise?’ 
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‘Perhaps not. But a sick woman may be allowed to indulge in 
some follies, especially at this season of the year. And though this 
is a subject which is usually avoided, let us bring it out into the 
open just this once and face the fact that this may be my last 
opportunity to sit at table with my kinfolk and share their meal 
on Christmas Day!’ 

‘Is Violet aware of your plan?’ 

‘Of course not, neither is Charles, i would not tell them lest 
they decide to try and thwart my wish. That is why I am bidding 
you to tell Lovage, and you need have no fear for me for the 
exertion on my part will be minimal. I shall be brought in my 
wheelchair to the head of the stairs, and remain within it whilst 
a couple of footmen carry it down. And then I shall be pushed 
along to the dining-room and amaze everybody!’ 

‘You will certainly do that,’ I replied with a smile. ‘Well, I 

have no right to gainsay your wishes and so I shall do as you 
ask.’ 

‘I knew you would. You are a good girl with sense enough to 
realize that for you to cross my will would do me far more harm 
than ior you to bow to it. And now I have something for you. 
These have belonged to me for a very long while, but now I 
think they would appreciate a change of setting and would look 
far better on you.’ 

'Thank you, Lady Rutledge, and ! have a small gift for you.’ 

‘I shall be pleased to receive that later, at dinner. I take it the 
old custom still holds? But I wish you to accept these from me 
now!’ 

Wonderingly I took from her heavily bejewelled hand a small 
flat unwrapped box. 

‘To open it you press the catch, so,’ she instructed. 

This f did and gaped my admiration at the sight of a single 
row of perfectly matched pearls, snugly embedded on crimson 
velvet. 

• ilady, they are so beautiful it truly grieves me to say ! can¬ 
not possibly take them. No! ’or if what I suspect is true they are 
genuine, and must be very valuable.’ 

‘Good grief, girl, of course they are genuine! I would not have 
trumpery cheap beads about me! But now they are for you. I 
have gems enough to adorn this scraggy, withered neck of mine 
and can well spare that simple necklet.’ 
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‘Then this must go to Violet, not me!’ I floundered, for this 
was a situation I had never envisaged. But to tell her the truth, 
that indeed I had no right, that I was a fraud, an imposter, could 
do the dear lady a greater hurt than to carry on with the pretence. 

‘Why should Violet have them any more than you? Both of 
you are my nieces, are you not? And if one wants to split hairs, 
your mother was dearer to me than was Violet s father! Anyway, 
Violet has many jewels and all of them far finer than these! 
And she has pearls enough, a triple row, a single row and a rope 
of them, all of which she inherited from her mother. And al¬ 
though these which I offer you are quite precious, my other dear 
niece would probably disdain to wear them! So take them with 
my blessing for you have lightened many a weary afternoon 
with your youth, good nature and candid ways, and it will please 
me greatly if you will accede to my request in this small matter. 

‘But it is not a small matter, ma’am. And I could never put 
them on. I should be far too embarrassed, for whatever would 
the others think of me if I came amongst them wearing your 

jewellery?’ 

‘If by the others you mean Violet and Charles, the answer to 
that is that they would not think anything but that I had acted 
in a perfectly natural way. They also know that if my jewel- 
chests are not exactly overflowing, they are at least quite full! 
And also that I am well aware that Violet has some very fine 
pieces left her by her Mama. So why would it appear so strange 
that I should give to you a very simple, single row of pearls?’ 

Was ever a person so sorely tempted? To even touch, much 
less own such a beautiful, valuable necklace was quite beyond 
my wildest dreams. But I knew it could never really be mine for 
it was given me solely because Lady Rutledge thought I was her 
niece. I also knew it would be useless to prolong the argument 
and so I silently vowed to tell Charles of my predicament at the 
first opportunity and when the time did eventua h come, I 
should hand them to their new rightful owner without demur. 
And so I said with true gratitude for the thought alone : 

‘Then I shall take delight in putting them on and wearing 

them. Thank you, Lady Rutledge.’ 

‘And I think it is about time you began to address me as Aunt 

Lucy!’ t 

‘As you wish, ma’am. And thank you for that, too. 
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Later that same evening when the cries of astonishment, alarm 
and admonition at Milady’s surprise appearance were over, when 
the gargantuan meal was but a memory; gorged with food and 
slightly merry from the effects of the wine and filled to over¬ 
flowing with the spirit of Christmas, we repaired to the smallest 
drawing-room. Here it was that with thick crimson plush cur¬ 
tains drawn close over the windows to deaden the sound of the 
gale outside which bulleted the house, with screens around our 
backs lest any draught should discommode us we gathered near 
the glowing coals of a high-banked fire and after a little desultory 
conversation some of the candles were put out and the older 
members of our party began to indulge in the traditional past¬ 
time of telling stories; of monsters and ghosts, fairies and demons. 
I was enthralled for it was all quite new to me : to hear of the 
Yorkshire Worm, a type of dragon which at one time regularly 
ate young virgins for breakfast; of a demon dog with eyes like 
saucers whose pleasure it was to devour the unwary late travel¬ 
ler; and of headless horsemen, screaming skulls, and of visions in 
black, grey and white. I pricked up my ears as this last subject 
was broached, but no mention was made of the Rutledges’ home, 
Abbot’s Garth. But my curiousity was satisfied on another point 
for the name of the notorious highwayman Dick Turpin some¬ 
how entered the discussion, and the fact that he had ended his 
days dangling from a rope’s end at Tyburn. 

[ I know Tyburn quite well,’ I said, as for most of the evening 
I had remained silent and now felt it behoved me to assure the 
company that I was still attentive and had not fallen into a doze. 

‘I rather suspect you refer to the district in London,’ Charles 
replied. 'But Mr Pargetter speaks of our local York Tyburn, for 
that is its nickname. Yes, during the old days of public execution 
we had one of our very own in the city of York. It was situated 
at Knavesmire, and there is a foolish story that this is the reason 
why the ground has never since been built upon.’ 

‘Your meaning eludes me, Charles.’ 

‘Because of its associations with the violent taking of human 
life! It has a nonsensical reputation for being haunted. Thus it is 
that only a racecourse is situated there. You remember? It was 
where we went on that unfortunate occasion when your recent 
exertions overcome you.’ 

Oh, I remembered very well indeed! But far more than he 
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suspected ! For it was not realiy needed that he should tell me, as 
in my heart I knew. Yes, I had known all about Knavesmire long 
before I had gone a-racing, though the event had just served 
to nudge my memory; and his words were only confirmation of 
what my instincts had told me as we journeyed thither; that I 
would gain no enjoyment from that ill-famed place, as for me it 
solely spelled evil! 


* # * 

Nobody who had not borne witness to it could have conceived 
the turmoil at Carileph Towers during the course of the next 
day, for as the hour approached when the first of the guests were 
expected, it must have looked the epitome of tranquil elegance 
to any who beheld it. Every window blazed forth a light in wel¬ 
come- so too did the lanterns strung along its whole length at 
either side of the drive, and the courtyard itself was as bright as 
day from the burning flambeaux set in the sconces on the walls 
which formed it. Fires blazed in every room : evergreens which 
had shown signs of drooping had been replaced by ficsh ones, 
the ballroom floor that to my eye had been in a state of perfection 
had not met with Violet’s approval and had therefore been re¬ 
waxed yet again, much to the annoyance of the servants who 
had much more than enough to do, anyway. I had played my 
part as well as I was able : relaying Violet s orders to her harassed 
staff, and even making suggestions of my own until told not to 
talk like a fool, and to keep my inane opinions to myself! Indeed, 
at one time I thought the chatelaine would throw a fit of hys¬ 
terics as her temper mounted, and nothing it seemed could be 
done to her satisfaction. 

‘I am still not quite happy about how I placed the over-night 
guests. And I am sure my dolt of a brother has not ordered 
enough new packs of playing cards! Can nobody do anything 
correctly but myself? And where the devil is the orchestra? They 
should have been here at two o’clock, and it is now after three!’ 

‘Did they confirm your booking?’ 

‘Of course they did! Do you take me for such a fool, as to not 

have made other arrangements if they had not?’ 

‘Well, there is still plenty of time for them to arrive,’ I said 

placatingly. 
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‘Oh, is there indeed? They have yet to show their faces and if 
and when they do, doubtless they will expect me to feed them! 
After that they must sort themselves out, set up their instruments, 
some of which wil' most probably need re-tuning, and I have yet 
to go through the programme of music with them. And speak¬ 
ing of programmes, those I ordered for the ladies have a printer’s 
error in a most unfortunate place. The heading reads A Ball at 
Garileph Topers”! We shall never live it down! I shall certainly 
refuse to pay for them even if I do not take it further! Oh God, 
I have so much to do and we shall never be ready in time!’ 

But ready we were with time enough to catch our breath 
before the onslaught and Lovage was able to seek sanctuary in 
his pantry the better to nurse his grievances and Mrs Blair, brist¬ 
ling with affront, to repair to her private quarters; but Violet 
appeared as content as she would ever be with her own arrange¬ 
ments which should prove to the world, or at least to those who 
would in due course see and marvel, that no other lady in the 
Riding or anywhere else for that matter, could even think to 
compete with her for the reputation of being the most successful 
hostess In polite society! With relief I watched her enter her 
chamber and close the door sharply behind her, and I knew 
that now no effort would be spared in making her the most 
beautiful as well! For the next hour or so I would not have 
changed places with her personal maid for all the tea in China; 
but being fairly confident I should not be called upon to do so I 
was able to kick off my shoes and relax in a comfortable chair, 
wriggling my toes before the fire which burned brightly in the 
grate in my own room. 

My toilet did not take nearly so long as did Violet’s, but as I 
surveyed myself in the gilt-framed chevel mirror later before I 
left my chamber I was just as satisfied with my result as she ap¬ 
parently was with hers. That was until she saw me! For like the true 
friends we were (sic) we had nothing but admiration for each 
other’s grande tenue even though Violet’s was of the more con¬ 
cerned, patronising type for though she thought T looked lovely, 
quite lovely: 

‘Do you not think, dear Keziah, the neckline of your gown is a 
trifle daring? Of course, if you are happy with it that is all that 
matters, though speaking for myself, I should not have the cour¬ 
age to been seen in such extreme decolletage ! I only comment now 
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to save you from possible embarrassment, for you do not know 
how fusty some of the older generation can be when a young girl’s 
modesty comes into question, and I fear you may hear some 

unpleasant remarks!’ 

But so far as I could see, the deep vee neckline of my gown 
was no lower than was Violet’s own, so I smiled sweetly and 

replied: 

‘How kind you are. And thank you so much for your concern, 
but I do feel quite happy with it. Anyway, after seeing you in 
your wonderful gown, who is likely to give me a second glance: 
The Misses Truelove were right for it is truly outstanding! ’ 

That it was, but my observation could have been taken in 
either of two ways though its wearer took the moie obvious one 
that it was unique, to be the one X meant: but also the lavish 
amount of material used in its making and its many skii ts gave 
Violet an appearance of rotundity which was not really hers! 
But my gown of purest white bedecked with tiny silver crescent 
moons moulded my figure from breast to below my waist, for its 
bodice echoed the vee-shape of the neckline and from its lower 
point the skirts swirled out like billowing clouds anti floated in 
the most gratifying manner with every step I took. Tonight 
Hortense had decided to style my hair to complement the elegant 
simplicity of my dress, drawing my tresses into a loosely coiled 
chignon through which she had finally threaded the pearls as a 
finishing touch. I had planned to wear them in the normal way, 
and also hoped to tell Charles of his aunt s insistance that I 
should have them and of my intention to give them up when 
the time came; and Hortense had been correct when she told me 
she thought their effect would be far greater if set against my 
gleaming chestnut hair for when I surveyed her handiwork I 
agreed with her wholeheartedly. I was far better pleased with 
my coiffure than I judged Violet could possibly be with the 
frizzled, curled, puffed-out creation into which she must have 
instructed her own hair to be tortured; but her jewels I could not 
fail to truly admire! She was wearing a fiarure de diamonts . 
necklace, a pair of bracelets and a tiara which were not only 

instantly eye-catching, but dainty withal. 

‘And it is certain that no lady will be able to rival your gems! 
What a fortunate person you are to own such beautiful things! 

‘Thank you, Keziah. Yes they are nice, are they not? Actually, 
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this is the first time l have worn them as they are, for when 
Mama died they came to me but their settings were very cum¬ 
bersome and old-fashioned. Charles had them re-set for me. fe 
gave me a selection of drawings from which to choose a design 
I favoured, and this is the result.’ 

‘And magnificent it is, too! Oh, I do believe I hear the ap¬ 
proach of carriages, Violet.’ 

‘Then if you are indeed ready, let us go down,’ 

So the moment 1 was uneasily awaiting for her to remark upon 
the pearls in my hair never came and in perfect amity we des¬ 
cended the stairs and we must have presented a picture of ele¬ 
gance and grace, in our costly gowns and wearing jewels which 
a princess would not disdain to put on. But Violet had a right 
to these things: whilst I had not! She was born to luxury, but 
poverty was my lot in life! During the last week or so I had 
pondered on how it would be to return to the background I had 
known before coming to Yorks! lire : for at the functions to which 
we had been invited I had been paid marked attention by gentle¬ 
men of all shapes and sizes, ages and degrees of social standing; 
and now i had become used to mixing with cultured people and 
had confidence that I looked as fine as any other lady present i 
had begun to enjoy these gatherings immensely. So how would 
it be to once again get down on my knees to scrub a floor? My 
hands were now lily-white, soft and delicate-looking, with well- 
manicured nails. The hardness on the soles of my feet had quite 
gone, due to the application of a pumice-stone and the frequent 
immersion in hot, scented water. Yes, I had indeed become soft, 
so how would I fare when I returned to my old way of living? 
For life as I had known it was hard, and if I lingered for much 
longer in this place I should be incapable of withstanding the 
buffets which the world dealt to folk such as I! So had run my 
thoughts before the fateful night of the Boxing Day Ball at 
‘Carileph Topers’, and then I learned that no such anxiety need 
ever trouble me again : for my future was assured and not only 
in respect of living in ease for the rest of my days as there would 
be more; much more! There would be romance : there would be 
love! I should be cherished and adored, and joy of joys, I could 
declare my feelings to be reciprocal to those of he who made me 
the happiest woman who ever drew breath! 

At the outset of the evening Violet and Charles of course re- 
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ceived their guests and I hovered nearby lest the hostess should 
think of some last moment omission which must be corrected 
without delay : but I need not have tarried in the great hall for 

must confess there were no crises to be dealt with and my 
admiration rose for she who had organized everything down to 
the last detail : for I knew full well 1 could never have done it. 
But even though there were a steady stream of arrivals, people 
who must be greeted and welcomed, somehow Charles managed 
to find time to come to my side, demand my programme and set 
his initials against four dances! Indeed, it seemed he would have 
claimed more of them had I not cried : 

‘Enough, sir! We will cause gossip if we dance together more 
often than that! 5 

‘And who worries about gossip? Not I. Do you, Cousin?’ 

‘I do indeed! My reputation must come first with me and 
above all other things, for let us not forget I am a member of 
the irreproachable Carileph family and must act accordingly/ 
and I smiled conspiratorially. 

‘So be it. And now pray excuse me for i must return to my 
duties as host.’ 

The Rutledges were amongst the first arrivals and ! was pleased, 
for although everybody whom I had met since coming to York¬ 
shire had been most agreeable, I felt most at home with these 
people who were the closest friends of my supposed relatives the 
Carilephs. Sir Nathan was the next person to engage me for 
several dances, though I thought a slight frown creased his brow 
to see Charles’s initials already boldly inscribed upon my pro¬ 
gramme; and by the time the orchestra started to play the waltz 
with which Violet and Charles opened the Ball, I had no single 
space left on it and I supposed that this could be regarded as 
some sort of triumph. Sir Nathan had sought but few partners 
it seemed : he danced twice with Violet, once with his sister-in- 
law, and when he was not occupied with partnering these ladies 
or me, he appeared content to just watch; and I felt his eyes upon 
me often as I whirled and glided, polked and ‘Sir Rogered’, 
around the gleaming floor which had caused the servants so much 
extra toil. But he had made sure it was he who took me in to 
supper, though Charles would lead me out for the dance that 
followed immediately afterwards. 

It was then that it happened ! For instead of guiding me to- 
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wards the polished boards, he took my elbow and guided me right 
out of the ballroom! Along the corridor, across the great hall 
and into the corridor on its far side. 

‘Where are you taking me?’ 

‘To where we may escape this clamour, if only for a short 
while. There is only one place in the whole house where I know 
for a certainty we shall be undisturbed, and that is where we are 
going.’ 

‘But why? I am enjoying myself! Are you not?’ 

‘Not as things stand at the moment. Perhaps in a little while 
I may, but only you can answer for that!’ 

‘I?’ 

‘Yes, you. And only you.’ 

‘Oh, if it is about the pearls I can explain.’ 

‘It is not about the pearls! Anyway, what pearls? Here we 
are! My private sanctum. Nobody is ever allowed in here without 
my express invitation, apart from my valet and o' course the 

household servants.’ 

‘Then I am very conscious of the honour you do me, sir,’ I 
said lightly. 

‘Now take care, for there are four steps just inside the door- 
way.’ 

Charles opened a small, ancient-looking door and ushered me 
in to the Guardian Tower which was truly medieval : but the 
steps were close-carpeted and so was his study-cum-libiary into 
which he led me. Half a tree-trunk smouldered inside a grate 
which would have accepted the carcass of a whole ox, and he 
prodded the log with what looked to be a spear until sparks flew 
and it burst into flame, to bathe the whole room with its flickering 
light. And there in the firelight he turned suddenly, took both of 
my hands in his and said simply : 

‘Keziah my darling, marry me.’ 

‘I beg your pardon?’ 

‘I fear I have surprised you. But I cannot wait any longer! 
Tonight I must know my fate! So can you, will you marry me?’ 

‘Oh, Charles, this is so sudden!’ I replied, then giggled at the 

very triteness of my words. 

‘Ah, Miss, you would tease me, would you? Then let us see 

whether I can match you in that game!’ 

And somehow I was in his arms; I could feel their strengt 
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as he held me gently but so firmly that T knew it would be futile 
to struggle even if I wanted to : I could feel the warmth of his 
breath as he lowered his lips to caress my throat with kisses as 
light as the touch of a butterfly’s wings; my throat, the lobes of 
my ears, my neck and every portion of my flesh the extreme 
decolletage of my gown revealed. Tie kissed me until I was a- 
tingle in every limb, until my bones turned to water, until a weird 
sensation of floating came over me and I was borne aloft to 
heights of ecstacy which I had never before known existed. And 
then when I thought I could endure this sweet torment for not a 
moment longer, his hard firm lips sought mine and slowly drew 
the very soul from my body in a kiss of such thoroughness that I 
feared I should swoon from its rapture. At last he unhurriedly 
raised his head and looked down upon my upturned face : a face 
that could only have reflected the unknown emotions which had 
swept through my entire being, leaving me shaking and be¬ 
wildered by their power; and into his eyes came an expression of 

tenderness, but also a hint of triumph! 

‘And now, Madame, I ask you again. Will you marry me?’ 

‘But, Charles, how can I? You know me, what I am, a nobody 
without a penny to my name. And I do not even have the right 
to the one I have been addressed by since coming here! Why 
on earth should you wish to wed with me?’ 

‘Enchanting little numbskull, because you are lovely and good 
and wise. Because since we met, my life has taken on a different 
meaning. Because I know I could not endure to lose you, ever. 
And because I want you at my side for all time!’ 

‘Oh, Charles, are you sure?’ 

‘Of course I am sure. At first I did not understand what was 
happening to me,, for the increasing attraction your presence 
had for me I thought was only an interest that you should not 
betray my scheme which had brought you here in the first place. 
And just to contemplate the notion that if I had never conceived 
the idea of bringing comfort to Aunt Lucy I should never have 
met you! Bewitching creature that you are! And whatever should 

I have done then?’ . 

‘But what would Violet think of such a union: I am sure she 

will expect to one day see you wed to a lady of far more distinc¬ 
tion than I possess!’ . 

‘Violet will only be overjoyed. But remember, she thinks you 
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are her cousin, though she has learned to love you like a sister. 
She has often told me so. So what could delight her more when 
the truth is known, than being told that she can one day call 
you sister-in-law ? ’ 

Any one of a number of things, 1 thought, but decided against 
saying so. And as I stood wavering still, not knowing what to do, 
what reply to make to this astounding proposal of marriage, he 
kissed me again and all doubts fled away. And this time I truly 
surrendered to his searching lips, for now I could reveal my love 
for him! A love I had only half-acknowledged even to myself. 
Until then I had attempted to delude myself that it was the 
magnetism of his personality which drew me as a lode-stone 
draws metal: for even to myself, until that moment I had tried 
not to admit to having fallen in love with this wonderful man, 
for I had thought it was a love so hopeless it would be best to 
ignore its very existence. 

‘Madame, if you do not agree to marry me after returning my 
kiss in that fashion, you are a wanton!’ he declared with mock- 
severity, and then as if overcome by the passion which had swept 
through him as it had through me suddenly he crushed me to 
him, holding me so closely that only drew breath with diffi¬ 
culty. ‘And now, Keziah? What say you now?’ 

‘Yes, yes! Oh, Charles my darling, if you are sure! Very, very 
sure! I will gladly be your wife and love you as I do now for the 
rest of my days! 5 

‘At last I squeeze the words from your lovely body. You are 
mine, now! Mine, mine! You belong to me. To Charles Carileph! 
And no other! Never, never forget that’ 

‘As though I should’ 

‘Oh my dearest one, this night is the happiest of my life, though 
I expect greater things of future ones!’ 

‘S-sh! You imply shocking things, sir!’ 

‘At this moment I have shocking thoughts! But I can wait. 
Ah, if only we lived in a world of our own there would be no fear 
of interference from other folk.’ 

‘Interference? Who is there to meddle with the way we choose 
to live our lives? 1 

‘I do not mean it in that sense. What I really meant was now 
I have been hoist with my own petard! For although my notion 
of having you sent here to bring solace to Aunt Lucy has also 
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brought you into my arms, our supposed kinship is going to 
present problems. Aunt Lucy strongly disapproves of marriages 
between close relatives, and as she believes you and X to be first 
cousins, she would certainly frown upon an announcement of our 
intention to wed!’ 

‘I suppose we shall have to confess everything to her, ! I mur¬ 
mured unthinkingly. 

‘And if we do, the shock is likely to kill her! Her poor heart 
would never stand the strain! And our marriage would be 
blighted before it had even been solemnized, by the knowledge 
that it had cost Aunt Lucy her life!' he said hopelessly. 

<r i hen we shall have to wait until the knowledge does not affect 
her either way,’ I replied. 

‘Oh, my lovely one, would you mind? It may sound callous to 
say this, but I might as well say it as just think it. Aunt Lucy 
cannot live for much longer, we know that. So will you indeed 
be content to keep our love a secret until such time as I am able 
to declare to the whole world that you have said you will be 

* '15 

miner 

‘Of course, my dearest, whatever you say I shall be pleased to 
do. Are we to take Violet into our confidence?’ 

‘If you wish it, my precious one. Though it would be wiser not 
to, for you know she is liable to blurt our delightful secret out at 
any time, and one of those times could be when she is visiting 
Aunt Lucy. But if you truly wish it, we shall tell Violet and risk the 

consequences.’ 

‘No, no! We must not! I spoke without thinking,’ I answered 
readily for I could quite see how foolish it would be to do so. 
‘Only you and I must know. Just we two!’ 

‘How wise you are, as well as being so wonderously beautiful. 
Even now I cannot quite credit my amazing good fortune on 
securing your promise to become my beloved wife,’ he whispered. 
‘I can confess it now and tell you 1 have loved you since I can¬ 
not say when. But what I do know is that so far as I am con¬ 
cerned, you can do no wrong! Though upon my soul, why you 
consent to bestow your hand on me is quite beyond my compre¬ 
hension. For I am a very ordinary fellow, after all! ’ 

‘You ? Ordinary? My dearest, sweetest Charles, you are a giant 
among men! You tower above all others! Oh, I have loved you 
for so long, but never dared to raise my eyes much less my hopes 
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to a person so far above me as you!’ 

‘What sort of talk is this from the lips of an angel? You have 
stooped to raise me to your lofty heights, not I you! So far as l 
am concerned you are the highest in the land, and my ancestors 
would be proud of me for winning you! But now alas we must 
return to the raucous gaiety taking place in the main part of the 
house. Oh to be just you and I alone, with nobody’s wishes to 
study but our own !’ 

‘One day that will truly come to pass,’ I whispered. 

‘Though for the nonce I must be content with fulfilling just 
one more of my own. Our own, I hope. Just one more sweet kiss 
and I will take you up to the next floor inside the tower, here. 
From there you may also enter again into the house itself, walk 
along the upstairs corridor and descend the stairs as if you had 
just left your bedchamber. And I will go back the way we came 
in here, thus nobody will guess we have spent these precious 
moments alone in here, together. And no remark will be passed 
when we once again mingle with the revellers, for we shall ap¬ 
proach from different ways! 1 

But with the best will in the world, would I be able to keep 
a secret such as this? For although Charles had expressed the 
wish that none should know of our engagement but ourselves, 
and despite the fact that his wish would always be my abiding 
rule T could also quite see why he it should be so, surely people 
would guess? How could my rapturous happiness fail to be ap¬ 
parent to even the most casual observer? My heart sang within 
my breast: I walked on air : I was still light-headed from the so 
recent bewildering experience that it was certain to be noticed! 
The door of my bedchamber suddenly appeared before me and 
I was just about to enter when Violet’s voice from around the 
corner of the corridor told me she was about to force me to once 
again come down to earth; to descend from the clouds which 
seemed at that moment a far more natural place for me to be. 

‘I thought you must be up here. Is anything wrong? Do you 
feel unwell?’ 

‘No, I thank you. One of my petticoat laces became loosened 
and I just returned here to set that small matter to rights.’ 

‘Is that all? You have been missing from the downstairs com¬ 
pany for quite a while! Belinda remarked on it, and that is why 
I came up.’ 
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‘It was most kind of both you and Belinda to concern your¬ 
selves about me, but there is nothing wrong, really! Although I 
did linger for a little longer than was needful, to cool my brow 
and to catch my breath.’ 

‘Well, if you do not feel faint or anything like that, I should 
have thought you would have had a little more consideration 
for our friends! In actual fact it was Nathan Rutledge who 
called Belinda’s attention to your absence from the company. 
He sought you out when the time came for him to claim a 
dance you had promised him, and he was greatly concerned 

when he could not find you!’ 

‘Oh, dear. How dreadful of me! I am so sorry!’ 

‘I think it would be more fitting for you to apologize to him, 

than to me,’ Violet replied curtly. 

‘Yes I will. At once. But also to you for my thoughtless be¬ 
haviour.’ 

‘I should think so, too!’ then in a more agreeable tone, 'Actu¬ 
ally I suppose I am a trifle envious that you should be able to 
slip away for a few minutes, for I would dearly like to do so 
myself! I feel so tired I could drop! Come on, we must return 
downstairs or they will be organizing search parties for us.’ 

‘Never mind. It is well after midnight, and although the Ball 
is a great success it cannot go on forever. Soon you will be able 
to relax and contemplate the triumph of having planned and 
given the finest entertainment to be held for years and for many 
miles around.’ 

‘It has gone well, has it not?’ 

‘Nobody could possibly fault it in any way. You must be the 
envy of every hostess of your acquaintance. And the fact that 
you are so young as well as being beautiful cannot help to en¬ 
dear you to them. Really, it is a great wonder you should have 
any female friends at all!’ 

If flattery would improve her chancy humour I would flatter 
with a right goodwill; and this stratagem seemed to have the 
desired effect for she gave a short trill of genuine merriment. 

‘Well. I told you once before that I had very few. Acquaint¬ 
ances yes, many true friends, no! But no matter for I am sure I 
shall survive without a host of them. And now go make your 
peace with Nathan for the esteem of the Rutledges I do care 

about! ’ 
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Fortunately Sir Nathan was easily placated, in fact he was not 
at all cross only concerned lest all might not be well with me. 
Ah, if only he as well as all these others really knew just how 
well everything was for me! But that could wait until my darling 
deemed the time to be ripe for our joyous announcement to be 
made, and until then I must conceal as best I could that I was 
the happiest, most fortunate young woman alive! Somehow I 
managed to endure the remainder of the Ball: I danced with 
my partners, was civil to the guests, gracefully accepted compli¬ 
ments and tried hard to be agreeable ; but all the while my heart 
was silently singing, my eyes constantly alert for a glimpse of 
my beloved; and if upon a few occasions I was a trifle abstracted 
■ do not think anyone noticed. But really ! wanted to get away 
from all the revelry and noise : I desired nothing so much as to 
hear the orchestra strike up Auld Lang Syne and then be able to 
creep away to the seclusion of my chamber and once there, be 
able to relax in the privacy for which I yearned : so that I might 
relive every moment of magic that had passed between my dark, 
ing and me. Recapture every enthralling gesture : hear again 
every tender word; remember the sweetness of his kisses and 
wonder anew why such a wonderful person as Charles should 
choose me, yes me, to be his bride! If I were not able to recall 
the interior of his study in such detail I might have been afraid 
I had dreamt it all; but the book-lined shelves, the furniture up¬ 
holstered in leather, the mounted heads upon the wall, all of 
which had been illuminated by the flickering firelight and redolent 
of that purely masculine aroma of recently smoked cigars, had 
been real enough. 

But nothing can last indefinitely, even a function that seemed 
to be as never-ending as this one and at last T was eagerly help¬ 
ing Violet guide the overnight guests to their chambers; ensur¬ 
ing their fires were still well ablaze and that warming-pans were 
on their way; ascertaining that the guests’ servants had every¬ 
thing which was needful to prepare their employers for a night 
of sweet repose after their recent exertions '"or what was left of 
it) and then to drag myself wearily to my own room and be 
addedly thankful that T was not one of the ‘Towers’ servants 
whose task it was to set all to rights in readiness for the new day. 
But that was nothing to do with me : my serving days were over 
and in the future I should be mistress and command others to 
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do my bidding; and this train of thought led me to another 
which was akin to it, and struck me as being rather humorous. 
For by marrying Charles, I should take precedence over Violet! 
I should be Mrs Carileph of Carileph Towers, and as such 
would be the chatelaine here : whereas Violet, as the spinster 
sister, would be relegated to the position of just being a depend¬ 
ant who must hold her peace and mind her manners! And if she 
were as overjoyed by such an arrangement as her brother had 
predicted she would be, I for one would be very surprised indeed! 

Of such stuff are dreams made and so soon as my head 
touched the pillows, instead of lying wakeful and thinking about 
the incredible events of the past evening and planning for the 
future, I fell asleep; but that did not matter for Charles was 
there in my dreams, holding me close in his arms and mur¬ 
muring words of love in my ear; and raining sweet, sweet kisses 
upon me as he had in actual fact only scant hours before. Then 
suddenly the blissful visions faded. At first I seem to recak them 
being obscured by cloud, billowing golden clouds with roseate 
edges; but the colours grew dull, became gloomy and changed 
to shades of grey. And there began to tingle in my nostrils the 
smell I had dreaded all my life long: the smell of smoke! Oh 
God, not again! By that time I was half-awake, struggling back 
to full consciousness, fearful lest there should be a repetition of the 
experience I had suffered at Knavesmire! Surely this was not to 
plague me for the rest of my days? What had I ever done that it 
should be decreed T deserve such a fate? At any time in the 
future, would this come upon me? To cause me eventually to be 
afraid to sleep lest my dreams become a recurring nightmare? I 
lay there feeling nauseated and trembling with apprehension, 
when suddenly the realization came to me that this was no night¬ 
mare ! There was a fire somewhere, and not one contained within 
a grate! I sat up and glanced at the one in my room and saw 
just a dull glow from the dying embers, but they were all con¬ 
fined in their proper place as I knew they would be; for I was 
very particular about ensuring this every night, no matter how 
tired I was. Indeed, Aunt Biddy had been wont to declare I 
was over-finicky about such things, as if anybody could be! 

The smell of smoke though faint, was definite enough to make 
me don robe and slippers and silently open my chamber door. 
All was quiet apart from the ticking of a clock at the far end of 
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the corridor, and along this I tip-toed, sniffing like a trained 
hound as I went. And as I went, the smell grew stronger! I reached 
the gallery and peered down into the hall, and it was then I 
guessed its source. Only a faint haze was emanating from the 
corridor on the other side of the hall away from my bedchamber, 
and I wondered how it was that apparently nobody but I had 
become aware of it and had already roused the house, i fled 
down the stairs to discover the extent of the conflagration as I 
was hesitant to sound an alarm before I was certain the fire was 
of sufficient gravity to be dangerous, for it took no longer than a 
fraction of a second for me to realize that I should look the veriest 
fool if this should prove to be no more than a smouldering ember 
and T disturb all the weary guests for naught but a trivial matter. 
But it was not trivial : it was of a size to consume the whole 
house and those within it if it were not dealt with promptly; for 
I felt a definite warmth as I entered the downstairs corridor, 
and the heavy closed door of the music-room was hot to my 
touch. And the music-room was directly beneath the apart¬ 
ments of Lady Rutledge! 

‘Fire! Fire,’ I shouted, torn between the need for rousing the 
servants and that of evacuating the guests and also she who was 
in the greatest peril. But nobody but I was on the floor of the 
part of the house which threatened to go up in flames like tinder! 
So I raced back to the hall, caught up a silver salver and a bronze 
figurine, and crashing the two together as I went 1 fled up the 
stairs crying : 

‘Fire! Fire! The house is on fire! Save yourselves!’ 

Heads began to appear in doorways. 

‘Fire! The place is on fire! Get downstairs at once! But first 
please help me to get Lady Rutledge out of here!’ 

But there is another peril almost as deadly as fire : and that is 
panic! And in my agitation I nearly caused it; |! or people who 
would normally have behaved in a composed fashion, when sud¬ 
denly awakened from a deep sleep to find themselves in a strange 
place and confronted with an alarming situation, could not 
really be expected to marshal their wits on the instant! 

. ‘A fire? Where? Where is it?’ 

‘What are we to do? Where are we to go?’ 

‘In which direction lies safety?’ 

‘My jewels! I go nowhere without my jewels!' 
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Some female voice began to screech hysterically when above 
the hub-bub I heard tones of command. 

‘Sam, make certain that every occupant of the rooms along 
this passageway are roused. Keziah, where is the seat of the fire?’ 
Nathan Rutledge asked me. 

‘In the music-room immediately beneath Lady Rutledge’s 
chambers. Oh quickly, please! We must get her out of there 
before she suffocates!’ 

‘Of course we will. You, Sir Brian, will oblige me by leading 
everyone down to the main hall below.’ Then he reached forth 
his hand to stay me but I had already opened Milady’s door 
to plunge blindly into the smoke-filled ante-room; and through 
the thin soles of my slippers I could feel the scorching heat from 
the floorboards beneath my feet. Her sitting-room and bed¬ 
chamber were close-carpeted, and this I think saved her; for 
though the deadly fumes were thick enough to cause us to grope 
our way, all the while coughing and gasping for what little air 
remained, I believe the carpeted floors had acted as a shield, 
thereby giving Nathan and me enough time to lift the inert form 
jf her ladyship and bear her out into the slightly less toxic 
itmosphere of the passageway. 

‘Where is Aunt Lucy's body-servant? Is she still in there?’ 
Samuel asked. 

‘Dear me, she may be. She usually sleeps in the dressing-room.’ 
But on this occasion she was absent for just as the question was 
voiced Mrs Jessop appeared fully dressed through the doorway 
leading to the south tower, and as she neared us 1 could detect 
the faint aroma of gin! 

‘What is all the to-do? Oh, my lady ! What ails my lady?’ 

‘Sir Nathan, will you bring Lady Rutledge along to my cham¬ 
ber?’ T said, ignoring Mrs jessop. ‘She should be safe enough 
there if the fire is tackled without delay, as doubtless it will be. 
My room is at the far end of the house and well away from any 
immediate threat of flame. Follow me, if you please.’ 

‘Her ladyship’s gems! She must have her jewel-chests!’ Mrs 
Jessop exclaimed and opened the ante-room door once again 
to be met with such over-powering black smoke that we all 
started to choke. With no further ado Samuel slammed shut the 
door, grabbed her arm, and I made all speed in leading the party 
back to the gallery and around it to reach my chamber. 
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Here, Sir Nathan, set Milady down in my bed. It should 
still be quite warm. Samuel, will you please shut the door and 
open the windows? Nathan, will you help me cover her lest she 
ta es a chill? And you, Mrs Jessop, go downstairs and seek some 

randy. And Samuel, will you also go down to find out the ex¬ 
tent of the conflagration, what is being done about it, and 
whether or not it is safe for us to remain here?’ 

Certainly, Miss Mannion^ I shall be back directly* 1 

At first Nathan and I were greatly concerned when we failed 
to rouse Lady Rutledge, for though she seemed to be breathing 
with no difficulty we could not make her regain consciousness. 
But upon the return of Mrs Jessop bearing a decanter of brandy 
we learned that the invalid had taken sedatives to ensure she 
slept soundly through the night, and was not disturbed by the 
sounds of revelry and music from the floor below, and also the 
noise from the guests as they retired in the small hours. 

‘As you know, Miss, Milady went down for dinner on Christ¬ 
mas Day, and although she would not admit to it the exertion 
did leave her rather tired. Then with all the coming and goincr 
o carriages yesterday she did not sleep much during the morn¬ 
ing and so decided to make certain of a good night’s rest by tak¬ 
ing some of her drops.’ 

‘But where were you, Mrs Jessop? If you had been in her 
ladyship s apartments as was your duty, you would surely have 
smelled the smoke and been able to raise the alarm long before 
Miss Mannion did? Nathan sounded stern. 

‘I have failed her! I have betrayed my trust! Oh, Milady 
forgive me L the woman fell to her knees beside the bed upon 
which the still figure lay, and began to weep noisily. 

Yes, that is all very well. But where were you ? ’ persisted 
Nathan. r 

‘With my sister, sir. She is lady’s-maid to Mrs Armstrong. I 
have not seen here for months and when she wrote and told me 
she would accompany her mistress here and stay overnight, I 
thought it would do no harm to have a gossip with her. Mr and 
Mrs Armstrong were both a-bed, her ladyship was sound asleep 
and likely to remain so until morning, and so I thought it would 
>e safe to meet my sister in the upper-servants’ sitting-room and 
exc . family news., After all Sir Nathan, I am in a privileged 
position! I have served Milady for many years and have never 
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neglected my duties before! But who could expect anything like 
this to happen?’ 

I felt sorry for the woman. The temptation must surely have 
been great and I could understand a servant’s point of view far 
better than could have Nathan! If he wanted to see anyone he 
only had to call for horse or carriage and sally forth: but for 
people in a menial position it often meant a deal of contriving 
to even exchange a few words with somebody who lived less 
than two miles away. Lady Rutledge stirred, opened her eyes 
and said drowsily: 

‘What is the matter? Why are all you people here? Am I 
dying ? ’ 

‘S-sh, Madam. No you are not dying,’ Mrs Jessop’s familiar 
face must have brought reassurance. 

‘Good! What is the time?’ 

‘Almost five in the morning, Milady.’ 

‘What an ungodly hour! You may call me at ten!’ and she re¬ 
lapsed into the blissful state of slumber which had cushioned 
her from all the shock, and it seemed very probable that Lady 
Rutledge would awaken later in the day with no recollection of 
the event that had almost cost her her life! 

‘It is all right. The fire is now well under control,’ Samuel 
Rutledge re-entered my chamber, bringing with him Belinda 
and Violet. ‘How is Aunt Lucy?’ 

‘Very well, and better than most,’ his brother answered with 
a grin. ‘Are you certain it is safe here?’ 

‘Absolutely. The fire has been contained within the breakfast- 
parlour, the morning-room and the music-room downstairs and 
Aunt Lucy’s entire apartment immediately above,’ said Violet. 
‘If she is sleeping I think it would be best if we left her with Mrs 
Jessop and all of us went to my room. Then there will be less 
risk of disturbing her.’ 

‘If Mrs Jessop will undertake not to stir from this chamber 
until another person comes to relieve her it would be wise to 
follow your suggestion,’ Nathan replied, then added, ‘What is 
happening below? Should not Sam and I go down to see if we 
can help ?’ 

‘No, no. Charles has everyone organized and everything is 
under control,’ Violet assured him. ‘The gentlemen guests helped 
the servants to form a chain-of-buckets from the kitchens, which 
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were of course at the farthest point from the fire, and now it 
only remains to make sure there is no fresh outbreak. Oh Lord 
*“Iamity! Why should this have to happen, and tonight 

It could happen anywhere, to anyone and at any time ’ 
Nathan said consolingly. ‘And at least, nobody has been hurt' 
1 believe you raised the alarm, Keziah?’ 

• X eS) ^ pure c ^ iance I was wakeful. I must have been over¬ 
tired and so was the first to realize what was afoot.’ 

‘Those damned servants are to blame! I shall dismiss the lot 
of them, first thing. And without references!’ 

‘That would be most unfair, Violet,’ Nathan remarked ‘True 
the accident might have had tragic results, but it was an acci¬ 
dent And even the person responsible is most likely to be com¬ 
pletely unaware they are at fault. And by the greatest cr 00 d 
ortune not a soul was hurt, and even the personal property of 
your guests has a reasonable chance of remaining intact if what 
you say is correct regarding the situation and extent of the fire.’ 

I cannot understand why Miss Mannion was the first to scent 

danger, when there were so many people much nearer than she 
to the seat of it?’ Samuel said. 

‘Oh, please do call be Keziah! I think we may well drop the 
formalities from henceforth,’ I answered with a smile. ‘And I 
have already explained. I was a trifle sleepless but evidently 
everyone else was slumbering soundly, and Lady Rutledge had 
taken opiates so she would have slept through anything.’ 

Poor Violet! For although there were times when she irritated 
me beyond measure, my heart went out to her on this occasion; 
and my admiration for her was genuine and reached new heights 
as I watched her rally and then throw herself into marshalling 
the considerable resources still left to her. The servants would 
inevitably feel the lash of her tongue even if she exacted no 
greater vengeance, but that would come later as for the nonce 
everything must take second place to the comfort and reassurance 
of her guests. Of course all of the main part of the house affected 
by the fire and the path which the chain-of-buckets had travelled 
was in utter chaos. And although all risk of a re-occurrence of 
t e blaze could be dismissed from one’s mind, there was a slight 
possibility that the floor of the upper storey might be affected 
by the disaster and have become unsafe; and as the possessions 
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of some of the guests were still in chambers which could be peril¬ 
ous to enter, it was obvious that these belongings must be re¬ 
trieved by servants! For servants were expendable, whereas 
gentlefolk who were guests of the Carilephs, were not! 

But no matter that she continued to earn the admiration of all 
who beheld her organizing, contriving, consoling and apologizing 
over and over again, in just a few hours the Carileph entertain¬ 
ment had been transformed from being the most outstanding 
event, into the biggest catastrophe to be seen in the hiding for 
a very long while; and would probably be referred to during 
the coming years as the unforgettable ‘Topers’ Ball’. And instead 
of the genteel, leisurely breakfast planned for later that morning, 
so soon as the guests belongings were brought to them they 
dressed hastily, and some not even partaking of a morsel to eat 
or a sip to drink, called for their vehicles without even availing 
themselves of what washing facilities were to hand : and as their 
smoke-begrimed countenances bowed over Violet’s hand ere they 
hurriedly departed, Belinda’s light remark: 

‘Violet my dear, to any casual observer it would appear you 
have been playing hostess to a party of Hottentots!' brought no 
answering smile from she who was addressed, although I thought 
as did Nathan and Samuel from the chuckles which this sally 
evoked, that it was most apt. But for Violet it was the last straw, 
although by a supreme effort she managed to control her tongue. 
For she who was so used to being envied now imagined she had 
become an object of ridicule, and that was more than she could 
bear; so tight-lipped with anger she curtseyed to the remaining 
company, turned on her heel and stalked away, leaving us to 
stare at her retreating back and Belinda whispering the words : 

‘Oh, dear! Whatever did I say?’ 


I 
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So Christmas was over, leaving a lasting reminder in the shape 
of the scorched, gaping hole in the main front of Carileph 
Towers of the calamity which befell on what should have been 
the most splendid function of the season. The servants were 
questioned, reprimanded and bullied, but nobody would confess 
to being responsibile for the neglect that allowed the fire to start; 
though of course Lovage and Mrs Blair were ultimately liable 
for the actions of their underlings, and it was upon their unfor¬ 
tunate heads that the full spate of their mistress’s wrath fell. But 
no matter how she raged, the damage was done and the only 
sensible thing to do was forget it. 

One thing did cheer Violet a little and that was the departure 
of her Christmas guests. 

‘Thank God for that! At last we can have the house to our¬ 
selves!’ 

And Lady Rutledge suffered no physical hurt though she was 
greatly upset by the loss of her treasured possessions: but by 
treasured I mean personal mementoes, for amongst the ashes 
were discovered her jewel-chests which were made from metal 
even though they were leather-covered and velvet-lined, so her 
fortune in gems was quite intact. But it was the loss of letters, 
diaries and daguerreotypes that caused her the most distress, 
though in her inimical way, after the initial shock she recovered 
sufficiently to say: 

‘Ah well, I suppose it is no great matter. Those I sought to 
keep alive in my memory by touching and looking upon their 
likenesses, are probably wondering how much longer I will take 
a-dying! For they must be very near if what one hears is true, 
and one’s dear ones come to fetch the departing soul when its 
journey upon this earth is done!’ 
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‘Oh, Aunt Lucy no! Please, not yet!’ I said. 

‘And why not yet? I have not even a chamber to call my own, 
now,’ she replied. ‘Yes, I might as well go!’ but her eyes still 
held their irrepressible twinkle. 

‘Violet suggests and I fully agree, that you remain here in this 
chamber which I used to have, and as the one next to it is once 
again empty, if you have that as a sitting-room you will be 
similarly placed to how you were before the fire. Even the out¬ 
look is the same.’ 

‘And where are you to go, Miss?’ 

‘I shall stay where I am. Just across the corridor. So if you 
choose to remain here you will have V iolet on one side of you 
and your sitting-room on the other, and I shall be just over the 
way. And I think it will be even better than it was, for we shall 
all be together instead of you being in virtual isolation in that 

far side of the house as you used to be.’ 

‘But I liked my isolation, as you call it. I liked my privacy!’ 

‘And also the likelihood of being burned to a crisp in your 
bed? With nobody nearby to aid you?’ I queried mischievously. 

‘Ah yes, there is that, and I believe I have you to thank for 
my timely rescue? And I do child, wholeheartedly. For despite 
what I was just saying, I am not quite ready to go yet! I have 
things to do!’ 

‘Well, I was the first to smell smoke even though I was farthest 
away. But everyone was very tired, the servants more so even 
than the guests. And though i know there is no excuse for the 
negligence of the staff I can quite see how it came about, and 
when Violet upbraided them I did feel a little sorry for them, I 
answered. 

‘To call a spade a spade the guests were tipsy, and as for 
feeling sorry for the servants, you would! You see things with 
eye of a menial. I am not being condescending, do not think 

that. I am merely stating a fact!’ 

I knew there was truth in what she said, and I should not 
have taken offence even if there were not for I was in charity 
with everybody these days. And as for being a menial; well, 
Charles was prepared to overlook my humble background and I 
inwardly glowed at the recollection of his words of love, and at 
the prospect of the glory which the coming years would bring 
to my darling and me. Only twice had we been able to snatch a few 
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precious moments of privacy since the enchanted night when we 
had declared our feelings for each other; and then we had 
clasped one another close and repeated the fond utterances of 
lovers the world over; and our kisses had been no less sweet for 
being brief. But my beloved was now very busy making sure the 
house was made weather-proof so far as was possible before the 
iron fist of winter really began to grip this north-eastern county; 
for it would be useless to try' and repair the considerable damage 
before the corning of spring. I could depend on seeing him at the 
dinner table; but Violet was always there too and so I contented 
myself with the thought that one day we should reveal to the 
world that true love had found us and would abide with us for 
evermore; and until then, the silent messages his eyes sent me as 
with his glances he seemed to caress me more boldly than he 
would have done in actual fact (at least until we were married) 
made me live in a state of permanent exaltation and cause me to 
wonder what I had ever done to deserve such wondrous happi¬ 
ness. 

Violet excused herself from attending church next Sunday by 
laying claim to a migraine, and so none of us went even though 
I was greatly disappointed that Charles did not grasp such a 
golden opportunity to be alone in my company on the carriage- 
drive thither and back again. But as I have said, he was very 
busy and thought that just for this once church attendance could 
be missed. But when she expressed a desire to also absent herself 

from the Rutledges’ Ball to be held on New Year’s Eve, he was 
firm. 

‘What? Do you want to hide your face for the rest of your 
life? You must meet these guests of the Rutledges who were most 
of them here on the night of our Ball, at some time. And you have 
done nothing wrong, so why do you wish to avoid everyone?’ 

‘Oh, Charles, you know how some of them will take delight in 
twitting me over the disaster here, and the sniggers and grins 
will be unbearable!’ 

‘And you would give any possible tormentor the added satis¬ 
faction of being able to say you do not have the courage to con¬ 
front them? Well, I thought you had more spirit than that!’ his 
voice was lightly contemptuous. 

And so for the sake of the Carileph pride she was constrained 
to go though she was in a somewhat chastened mood when we set 
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off. Our carriage left Carileph Towers at two o’clock in the after¬ 
noon on the last day of the old year; for as we were special guests 
we had been invited to arrive early, partake of tea before being 
shown to our chambers where we could rest and change into our 
festive attire at our leisure, before descending the stairs once 
again to dine ere the arrival of the other merrymakers. Hortense 
and Charles’s valet travelled in a second carriage along with our 
luggage, but though we were bent of seeking pleasure, only 
Charles seemed to be in the humour to enjoy himself and after 
we had journeyed for some while in silence he said suddenly : 

‘My God, what is the matter with you two? Anyone would 
think we were on our way to a funeral instead of a visit to our 
closest friends! And 1 was always under the impression there was 
nothing you ladies liked so much as to put on your finery and 
dance until the small hours!’ 

A little desultory conversation did result from this observation 
but presently both Violet and I relapsed into our former state 
of thoughtfulness and Charles, apparently resigned to our lack 
of response, shrugged his shoulders and produced a book which 
he started to read. I could guess what was occupying Violet’s 
mind : it was the thought that the evening would be mainly 
spent in listening to commiserations and once again making 
apologies to the people who would be our fellow-guests at Abbot s 
Garth; for practically all of them would also have attended the 
Ball at Carileph Towers. But my preoccupation was caused by 
quite a different reason; for though I yearned once more to see 
the old manor house and to again experience the feeling of wel¬ 
come T fancied it extended to me alone, I also feared that some 
new, inexplicable occurrence might befall me when I got there. 
During the past week or so I had thrust the weird happening at 
Knavesmire and the previous knowledge I seemed to have of 
Abbot’s Garth firmly to the hack of my mind; but now with 
every turn of the carriage wheels the place became nearer, and 
I was becoming more and more concerned that my fresh arrival 
there would enable me to see other things besides the dawning 

of a New Year!' 

But the only feeling which overcame me as once again I crossed 
its threshold was a wonderful sense of peace! All worries left me : 
as I shed my cloak I also shed the foolish foreboding that had 
dominated my journey thither: now I felt relaxed and com- 
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pletely at ease, and I was able to admire unreservedly Belinda’s 

decoration of the old house for all had been done as it had been 

throughout the ages, even to the mistletoe bough under which 

every lady must pass as she entered, to be bussed soundly bv her 
host, 

‘This is the best part of Christmas/ Nathan declared as he 
fortunately favoured Violet first with his salutation before clasp¬ 
ing firm hold of me. And though Charles looked on whilst T was 
thoroughly kissed he betrayed no sign of any other emotion 
than amusement, and that augured well I thought, for to be wed 
to a jealous husband can cause any woman great distress. But 
I was also a tiifle piqued that he did not so much as frown and 
even though the opportunity was presented to him as if on a 
platter, he made no attempt to kiss me himself! 

After tea I was again conducted to the chamber I had oc¬ 
cupied when I last stayed within these walls, and my feeling of 
returning home was even more intense than it had been then; 
for now I experienced no sense of shock at the familiarity of my 
surroundings and so I took my ease until it was time for Hor- 
tense to come and aid me dress, i onight I should put on the last 
of my four new gowns. I had not yet worn it and and it was of 
palest pink silk gauze with a silver thread running through the 
fabric, its decollet age being not quite so extreme as that of my 
white which had met with Violet’s disapprobation; and the centre 
of this bodice was trimmed with silver ribbons in a criss-cross 
pattern to give the effect o^ old-fashioned lacing. Silver ribbons 
too for adorning my hair, silver kid slippers to put on my feet, 
and Belinda had thoughtfully given warning to both Violet and 
me to bring evening cloaks. 

‘Whatever for? Do not tell me you intend us to dance in the 
garden by moonlight?’ 

‘No, not quite that. And do not tell Nathan I have told you 
for it is his notion of a pleasant surprise, but just so soon as the 
New Year is in he has planned a spectacle to entertain us all,’ 

‘Oh? What sort of spectacle?’ I had asked, but Belinda would 
say only: 

‘To tell you more would be to spoil it. Just wait and see.’ 

And so Violet and I had instructed Hortense to pack our cloaks 
but it was only during dinner that same evening that Nathan’s 
plans were fully revealed and that knowledge brought no joy 
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to me! For Nathan had arranged for a display of fireworks to be 
held around a great bonfire! 

‘It is an Eastern tradition, you know, 5 he told us, ‘When I was 
out there the people always used to greet the coming year in such 
a fashion. Of course, you may prefer to view it from within the 
house, but I think it will be much more fun if we all go outside, 
though the state of the weather will be the deciding factor as to 

whether or not it takes place at all! 5 

And after dinner the weather, although still quite cold showed 
no sign of turning to rain or anything else of a damp nature, and 
so the promised treat would surely take place; but I knew of at 
least two people who would derive no great enjoyment from it. 
For although Nathan had probably made his arrangements some 
time ago, possibly purchasing his fireworks during our visit to 
York, it was hardly the essence of tact to confront Violet with a 
cheerful blaze not to mention squibs and rockets, and thereby 
most forcibly remind her of the unfortunate happening which 
had unexpectedly enlivened her own entertainment! And I? 
Bonfires held no enchantment for me so I decided that if close 
proximity to one was quite unavoidable I should remain for as 
little time as possible, and then scuttle to safety in the shelter of 
the house. 

And when the time came that is exactly what I did. Until then 
the evening had been most enjoyable, we had dined well and 
were completely refreshed after our journey; and though Violet 
was a little more quiet than was usual for her, everyone else 
was in the humour to welcome the New Year with enthusiasm. 
As there was no ballroom at Abbot’s Garth dancing took place 
in the old hall which was the largest area available, and once 
again the minstrels’ gallery was put to its proper use; for behind 
the branches of greenery with which it was bedecked were en¬ 
sconced the small orchestra. My dance programme was gratify- 
ingly full in only a short space of time and we danced until eleven 
o’clock, supper was served until almost midnight, and after the 
meal we waited for the ancient grandfather dock to tell its dozen 
strokes; and then from outside a weird waihng was heard which 
came from the instrument of the Scottish piper whose duty it 
was to be the first to enter the manor house in this piistine New 
Year, bringing with him assured good fortune for all beneath its 

roof. 
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Auld Lang Syne, toasts being drunk, backs slapped and hands 
shaken, kisses and hugs; and then came my particular bete noire. 
The ever helpful Hortense had brought down her mistress’s cloak 
of dark blue velvet lined with fur and also my more humbly 
wool-lined one of palest grey; and then had hovered at a res¬ 
pectful distance waiting to warmly wrap both of us against the 
chill of the night air. Everyone surged out through the great 
front door in a body for fireworks were a novelty and nobody 
wanted to miss any of the promised spectacle, nobody except 
possibly two of us and I allowed myself to be carried along with 
the excited throng, across the front and around the side of the 
house to where the old fishpond used to be; for here there was a 
slight dip in the ground providing an ideal setting for Nathan's 
exhibition. The faint breeze was blowing the smoke away from 
the house but one could still smell its noxious presence, and so 
soon as I caught sight of the leaping flames a queasiness over¬ 
came me and : knew it was time for me to be gone. In fact it was 
an ideal time for me to make my escape for everyone else was 
intent upon a shower of bright green sparks apparently descend¬ 
ing from the heavens, and so quietly I edged my way to the 
outskirts of the crowd and quite unnoticed by anyone I retraced 
my steps to the house. 

The great iron-banded door swung wide to my touch and 
therefore I was able to slip inside without summoning a servant to 
re-admit me; and once within there was nobody to ask me why 
or how or what was amiss for all of the other guests were outside 
gaping at the pyrotechnic display and the servants were busy 
scurrying hither and yon, tidying and straightening, collecting plat¬ 
ters and glasses and replenishing fires in readiness for the return 
of the company. Unchallenged I reached my chamber and once 
there I was more than content to just sit in solitude listening to 
the sounds of the faintly audible ‘Oohs!’ and Aahs!’ of those who 
were evidently gaining much delight from that which I held in 
such aversion; and after a while an approaching murmur told me 
the moment had come for me to prepare to rejoin the others as 
obviously they too were now returning to the house. Mouselike, 
I quit my chamber and was half-way along the oak-panelled 
corridor when I realized I had left my programme behind. This 
I must have or I should not know with whom I was supposed 
to dance for the remainder of the Ball and it would take but a 
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moment to return to my room, fetch it then make my way back 
to the company and mingle with them as planned. It was that 
whilst I was bent upon this errand that I caught sight of myself 
in a mirror which Belinda must have had set in a new place, for 
I had not noticed it before. And as I neared it ! recall thinking 
that if candlelight were supposed to be flattering, on this occasion 
it certainly was not enhancing my appearance for I looked much 
older than my eighteen summers: yes, not far off thirty would 
have been nearer the mark; and I also remember thinking that 
as I was up here I might as well doff my cloak. BUT I HAD 
ALREADY DOFFED MY CLOAK! And though i should 
have been terror-stricken, I was not: I stood there motionless as 
if in a trance but quite without fear, watching what looked to be 
me draw near to myself! It was as though the figure were an 
older version of me, enveloped in a pale grey cloak with just my 
features as they could be ten years hence showing from within 
the hood. And as it approached me whatever it was, or had 
been, smiled and nodded courteously and then passed me by so 
closely that, if the vision had been of substance, I could have 
touched it, her, me? And as she passed so the power of move¬ 
ment came back to me and I turned slightly to watch where she 
went. But there was nothing to see! Nothing but the empty 
corridor in which there was hanging no single mirror, and she had 
vanished completely! 

The skies were grey with the coming of dawn when the New 
Year’s Ball was over and I was able to clamber up the little set 
of steps which were an essential part of my high, four-poster bed; 
and though I was very tired for a time I lay there wakeful, not 
afraid but just wondering whether the figure in grey would visit 
me again. But no : evidently its perambulations were over for this 
night as there was no recurrence of the vision which had come 
to me a few hours earlier. And at last I slept the sleep that comes 
to an extremely weary body and to the best of my belief my 
slumber was tranquil and quite without dreams. 

* * * 


Two more dinner parties and a Ball on the occasion of an ac¬ 
quaintance’s birthday were the only social events to which we 
could now look forward, and these were all to take place within the 
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next ten days. At least Violet seemed to be looking forward to 
them having quite recovered her self-confidence though Charles 
expressed no opinion either way, but I had by now had a surfeit 
of dinner parties, country dances, balls and would apprecate a 
return to the everyday life as lived as Carileph Towers before this 
round of gaiety had come into being. 

‘Just these three? There are no more, are there?’ I sought 
assurance from Violet. 

‘No, only the three. And then we revert to our usual cabbage¬ 
like existence until the coming of spring. People do not plan much 
in the way of entertainment for the next month or so, for the 
weather is likely to become very grim quite soon and if we should 
have heavy snowfalls this year, travelling only a short distance 
will be simply impossible!’ 

‘Do you think it will? Snow heavily, I mean?’ 

‘Who can say? But judging by the law of averages we could 
well expect it. The weather was tolerable last year and the year 
before that was comparatively mild, so now it would not surprise 
me greatly if we get the blizzards for which these parts are quite 
famed.’ 

It snowed a little that same night and as Violet always liked 
to be proved right, the carpet of white that covered the ground 
next morning put her in excellent humour for most of the day. 
And of course my mood matched hers for who could be miser¬ 
able when possessed of the secret knowledge that made me feel I 
must confide the existence of my dear one’s love for me and 
mine for him to someone, if only to hear the words spoken aloud. 
But Charles had said no and until he did say yes I must content 
myself with reliving those magic moments of our betrothal in 
my mind alone; for though to utter the truth of our present and 
future relationship would have given substance to the dream¬ 
like state I felt myself to be living in, at the moment it was 
against my wise beloved’s wishes, and to those I should always 
bow. And so he and I continued to snatch blessed moments of 
privacy in which we would repeat our vows of eternal devotion, 
steal hurried kisses, clasp each other in brief embraces; and 
though at times I did feel a trifle uneasy about the furtive way 
in which we seemed to be be! laving, in my heart I knew it was 
for the best. Yes, I wanted the whole wide world to know of our 
love: I wanted to shout it from the rooftops; but it was Lady 
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Rutledge, the person who must never know of the romance be¬ 
tween her nephew and me who brought our clandestine courtship 
to a sudden halt, albeit whilst in ignorance of its existence. She 
had suffered no hurt from her narrow escape from being burned 
to death and was now quite comfortably ensconced in her new 
quarters. Of course Violet and I had to be careful lest we disturb 
her with our chatter when we neared or left our bedchambers, 
but this was no hardship so far as I was concerned and I at least 
thought that to have her ladyship in the same side as we in the 
main part of the house was more in keeping with living as a 
family should, than had been the former arrangements. Her 
body-servant Mrs Jessop still held her position for though she had 
been severely reprimanded for neglecting her duty, ; >'h' 

by Violet, Milady had declared she was too old and set in her 
ways to tolerate the unfamiliarity of a new personal maid and 
so we all settled to what might be described as living our normal 

routine life at Carileph Towers. 

But now that the festivities were well and truly over Violet 

was becoming increasingly difficult to please, and in that third 
week of January whilst I was rejoicing in my new-found comfort 
and glowing prospects she was constantly showing signs of rest¬ 
lessness and discontent. 

‘What are you doing, Keziah? Not reading again, surely? 

‘I like reading and I find this book interesting/ I replied. 

‘Well, I suppose you feel constrained to make use of one of 
your very few accomplishments, but you are not much company 
for me whilst you keep your nose buried between the pages of a 
book!’ 

'] am sorry. I can easily finish it at some other time. What 

would you like to do?’ 

‘For God’s sake, what is there to do?’ 

‘We could play draughts, or at cards.’ 

‘Now that is an entrancing prospect! And if it were not for 
the fact that I always beat you at both of those pastimes, I should 
be most eager to adopt your brilliant suggestion. 

‘What, then? You choose.’ 

‘Choose? Choose? What is there to choose? 1 

‘There must be something that would amuse you,’ I said with 

a smile that was in itself a supreme effort. 

‘There is nothing, nothing, nothing! Lord Almighty, I am 
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bored to death! Will nothing ever happen to relieve the mono¬ 
tony of this dreary, miserable existence?’ 

And if this utterance of hers was indeed a prayer, it was 
answered with a suddeness which I shall now recount. 

Earlier that same afternoon I had paid my daily visit to Lady 
Rutledge, for though she had bidden me to address her as Aunt 
Lucy such familiarity did not trip readily from my tongue, 
especially as I knew the permission had only been granted under 
false pretences, and though I did as she asked when in her presence 
and to Violet and Charles referred to her in the same way, in 
my thoughts she was still Lady Rutledge, her ladyship or Milady. 
After the pleasant interlude spent with the invalid I had endured 
Violet’s tantrums until it was time to dress for dinner; and then 
I knew would come the highlight of my day for I could feast my 
eyes on my beloved as he sat at the head of the same table. Then 
alter the meal and at the end of a seemingly endless evening 
(even though we had mutually decided to retire quite early) 
when he and I had stoically listened to Violet’s laments on how 
hardly she was used we all mounted the stairs and with the 
briefest of good nights she flounced into her room and sharply 
closed the door. And he pulled me away from the door of mine 
and right there and then in the middle of the upstairs corridor 
he clasped me in his arms and his lips took possession of mine 
which were eagerly raised to his as a flower raises its head to 
the life-giving sun. 

‘Oh, my darling, I could not let you go without stealing just 
one little embrace,’ he whispered, but continued to hold me close. 
‘All, how blessed I am to have found you! just give me one more 
little kiss and I shall go to my bed to dream of you the whole 
night through,’ and his lips were warm, urgent and demanding 
until they drew away from mine, leaving me shaken by the 
promise of controlled passion that their pressure revealed to my 
responsively heightened senses. ‘Good night, my sweetheart. Sleep 
well, and dream of me.’ 

‘Good night, my dearest beloved. And if I do I shall be truly 
content,’ I murmured, then his strong arm propelled me towards 
my chamber and with stili trembling hand upon the doorknob I 
stood and watched him traverse the corridor until he reached 
the door to the Guardian Tower, open it, turn to b;ow me a kiss, 
then disappear within. I was yet bemused by our stolen moment 
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of bliss as I crossed my room and stood staring down into the 
glowing coals all neatly and safely encased within the grate, and 
my reverie might have lasted a long while if it were not for the 
scratching upon the door. At first I did not heed it, being quite 
immersed in the trance-like state in which the touch of my darl¬ 
ing had left me; but presently its very insistence urged me to 
answer its summons for until I did I could not fully concentrate 
once again on thinking of the wonderful future which one day 
would miraculously be mine. 

‘If you please, Miss, her ladyship begs a few minutes of your 
■ time,’ Mrs Jessop stood on its other side. 

‘Why? Is she unwell? 1 

‘No more than usual, Miss. She just wishes to have a few words 
with you before you seek your bed. 5 

‘Very well, Mrs Jessop, I shall come at once.’ 

Much mystified though guiltily conscious of my many faults I 
followed the servant who presently ushered me into her mistress’s 
bedchamber, then she withdrew to leave me regarding with an 
apprehensive eye the frail figure who occupied only a fraction 
of the half-tester bed; but despite her wasted appearance Lady 
Rutledge was sitting leaning against high-banked pillows with 
a gleam of alertness in her eyes and her whole demeanour being 

as bright as a button. 

‘Is anything amiss, ma’am?’ I questioned. 

‘No. Nothing so far as I know. But if you will approach the 
bed we will be able to converse with a deal more comfort than 
bawling to each other across the width of the room will accord. 
You may bring that little chair over here, sit on it and be still 
whilst you hear what I have to say.’ 

‘I must not stay for long,’ I said as I obeyed her. 

‘You will remain for so long as it pleases me to keep you!’ she 
replied. ‘For Miss Keziah Gilchrist, I should very much like to 
hear what you have to say for yourself!’ 

The moment I had dreaded was upon me: the time when I 
was exposed for the fraud I was had come! And completely un¬ 
prepared I sat there dumbstruck, for what could I say? The 
silence was becoming embarrassingly prolonged when she broke 
it by saying: 

‘It may help you to learn that I knew you were no real kin of 
mine all the while. Perhaps it was a trifle cruel, but I have been 
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playing a game. Oh I know I did not institute it, but although 
the rules seemed rather obscure I have kept to them to the best 
of my understanding until now. And I must own, I have enjoyed 
it thoroughly.’ 

‘You knew all the time? But why—?’ 

‘Why did 1 receive you in the first place ? Perhaps from want of 
something better to do.’ 

‘You say you knew all along? But how?’ 

‘Indeed I knew. I knew long before you came here that my 
late sister had no living issue. I may be a semi-invalid and house¬ 
bound but I am not a fool! Nor without people to serve me! I 
commenced my own enquiries regarding my sister long before 
Charles decided the time was ripe to “set my mind at rest”, as he 
thought. But I said nothing and just waited whilst he made his 
search, all the time wondering what sort of person he would find 
for my delectation. And he did not disappoint me for his agent 
chose well, and I have had many a chuckle from this most recent 
proof of my nephew’s esteem for me.’ 

S I still do not understand,’ I faltered. 

‘Then I shall explain more fully. My late husband was a good 
deal older than I and a very wealthy man, and when died he left 
all of his fortune to me! Long before we were wed, his brother 
who was Nathan’s and Samuel’s father had swindled him out of 
some money. How much was never disclosed to me, but the late 
Sir Josiah was a stern, rather forbidding type of man and not 
one to forgive or forget an injury. The house and lands were 
entailed and had to go to the nearest male Rutledge, but every 
penny apart from that came my way. And that he considered 
me the lesser of two evils was not the reason, for when his Will 
was read it revealed an affection for me he had never expressed 
when he was alive!’ 

‘He sounds strict, but quite nice, 5 1 said. 

‘Well, during his lifetime there were occasions when I thought 
him anything but nice, but even though he and I were so differ¬ 
ent we dealt quite well together, really. My Papa made me wed 
him for 1 scoffed at his courtship, declaring that he was com¬ 
pletely without humour and with a countenance sour enough to 
turn milk into cheese. But sometimes, albeit rarely, I did make 
him laugh and though at the start of our wedded life our natures 
were poles apart, as the years passed we developed an understand- 
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mg for each others foibles.’ 

‘it sounds like a classic example of tire attraction of opposites, 

I observed. 

‘Not really. I undoubtedly attracted him, but my feelings for 
him I have already made known to you. Well, he never forgave 
his brother who, owing to our childless state he thought would 
one day inherit and his rancour also extended to his brother s 

family and so he left his entire fortune to me. 

‘But what has any of this to do with Charles? Has he an in¬ 
terest in what you have been telling me? 

‘I n a tortuous way, yes I suspect he has. But Nephew Charles 

has a tortuous mind, one which takes a deal of following. 1 hough 
having known him from birth I think I can safely say that^I am 
as qualified as any to unravel the twists and turns it makes/ 

‘Then your ladyship has the advantage of me in this as in all 
else, for you mystify me completely,’ I declared. 

‘Your name is K.eziah, not Dimwit I take it? Then listen at¬ 
tentively and I shall expound. My brother who was Charles’s 
father speculated heavily and lost a lot of money during the 
railway boom of the forties. And when Charles inherited there 
was the house and lands, a small amount of property besides 
but very little else. He was in a similar position to that of Nathan 
when he became master of Abbot’s Garth. Now Nathan at that 
time was a complete stranger to me and I feared he thought I 
had influenced his late uncle to leave the estate the way he did 
and so hold me in dislike. Since then of course I have discovered 
I was quite mistaken for Nathan has never offered me anything 
but friendship, which I am pleased to say later grew into a 
mutual affection. No, he never bore me any ill-will regarding 
monetary matters or anything else, understandably really for he 
had already acquired quite a tidy fortune by his own efforts, 
and by all accounts has increased that considerably during the 

passing years.’ , T 

‘I thought you were speaking of Charles, not Nathan, 1 

commented. 

‘I am coming to Charles. Well, I was wealthy and Charles was 
poor, so what more natural than I should give to Charles what 
I intended to leave him in my Will straightaway 7 instead of mak- 
ing him wait until my death for it? I had toyed with the thought 
that after various minor bequests had been made and a portion 
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set aside for Violet, it would be fair to leave half of the remainder 
to Charles and let the other half revert to the Rutledge family 
by leaving it to Nathan. Though since then it has transpired he 
has no great need of it so I have not yet reached a final decision. 
But of course you understand I tell you all this in the strictest 
confidence! 5 

‘I find that instruction quite absurd, for how could you 
possibly have an iota of confidence in me?' 1 recalled my invidious 
position of cheat and utter fraud, but she ignored this by saying : 

‘Yes, Charles has anticipated his inheritance but by a series of 
miscalculations and sheer obstinacy, he has spent it! It is prac¬ 
tically all gone and now I think he seeks ways and means of 
getting more! 1 

‘But how can he have spent it? From what I can see he lives 
quietly enough for a man in his position/ 

‘His greatest loss was incurred by ignoring sound advice and 
investing money in one coalmine and buying another outright. He 
overreached himself there for he was dealing with men who had 
been about the world of business for far longer than he, and it soon 
became apparent he had been duped by the previous owners for 
he eventually found the mines had been worked so hard for so 
many years that there was very little left in either. Then to re¬ 
coup he attempted to play the stock market but only ended by 
sending good money after bad! Thus it is that though we live 
here in fine style, it is all a sham. An experienced eye would soon 
perceive there are things which need replacing, slightly worn 
carpets which should be renewed and small repairs which should 
be attended to, particularly on the cottages and farms which have 
been long neglected!’ 

‘But how does my presence here affect this situation?’ I asked 
wonderingly. 

‘I can only guess, and as it is just a guess I shall not put it into 
words. And I think I have talked for long enough so I will hear 
you speak your piece.’ 

‘But what can I possibly say to you? Apart from humbly beg¬ 
ging your pardon? Though let me assure you it was all done 
with the best intentions! Charles is so deeply concerned for your 
welfare and happiness and so he went to such a lot of trouble 
to try and bring you both.’ 

‘Indeed he did, and in a way he succeeded for your coming 
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here has brought me great amusement if nothing else!’ 

‘Yes, I deserve that,’ I admitted. ‘And again I apologize for 
trying to cozen you, for I knew even from the first time we met 
that you are far too astute to be easily deluded and you were 
so very different from the poor, frail old lady I expected to find! 
i hough why you should have let me make such a fool of myself 
for so long quite escapes my understanding! ’ 

‘Why did you agree to do it?’ she asked in the mildest of 

tones. 

‘Because it was put to me that no harm could possibly come 
of it, and also because I was desperate. The very act of deception 
was in itself contemptible I know, but it was only to relieve your 
tedium as you lay here in your sick-bed.’ 

‘Well, you have done that! For your coming here gave me a 
great interest. I became curious about you and so I set myself 
and others the task of discovering who you were and from whence 
you had come.’ 

‘You now know my name at least, but how you found it out is 
the biggest mystery for the person who employed me on Charles s 
behalf took the greatest care to conceal my identity.’ 

ft is all of a piece, is it not? For it was from that person s own 
clerk that my solicitor’s agents obtained the information that led 
them on, to discover your place of work, your birthplace, your 
general environment and your antecedants, particularly with re¬ 
gard to relatives.’ 

‘Then you are wiser than I, Milady, for I have no knowledge 
of any true kindred. 1 

‘Well, Mr Felton’s agents found out that your mother’s people 
were all victims of the cholera epidemic which raged through¬ 
out the land in ’53. I suppose that they, as pillars of the church, 
felt constrained to nurse or at least come into contact with the 
sick and they all contracted the dread disease themselves and so 
expired. And there is nothing for you there for when the out¬ 
standing debts of the family were met, there was so very little 
over that it just went into the poor-box in the church where your 
late maternal grandfather had been vicar.’ 

‘Actually, my only real interest is to learn whether or not I 
have a family of my very own and has nothing to do with 
legacies,’ I said. ‘And did you learn anything of my Papa’s kin¬ 
folk?’ 
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Ce was the youngest of four children fathered by one Damien 
Gilchrist, known locally as the “Squire”. Of the New Hall, Rively, 
Dorset. Of those four the oldest and youngest were sons and so 
it goes without saying that the middle two were daughters. There 
again your grandparents are deceased and so too is your uncle 
who was killed in the Crimean War, and so you have just two 
spinster aunts who are truly your blood relations.’ 

‘You are sure? There can be no mistake?’ 

‘None whatsoever. A diligent search has been made by a most 
reputable enquiry agency, and I have here an account of their 
findings. So there you are. You may have it with my blessings.’ 

‘Oh, my lady, : do not know what to say! How to thank you!’ 

‘Well after all it was no great thing I did. Merely to tell others 
to do my bidding.’ 

‘But it was! It is! It means the world to me! To know that ■ 
have somebody whom I can call a blood relative. You can have 
no conception of just how important this is to me. I do not think 
that even I realized how much I yearned to have a family of my 
own until this moment! Where are they?’ 

‘At the address I mentioned. They are still there, but you may 
read the details at your leisure for they are all contained within 
that file.’ 

‘The Misses Gilchrist, daughters of the late Squire of New 
Hall!' I said dreamily. 

‘Ah, but I must warn you. Do not imagine those ladies are very 
wealthy for by that account they are far from it. Their elder 
brother who inherited when Damien Gilchrist died did not marry, 
but he was a gambling man and as an officer in the “Cherry- 
pickers” his expenses were heavier than was really needful. So 
it was that upon his death most of the small estate had to be sold 
off to pay his debts, and at that time a half-hearted search was 
made for your own Papa, for he was next in line. Needless to say 
it came to nothing and so it was presumed he also was dead, 
and from then until the present day your maiden aunts have 
resided at this New Hall.’ 

‘But in actual fact, as my father's daughter, it really belongs 
to me?’ 

‘I believe it does. What do you intend to do?’ 

‘I do not know. Perhaps make their acquaintance but I should 
never try to make them feel ill-at-ease in the place where they 
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were born! ’ 

‘Well, somebody has derived some good from this dubious 
scheme of Charles’s, for now you do have a home you can really 
call your own.’ 

‘But I should never have known of it had it not been for you, 
Lady Rutledge. And I think my best course is to hie me there 
without delay for though you have been very kind to me, far 
more than I deserve, the sight of me must be very distasteful to 
you. I shall speak to Charles first thing in the morning and then 
be gone. Your pearls I shall of course return to you before I 
leave. Did you give them to me as some sort of test? And that 
dress allowance, too? For you knew I was not your true niece! 
Yes, I see. It was all part of the pretence, was it not?’ 

‘I gave you both because I liked you for yourself! What I 
gave you is yours to keep for you have earned them by the many 
chuckles you have given me. Particularly that of my dear late 
sister sewing for a living, for she could never set a stitch which 
was not crooked! And so far as I am concerned you may stay 
here for so long as you please! 5 Suddenly Lady Rutledge closed 
her eyes. ‘You may go now, Miss Keziah Gilchrist of New Hall, 
Rively, Dorset. You go and read about the history of your family 
and think upon the future.’ 

It was on the tip of my tongue to tell her just how wonderful 
my future would be, but her face looked so drawn with fatigue 
that instead I said with concern : 

‘Are you well, ma’am?’ 

‘Very well but very tired. It is my own fault for all of this 
could well have waited until the morning as I at first intended. 
Mr Felton brought me these tidings late this afternoon but after 
resolving to tell you of them tomorrow I found I could not wait 
till then. Yes, I was impatient to tell you of your family and not 
just to confront you with your sins! But now I shall sleep 
soundly so get you gone, girl, and good night to you.’ 

Gratefully I raised her claw-like hand and laid my lips upon 
it, for my heart was too full to find the right words to express 

my feelings; then silently quit the room. 

I had quite forgotten the servants and though I had been with 
Lady Rutledge for well over an hour I returned to my chamber 
to find Doris waiting to unlace me as she always did when we 
were at home, and little Joan but newly entered with another 
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warming-pan containing freshly hot cinders, the original one 
having long since gone quite cold. But I did not want their 
ministrations at that particular time : all I wanted was to be left 
alone that I might revel in the astonishing tidings that at last 
I had a family! That I belong to somebody as they belonged to 
me! Charles of course came into a very different category, but 
though when he and 1 became united we should form a family 
of our very own, to have kinfolk, a background of respectability, 
even in a sense a modest ancestral home of my own which though 
it might not be up to Carileph Towers standards was not wholly to 
be despised. And as her ladyship had told me earlier that Charles 
was not so wealthy as I had thought, would it not be delightful 
to know that I did not go to him empty-handed; and if it were 
possible my love for him increased with this new found know¬ 
ledge that despite being poorer than I had believed him to be, 
he was prepared to marry me for the sweet sake of love alone, 
when he could have sought a bride with a fortune of a sufficiency 
to mend his own. But he had not: he had chosen me! 

The maids were eyeing me curiously and so I dismissed them 
and they bobbed their curtseys and departed, leaving me to 
gloat upon the realization that I could now think upon myself 
as a true lady. Oh, I had always known my parents were gentle¬ 
folk, but it was no use laying claim to gentility when forced to 
scratch a living as they and I had done; and ! should certainly 
have received short shrift from the folk at the ‘Grape and 
Monkey 5 if I had put on airs of refinement. Yes, now it was 
established I was indeed a lady T could wed my darling with no 
sense of the inferiority that had admittedly sometimes troubled 
me : 1 could one day walk up the aisle with head held high; and 
my newly discovered aunts might even attend our wedding! 

Oh, I must tell him! I simply must! I could not wait to see 
the wonder and delight upon his dearest face when T imparted 
this unbelievable news. True I should also have to tell him that 
Lady Rutledge knew my true identity, had known it all the 
while: for why else should she have instituted enquiries to be 
made regarding me? Yes I must tell him that his so thoughtful 
subterfuge was a vain one, but her ladyship had been amused by 
it if nothing else; and that after all had been the main point of 
the exercise. And though his plans had gone awry I was sure he 
too would be amused at the way his clever aunt had gulled us all. 
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And. the most wonderful outcome of this evening s revelations 
was the fact that now we could announce our betiothal! How 
blissful that would be : to tell everybody that soon he and I 
would become husband and wife! Oh, I certainly could not wait 
until next I saw him to tell him that! Glancing at the timepiece 
on the mantelshelf 1 saw it showed the hour to he almost half-past 
eleven, but he had told me he always read until well after mid¬ 
night and he always smoked a cigar or two in his study before 
retiring for the night. So what was to prevent me from telling 
him now? To stop me from slipping out of my bedchamber, tip¬ 
toeing along the corridor to the door at its end and entering the 
Guardian Tower? Yes, I could go to him by way of the doorway 
through which I had seen him depart only a short while since. 

The green velvet evening dress I was wearing had proved to 
be warm enough for sitting in healed chambers, but not of 
sufficient thickness to withstand the icy draughts in othei paits 
of the mansion so I draped my white shawl around my shoulders 
before cautiously opening my chamber door. Since Lady Rut¬ 
ledge had moved into this part of the house which had pre¬ 
viously been occupied by just Violet and me, a lamp had been 
kept burning throughout every night lest she should be taken 
poorly and it be necessary to summon her physician with all 
speed. Fortunately the light had never yet been needed for that 
purpose and the glow it shed was quite enough for me to see my 
way for the dozen or so paces that would bring me to my initial 
goal. I was trembling as 1 noiselessly closed my door behind me, 
but it was more from excitement at my news and the joyful 
anticipation of again seeing my beloved so soon, than from fear 
of him censuring my shocking behaviour. For a lady to go to the 
apartment of a gentleman at all was quite unthinkable unless 
she wished to forfeit any claim to respectability : and even 
though we were affianced we had already bidden each other 
good night, so what would he think of my sudden appearance 
now? But really I need have no fear for Charles was not a bit 
like that! He scoffed at some of the finer points of etiquette even 
though in public he observed them, but he was not at all stuffy 
in his thinking and on an occasion such as this, when I had 
suddenly become a new me with a background of which I was 
not ashamed he would only take dcligl;r in sharing my joy! 

When 1 touched the tower door I was pleased to find it slightly 
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ajar, for this suited my purpose of a surprise entrance very well. 

I could steal down the stairs and watch with gratification the 
look of amazed pleasure on the face of my loved one, swiftly 
followed by an expression of concern at my boldness and then 
I should be in his arms and I should whisper all of the wondrous 
things I had so recently heard from the lips of Lady Rutledge. 

The first part of this plan went well enough for I stole down 
the stairs making no noise, but stopped short at the bottom of 
them for from the study at their foot came the murmur of voices! 
He was not alone, and though I did not suspect for a moment 
that my darling was playing me false, one of the voices was 
feminine and so I listened to learn the identity of its owner: to 
find out who it was who was shameless enough to come to his 
chambers at such an hour? This door too had been left open 
sufficiently for a crack of light to show around its edge and so 
soon as the woman once again spoke I could clearly hear Violet’s 
petulant tone, and as I had already heard more than enough of 
that for one day I hesitated. Should I enter or should I retrace 
my steps? I could listen for her return to her chamber from the 
safety of mine, and once she was out of the way I could again 
seek out my darling. But why not make everything known now? 
That i was not really her cousin, but that I was a person with 
whom she might mix without too much condescension; and 
that in time to come I was destined to marry her brother? Oh, 
I did so want to hear those magical words spoken aloud so that 
all the world might learn that he loved me, that I loved him, 
and that we were to be wed! And why not? Why tarry longer? 
Violet should be the first to know of our plans, and so it was 
that I was just about to push the door open wide enough to 
admit my entrance when T heard Charles say : 

‘To be truthful, I have not yet fully made up my mind. She 
can he quite a winsome little creature if one is prepared to over¬ 
look certain basic vulgarities, so I might take my pleasure of her 

before ! discard her altogether.’ 

‘It is all very well for you, but it is X who has to enduic her 

very limited conversation for most of every day, whilst you only 
have to suffer it for an hour or so in the evenings! God knows 
I have done my utmost to be pleasant to her, but my patience 
is not inexhaustible! And as for taking your pleasure of her, 
surely there are enough wenches just as willing as she is to jump 
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between the sheets with you? So why bother with her?’ 

‘I must confess there are a fair number, but another reason 
also gives me pause. For in my judgement it is a little too soon 
after the fire for us to become a target for further gossip, 
though how she sniffed that out from where she was placed is 
quite beyond my comprehension. She must have the nose of a 
ferret! 5 

Until that moment the conversation although surprising and 
somewhat distasteful had been beyond my understanding, but 
those last words made me realize that impossible as it seemed, 
they were talking about me! 

‘Well, as we have learned since that the old bitch had not then 
changed her Will, it was fortunate she did! You will recall I was 
against that idea from the time you conceived it, and il it had 
succeeded brother dear, it would have proved to be a very 
costly mistake for everything was then still bequeathed to Nathan 
and would have returned to the Rutledges as she originally in¬ 
tended,’ Violet said. 

‘Ah yes, that visit of her solicitor’s just before I set the fire 
must only have been to receive her instructions and the details 
of the changes she wished to make regarding as to who was to 
get her money-bags. After that when he returned to York he 
must have had it drawn up all legally nice and tight, and this 
afternoon he brought the documents back for her to sign. 

‘But even now we are not absolutely sure it is safe to com¬ 
plete our plans, for what if she has not actually signed? Things 
would yet be the same as they were and all our efforts would 

come to naught!’ 

‘Oh, she has signed right enough. When her solicitor was here 
this afternoon Nanny Jessop and Lovage were called upon to 
witness the old beldame’s signature on various documents, 
though admittedly their contents was impossible to read due to 
the way the papers were covered during the signing. This I do 
know for a certainty, as surely as I know she is trying to foster 
a match between Nat Rutledge and our small ferret! 1 hat is 
why I had to bestir myseli and step in when i did, for a fine 
thing it would have been for our dear cousin to be left the entire 
fortune and then to toss it into Nat’s lap by marrying him! 

‘Come now, matters would never have got so far as that and of 
course, that is presuming that everything has been left to Keziah!’ 
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‘How else could it be left ? The mean old besom says I have had 
mv share and will not get another penny, your portion is already 
tied up nice and tight until you wed or reach the age of thirty 
and so there was only Nat Rutledge to benefit until I introduced 
her long-lost niece to her. So as I have had mine, you have got 
yours, and Nat does not need any more than he has already, 
who else would have a better right to it than the poor orphaned 

daughter of dearest Sister Lily?’ 

‘It sounds feasible enough,’ Violet agreed doubtfully. 

‘Of course it is! And I have the heiress already besotted by 
my charming demeanour and lover-like devotion so that she 

has eyes for nobody else!’ 

‘You enjoyed doing that, did you not? 

‘It was too easy to be really enjoyable. I prefer my meat to be 
a little more difficult to come by. 1 like a challenge for to over¬ 
come it alwavs adds spice to a dish. Though if you had managed 
to channel Nat Rutledge’s dog-like worship towards yourself as 
you have been trying so hard to do for so long, I would not have 

had to divert the ferret’s attention as I did. 

‘Well, at one time I thought I wanted him but I am not so 

sure now. For when I was sure Aunt Lucy was making him hn 
heir he seemed much more attractive than he does now, but 1 
this scheme of yours does succeed I shall feel free to look a goo 

deal higher than Nathan Rutledge for a spouse.’ 

‘There is no reason why it should not succeed, though I con¬ 
sider it a joint venture and not just a scheme of my very own . 

You too must take a little credit, my dear. _ . 

‘So to put it concisely, it only matters that she is now definitely 
chief beneficiary and that Nathan’s name is completely deleted 
from the Will, but of course we must make certain that she stays 
under our hand! For if and when something extremely unfor¬ 
tunate should happen to poor, dear Koziah, as Nat an is o \ 
Aunt Lucy’s nephew-by-marriage and no blood relation of hers 
at all, everything will come to you as direct ne\t-o - 'in. 1 0 
have the choice of disposing of our long-lost cousin permanently, 
expose her for a fortune-hunting fraud who has duped us all, or 
my sweet Charles, you could keep your promise to her and lead 
her to the altar!’ she giggled. ‘No, you cannot really want to 

marry her! Or can you?’ . , ... „ , 

‘My dear girl, you cannot be serious! Unite legally with such 
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as she? She could have been anybody’s, at any time!’ 

‘And most probably has been, for all her airs of innocence,* 
Violet thought fit to remark. ‘Though that of keeping your so 
romantic betrothal a secret was admittedly a masterstroke, for 
despite being absolutely bursting to tell of it I am sure she has 
not imparted that choice piece of information to a soul. And for 
the injunction that she must not even confide in me I particu- 
larly thank you, for it has been sickening enough to watch you 
ogling her and her simpering back at you across the dinner table 
every evening, without having to listen to her singing your praises 
and making her ridiculous plans for all of every' day as well! At 
least you have spared me that!’ 

He laughed. ‘I do my best to please. And so we are agreed to 
leave it for a little while longer? Though not too long I assure 
you. Yes, that fire was indeed a mistake but the opportunity was 
ideal and seemed too good to miss. There was Aunt Lucy dosed 
to sleep through the Last Trump thanks to Nanny Jessop’s over- 
generous administration of her laudanum: every one else either 
drunk or ready to collapse from sheer exhaustion, and a house 
full of people, any of whom could have been blamed for any loss 
of life once the fire was well ablaze, for it would then have been 
most difficult to ascertain where it started and of course our 
revered aunt would have been the first to go! But all is well that 

ends wel!, or will be when it does.’ 

‘Then do not leave it for too long I pray you. For I have en¬ 
dured your poor waif-from-the-gutter s attempts to ape her betters 
until not only has the novelty quite worn off but even the slight 
amusement I once derived from watching her antics has gone 
completely. In fact there are times when I have the utmost 
difficulty in restraining myself from slapping that fatuous grin 
from her stupid face!’ 

‘Sister mine, fix your thoughts on other things, like counting 
piles of sovereigns!’ he chuckled. ‘And now, having come to a 
mutual decision or at least you very kindly agreeing that my 
patient way will be the most sensible, I will ask you to excuse 

me for it is long past my bedtime.’ 

‘Liar! You will be up for hours yet, I know.’ 

‘None the less sweet sibling, good night.’ 

If their discussion had continued far into the night I might 
have remained there listening to every word, for even though 
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my position was now made very clear, a shocked numbness had 
taken my body in its grip and a feeling of faintness threatened 
to overcome me altogether. But this last utterance spoken by 
he whom I had adored jerked me into full realization of my peril. 

I must not be discovered here: I must be back in my chamber 
before Violet reached the upstairs corridor; for otherwise they 
would guess their monstrous villainy was known, and my life as 
well as that of Lady Rutledge would instantly be forfeit. Lifting 
my skirts high to clear the stairs I took them two at a time, and 
I should have been free of the Guardian Tower and in the main 
part of the house before Violet was in a position to espy me, if 
my shawl had not slithered from my shoulders just before I 
reached the head of that staircase, forcing me to again descend 
it to retrieve it from where it lay half-way down. 1 o make mat¬ 
ters worse, as she opened Charles’s study door wide, so the one 
at the top of the stairs as if affected by the sudden draught also 
opened quite wide enough for her to see me silhouetted against 
the dim light from the corridor in the house. I turned to flee but 
with a cry of ‘Charles! Quickly!’ and with surprising agility 
she pursued me and although 1 had a start on her, she was in the 
enviable position of being below me and could therefore grasp the 
hem of my gown in a grip so firm that with the violent tug she 
gave it, she caught me completely off balance and I went hurtling 
past her to the foot of the stairs, to lie momentarily stunned. But 
only for a brief instant for I heard Charles demand : 

‘Where was she?’ 

‘Just creeping back into the house. She mus; have heard every 
word! This is what comes of making love to a doxy! For ob¬ 
viously she could not wait for a wedding ring to be set on her 

finger! Has she been here before?’ 

‘Of course not. you fool! Well, not for the purpose you sug¬ 
gest. She must have heard you come here earlier, and thought to 
join us. Or Aunt Lucy could have told her she was making her 
her heiress and she came to tell me as a dutiful future wife 

should!’ 

‘No, hardly that, for they have not seen each other since 
earlier on this afternoon and that was before Felton arrived! 
Anyway, why she came is of no great moment for the thing is, 

what are we to do with her?’ 

‘We cannot let her run loose with that blabbing tongue of hers! 
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Just let me think for a moment.’ 

But Violet’s wit was readier and equally as callous as her 
brother’s. 

‘What about the dungeons? She would never be found down 
there, and never be heard! And I did promise to show them to 
her, one day!’ 

‘Quickly! She is stirring. Give me your sash to stuff into her 
gob before she squeals the house down!’ 

‘Her gob, Brother?’ questioned Violet although complying 
with his demand. ‘You cannot mean to cover those rosebud lips 
you yearn so often to kiss, surely? 3 

‘Cease your chatter and let me think. Yes, the dungeons should 
serve very well. We could keep her down there until she expires 
from cold and hunger, and then somehow take her remains up 
to the moors and in due course the body will be found and it 
will be presumed she had become lost and died from exposure!’ 

‘How could we account for her going up there?’ 

‘We could say we had discovered she was an imposter, as in¬ 
deed she is, and that she fled to escape prosecution. Or if we did 
not want to go so far as that we could say she must have been 
homesick for London. Anything! We can decide that later. 3 

‘But Aunt Lucy would have something to say, and could 
make things very difficult.’ 

‘In the interval between Cousin Keziah disappearing and 
Cousin Keziah’s corpse being found, Aunt Lucy will have suc¬ 
cumbed, probably from shock upon learning how grossly she 
had been deceived by a young woman of whom she had become 
quite fond. Nanny jessop will give her an extra strong sleeping 
potion and she will die during the course of one night yet to be 
decided. And then the truth will come out much to the astonish¬ 
ment of our sympathetic friends, and they as well as we will be 
irate at having entertained such a heartless imposter! A low-born 
slut from the gutters of London, no less. And it might also be 
hinted that it was Aunt Lucy who had found her out. Yes, that 
would be reason enough for her flight and that the shock of her 
discovery had hastened the death of our beloved aunt!’ 

Whilst these decisions were being taken he had seized Violet’s 
sash and wound it tightly several times around my head after 
stuffing the end of it into my mouth which he had forced open. 
He had not needed to give much attention to my struggles as 
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they were feeble enough in all conscience, for I was not only 
stunned by these unbelievable revelations and happenings but 

still dazed from my recent heavy fall. 

‘Give me that cord from the curtains to bind her wrists,’ and 

when this was done Charles stood looking down on me with no 
more concern than he would have given the dust beneath his 
feet. ‘Now we must not hurry for by doing so we might overlook 
something. We have the whole night in which to consider what 
is the best thing to do, thought I think your brilliant idea of 
making use of the dungeons will play a major part in our plans. 
And my ideas for the remainder of them, after being refined a 

little cannot be bettered.’ 

‘One small thing though, she will have to remain bound and 
gagged or Lovage might hear her cries when you and he descend 

to the wine cellars.’ v 

‘Fortunately there is no need for us to go down there again 
this week, for only this morning I went down there with him to 
select the wines and spirits we shall need for the next few days. 
No, I think it would be better if she were loosed or the bonds 
might leave marks that could cause comment. Anyway, I have it 
in mind to make use of that small cell at the end of the vaulted 

passageway. Do you recall it?’ 

‘Only vaguely. Do you think it will serve ?’ 

‘Admirably. And as all the walls down there are about six 
feet thick she can screech like a stuck pig for so long as she has 

the strength, and never be heard! 

‘We can take her there now, then once she is out of the way 

we can settle to our discussion in comfort. Incidentally, where 
is your valet?’ 

‘Gone to his bed, long since. No, before we take her down 
there you must go up to her chamber and get her a change of 
clothes. She cannot be found out on the moors clad in a dinner 
gown! For that would indeed bring all to naught. For she would 
never have quit the house of her own volition attired as she is 
now! You know what she would be likely to wear, and the op¬ 
portunity to get it and to take the garment she now has on back 
to her room is greater now than it will ever be once the hue and 

cry is raised!’ , , 

‘You will have to untie her hands for me to strip off her dress, 

and I was powerless to resist this indignity for his hands were 
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like steel clamps as he dispassionately watched his sister divest 
me of my velvet gown. 

‘I had better take her top-most petticoat for she would not 
wear one so fine under a travelling costume. The stockings and 
the slippers too, and I must not forget the shawl. There! I think 
that is all. Can you manage here whilst I am gone ? 

‘Of course I can manage her. You concentrate on your task 
and leave her in my charge with an easy mind. If you are so con¬ 
cerned you may help me re-tic her wrists before you go. There, 
just so! Now she is safe and snug so be off with you and take 

care you are not seen.’ 

For a little while I lay there on the floor, still and silent, until 
the thought came to me that if I were somehow to plead for my 
life, the opportunity was now, during the time of his sister s ab¬ 
sence for even though he was proved to be so vile, he might 
have formed an attachment to me whereas Violet only regarded 
me with disdainful distaste. It is almost impossible to beg for 
mercy when one is bound and gagged, but the noise I managed 
to emit through several folds of heavy silk were audible enough 
to bring him to my side; to stand there staring down at me with 

an appraising eye. 

‘Yes, you look just as fetching in disarray as I imagined you 
would,’ and I do indeed regret that a shortage of time prevents 
me from making use of you in that direction as well! But I sup¬ 
pose one cannot have everything, and there are wenches enough 
to be had without endangering this venture by losing the minutes 
it would take to give you a tumble! Although I don’t know. I 
wonder how long she will be? No, better not but it does seem 
such a waste. Tender white flesh, soft yet firm, a little peach 
just ripe for plucking. My deep regrets, my dear, but we simply 

do not have the time!’ 

The sounds I could make would not move him from his dread¬ 
ful purpose and as I thought of the terrifying prospect before me, 
of being entombed alive in the bowels of the earth, the tears 
which flowed from my eyes did not need to be forced. t 

‘Weep not, little ferret. For after a lifetime of enduring violet s 
tantrums, female stratagems such as those do not affect me in 
the slightest degree so you do but waste your efforts. Although 
I will own that to end your life so soon does not entirely please 
me, for you do have some taking little ways. Not of sufficient 
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magnitude to entice me to actually marry you, but if it had not 
been for that damned Rutledge fellow I should never have 
spoken of it and then probably you would have been more than 
content with some other arrangement. Ah, here she is! How fleet 
of foot she can be when she chooses! What have you brought ?’ 

‘Things she would wear for inconspicuous winter travelling 
and a change of under-linen, together with articles of toilet, all 
of which I have tied up in this shawl. For I believe it is the done 
thing for a person of her class to carry a bundle when journeying 
any distance. Oh, I have put in those pearls Aunt Lucy gave her 
as well, for it would be quite out of character for her to leave 
them behind despite her constant protestations that she has no 
desire for finery.’ 

‘What a clever little minx you are!’ Charles applauded. 

‘Yes, am I not? Well, even though her time with us was short, 
nobody could say it was not comfortable. She probably would 
never have known how people of refinement lived if it were 

not for us!’ 

‘Yes, there is something sacrificial about it all really,’ her 
brother agreed musingly. ‘Nat Rutledge once told me about 
some place where he stayed during his travels, and there they 
chose a suitable person, feasted and feted them for a whole year 
and then cast them to some crocodile which they worshipped. 
Now this wench here I had taken from the slums of London, in 
rags and almost starving so Pomeroy told me. And I nad her 
sent here to be fed like a Michaelmas Hog, gowned, waited 
on and entertained, and so before her span is run she has had the 
opportunity to live life as it should be lived, and that is some¬ 
thing which many people of her type never do!’ 

Did they think I should somehow profess my gratitude at 
such generosity? 1 he two of them stood over nie discussing me 
as if I were deaf as well as being forced to be mute; but of course, 
there was no need for pretence now! That V iolct loved me like 
a sister, that Charles was impatient to make me his bride : to 
take me to bed, perhaps, but certainly not to the altar! And this 
pair of flagitious killers were supposed to be of proud lineage : to 
be of near-noble blood! Their ancestors would turn in their 
graves: or would they? Was the ruthlessness bred into these two 
passed down through the long line of Carilephs who had lorded 
it over this Riding for generations: and was it deeds such as this 
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they now intended to perpetrate on me which had brought them 
to their eminent position and kept them there for hundreds of 
years? There were no signs of pity or remorse or even interest 
on the faces that were lowered to inspect me as I lay at their 
mercy. I was just an article that had outlived its usefulness and 
now awaited neat disposal; and I was dreadfully aware that no 
pleadings, no appeals for clemency would grant me my life. For 
I knew too much and for their vicious plotting to he successful, 
one way or another I must be silenced! For ever! So if I were 
to live, I must save myself! 

As if in despair I did not resist whilst Violet placed a heavier 
petticoat on top of my others, nor as she drew thicker stockings 
up my legs and placed walking-boots on my feet. Yes, those hoots 
might prove to be very useful in the coming struggle; and I was 
waiting for my hands to be untied, for this they must do before 
she could dress me in the gown whicl she had selected for me 
to wear. I almost succeeded for having lain passive as the gown 
was drawn over my head, Charles probably thought it safe to 
let his attention wander from me for just long enough for him 
to look elsewhere before asking : 

‘Did you remember to bring bonnet and cloak? 

‘Of course I did. They are—.’ It was then that I sprang. I 
gave Violet a mighty shove which sent her toppling backwards 
on the floor, and as Charles reached out to grab me I raked his 
face with finger-nails that had now grown to a length which 
from the grunt of pain he gave, proved to be most effective. Too 
late I realized I should have aimed for his eyes, though despite 
the dire peril I was in I doubted I could really have been able 
to do that: but while he was momentarily off guard and still 
clutching his cheeks, I leapt for the door. Even if there were any¬ 
one to hear me I could not have screamed for aid as the gag 
was still firmly in place; and though I heard a scuffling noise 
behind me as if they were both trying to follow me through the 
doorway at the same time, I did not look but soon learnt that 
he must have thrust his sister aside for it was his hand that caught 
me, again by the petticoats: although on this occasion he did 
break my fall by grabbing me once more as I plunged back¬ 
wards down the stairs. Roughly he pushed me back into his study 
where not so long ago we had whispered words of love, and it 
was there I was confronted by Violet, her face livid with fury. 
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‘Trollop! Lay hands on me, would you? Take that, and that! 
Two hefty buffets, one on either ear made my head ring, then 
she turned to her brother. ‘And a good one from you would not 
come amiss! For if you will bestir yourself enough to knock her 
senseless, it will save us both a great deal of trouble!’ And he 
must instantly have seen the merit in this suggestion as before 
1 had time to cower away or even try to evade the coming blow, 
it landed with such force and precision upon the side of my 
jaw-bone that my immediate worries were over : a galaxy of 
coloured stars shot across my vision and began to whirl, faster 
and faster, and then came rushing towards me until they exploded, 
and nothing remained but blackness! 


* 
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SEVEN 


Oh 1 was cold! That was my first coherent thought. I had been 
cold before on many occasions, but never ever experienced this 
icyness which penetrated to my very bones. So this was how it 
felt to be dead! It was strange I mused, that the living should 
assume that all sensation had left a corpse ; thought of course, 
nobody had ever been in a position to correct that mistaken 
belief. Gould this then be purgatory, for Hell was reputed to be 
a very warm place, but there again, that was only supposition. 
On the other hand I could be lying in my coffin, doomed to 
remain here until the dread Day of Judgement. But that would 
hardly be fair to those who had lived centuries before, for they 
would have been in this dismal state for much longer than other 
folk who had been born years afterwards! My thoughts were 
hazy, detached, until the realization came to me that if I could 
feel cold, I should also be able to feel other things! That of cor¬ 
ruption taking place! Horror seized me; such horror that it 
jerked me back to an awareness of life within me, for without 
conscious effort I found myself in a sitting position and that 
negated the possibility that I was lying in a burial casket! i was 
alive! I lived, for I was stiff and sore, aching in every limb and 
my digits were numb from the bitter coldness which enveloped 
me. But I must be blind for though I made certain that my eyes 
were open by blinking several times, everywhere I looked there 
was nothing hut total darkness; with no glimmer of light, no faint 
alleviation of the Stygian blackness anywhere my vision ranged^ 
I was sitting supporting my shivering frame upon the palms of 
my hands; and these 1 raised to face so that I mig it ury i 
within them in utter despair, and it was then I made the dis¬ 
covery that they were wet. And even if I were blind my hearing 
was not impaired, for I became aware of a slow, steady drip- 
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ping sound! 

Only then did I know where I was! The trance-like state I 
had been in, left me : my mind became sharp, crystal clear! I 
remembered it all, down to the last dreadful detail. I recalled 
the blow that monster with the charming exterior had dealt me, 
and whilst I was rendered insensible he and his evil sister must 
have transported me down to this ghastly place : to die from 
exposure and starvation, to slowly expire in this vile tomb! 
Probably I should be senseless by the time T drew my last breath, 
although the alternative of madness was also present. I was sane 
enough now, in my own judgement at least, but no insane per¬ 
son ever did realize he was smitten by that terrible affliction, so 
I could already be completely out of my mind! For how long 
had I been down here? There was nothing with which to guide 
my reckoning apart from the state of my stomach which did 
feel decidedly empty, but not sufficiently so to be really un¬ 
comfortable. Possibly it was the day or night after my initial 
incarceration, and I wondered what was taking place so far 
above where I was imprisoned? I knew I was not immediately 
below the wine cellar which in turn lay beneath the great dining¬ 
room : my situation was in a cell at the end of a passageway, 
though in which direction this lay and from where, I had no 
idea. I did know one thing though, and that was I was free to 
move around and as I was already cramped from my sitting 
position upon the wet floor, I decided the time had come to 
explore so far as I was able. 

On the fourth attempt I managed to gain my feet and I 
stamped these as hard as I could on the stone floor, thereby 
hoping to restore a comparatively normal coursing of blood 
through my veins; and after this had been accomplished to some 
slight degree I resolved to discover the area of this macabre 
place, and whether it had any means of egress. Then the thought 
came to me that to step forwards blindly was to court more 
grief, for there might well be a pit or some other hazard which 
would cost me what 1 sought desperately to save: my life! So I 
fell to my knees and on all fours began to crawl the floor. My 
prime goal was to find a wall, and from thence I could possibly 
encircle my prison to discover its size. The wall I did presently 
locate, and as Violet had been so very considerate as to place a 
bonnet on my head, this I took off and left at my starting-point, 
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for otherwise I could have covered the same ground over and 
over again without being any the wiser. Violet had also once 
jokingly said that the skeletons had long since been removed, but 
the thought that I might encounter something highly unpleasant 
was uppermost in my mind as I began my progress; for she had 
spoken of a dungeon beneath the wine cellar, and who knew 
what might have been overlooked in this separate cell? So it 
was that when my outstretched hand discovered something soft 
and clammy, the terror I had striven so hard to control over¬ 
whelmed me utterly, and the feeling of revulsion at what I 
might have touched made nausea rise within me; and presently I 
recovered sufficiently to find I was cowering like a whipped cur 
against the wall, and screaming as would an animal upon the 
point of slaughter! 

That way does indeed lie madness, I told myself sternly, and 
whatever it was could do me no real harm. For the sake of 
sanity I had to find out what it once was, and is now; for other¬ 
wise when in the blackness I touched it again as I most prob¬ 
ably should, unless I chose to remain stationary, I would experi¬ 
ence the same disgust and fear! Gingerly I inched forward and at 
first I could not locate the object, but after a deal of groping, 
hoping would yet dreading I might set my hand upon it, at 
’ast I did; and after steeling myself to feel its contours, I found 
it was nothing more horrendous than my own white shawl into 
which Violet had tied my possessions! The shawl itself, although 
very damp could prove useful as a means of retaining what 
warmth had returned to my still shivering frame when I ceased 
my exertions; but at that moment I had no great desire to make 
use of the change of under-linen which was still quite dry, so 
the whole bundle I set near the wall; but not too near as this 
was dripping wet, before continuing my progress. Several times 
I put my hands into things which though small, felt and smelled 
highly unpleasant, and I preferred to remain in ignorance as to 
their identity, but my painful crawl was eventually rewarded by 
the discovery of a door! 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast, or so I have heard, 
and this was true enough so far as I was concerned for having 
located the door, I felt quite optimistic about winning free from 
my prison. The place in which I was confined must be truly 
medieval and if its door were of similar age, the countless years 
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it had been in this dank atmosphere would surely have rotted 
the timbers of which it was comprised! And pleasant thought, 
my captors might have been careless enough or confident enough 
to leave it unfastened! But there my optimism reached the point 
of dementia, for nobody who laid his plans with such thorough¬ 
ness as did Charles Carilcph would overlook such an important 
detail as that! Having risen to my feet j felt all over the barrier 
of wood that held me captive : the door was quite small for by 
standing on tip-toe I could reach the top of it; but apart from 
the bolt-heads which went into its making, its inner surface was 
smooth, with no handle or latch as a means of opening it, so my 
only alternative was to break it down! 

To start with I just pushed at it, but the timbers though old 
were so thick that despite their age, they seemed to be as strong 
as on the day when they were first set to guard dismal wretches 
like me who had offended the mighty Carilephs, But perhaps 
a constant assault upon the door might discover a weak spot on 
which I could concentrate further efforts; and so I set to work 
with all the strength I could muster, using my shoulder as a bat¬ 
tering-ram. Again and again I charged at that door until both 
of my shoulders were in agony from this unaccustomed treat¬ 
ment : so then I used my feet, kicking with all of my might 
against the unyielding obstacle that lay between me and what 
I hoped would be freedom; but the only outcome of this exercise 
was an abuse of my toes for the door did not even tremble be¬ 
neath the full weight of my body and all the force I could bring 
into play! Solid, immovable as a rock, it obstructed the only 
way to deliverance from certain death! 

Time had no meaning for me. I could have been endeavouring 
to open that door for minutes or hours. Desperation made me do 
quite ridiculous things for at one stage I discovered my finger¬ 
nails were torn and my finger-tips wet with blood from attempt¬ 
ing to claw my way through its impregnable thickness; my 
throat was sore from unavailing screams for aid, for pity, for 
the mere sound of another human voice : for there in the intense, 
smothering blackness my inner vision began to suspect, imagine, 
eventually see grotesque, horrifying thing which hovered near, 
grinning evilly at my plight and waiting, waiting; and the silence 
that pressed in upon me from all sides was sometimes broken 
by a gibbering, incomprehensible noise which in a brief moment 
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crossed the cell to the opposite side from where was the door I 
had been trying so futilely to open; and there she paused beside 
a small stack of empty, medium sized casks which until then 
had been quite invisible to my eyes, then she glanced from them 
to me as if she wished me to move them. Wonderingly I did so, 
to behold with amazement another, narrower door! She smiled 
once again and passed straight through it but although such 
conveniences were denied my mortal frame the door, after 
creakily protesting at once more being put into use, opened 
under the pressure i put upon it and permitted that I should escape 
from what I had regarded as my tomb, to stand in a passageway 
so low that its topmost vaulted point almost touched the crown 
of my head. Still in silence she preceded me on a pathway which 
led on at an upward tilt, to where I knew not; and though such 
mundane matters did not concern her, I had to pay attention 
to where I set my feet for the once-paved floor was broken and 
its slabs were now at angles that could cause one to fall and 
shatter a limb. It must really have been as dark in this passage¬ 
way as it had been in the cell, but the radiant aura of my guide 
showed me clearly wherever there was an obstacle likelv to trip 
me, until at last she led me out into the blessed freedom of pure, 
fresh air. 

To reach it I finally had to force my way between some very 
overgrown bushes, but once I did this I was able to gaze up at a 
night sky pricked '.vith stars and lit by faint moonshine : I could 
breathe deeply of the frosty air and hear the gurgle of running 
water! She was still there, regarding me silently. 

‘Oh, Madame, thank you!’ I said. ‘Thank you, a thousand 
times thank you!’ 

She nodded graciously and once again beckoned, and though 
I did not hesitate to follow I did look about me to learn that I 
was at the side of the stream which must be crossed by the bridge 
that led to the drive of Carileph Towers; and I cast a swift 
glance behind me to see its massive pile outlined against the 
lighter sky. It was still very near, much too near for my peace 
of mind and so I hurriedly took the path my guide indicated 
and trod upon it until she gestured towards a narrow plank 
bridge. 

‘My lady, once again I thank you,’ I said as if were the 
natural thing in the world to converse with such an unfamiliar 
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entity; although really she did not seem to be so very unfamliar 
to me! T shall now make my way to Abbot's Garth,’ I informed 
her. ‘There I know are honest folk who will aid me and my 
benefactress, Lady Rutledge.’ 

But instead of the gracious smile I expected to see my mentor 
shook her head and beckoned me afresh, and as though I were 
fastened to an invisible cord she drew me after her: on, on into 
the night, up on to the wildness of the moors; onwards and up¬ 
wards, for miles we must have walked, at least 1 walked though 
what she did I do not know. But I do know that de.spite covering 
a considerable distance, I did not feel fatigued : and when it 
started to snow it did not impede my progress! And the gale that 
raged did not cause me any more distress than would a mere 
zephyr! No: just so long as I had the faintly luminous figure 
to guide me I would have travelled to the ends of the earth! I 
was more than content to do her bidding, for I knew she would 
lead me to where it was ordained that I should go : but when 
eventually my destination was reached and she pointed towards 
a small farmstead nestling in a valley and she further indicated 
its porch-entrance to the dwelling, I was reluctant to lose contact 

with this vision who had so befriended and saved me. 

% 

‘Please do not go! Stay with me, at least for a little while 
longer/ I pleaded. 

Again she shook her head although I could not tell whether 
she meant she would not leave me or that she could not stay, 
then once more she smiled. She was smiling still as the vision 
faded and then all at once, was gone! 

And so too was my feeling of being invulnerable, of being 
beyond the reach of the elements and divorced from the demands 
of my body! Mercifully the snow had ceased to fall but now lay 
thick about me in a depth to touch my knees; and the force of 
the gale which howled and moaned like lost souls in torment 
assailed me from all sides as I stood there totally unprotected 
from its icy blast, high up on the stark moorland. The cluster of 
!:arm buildings which lay below me were still discernible, but 
without the presence of she who had led me there, the incentive 
to reach them did not seem to be very great. Perhaps I was hoping 
that if I remained where I was the radiant entity might return; 
but eventually some force, instinct possibly, began to propel me 
forward; though as I essayed the first uncertain steps every fibre 
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of my being which had been so abused, silently shrieked its pro¬ 
test at having to endure further torture. My mane of hair of 
which I had always been rather proud was now nothing more 
than an encumbrance that blinded me with its sodden mass as 
free from all confinement it was repeatedly blown across my face. 
Every stitch I had on was saturated with freezing moisture and 
and the weight of this at the hem of my garments impeded every 
laboured step I took. I could not do it! 1 could never cover the 
distance that lay between me and the only sign of habitation of 
any kind, not in the woeful condition I now was! 11 would be 
much easier, nay far preferable to let my knees have their way 
and allow them to buckle beneath me: to sink down on to the 
soft, welcoming carpet of snow which lay waiting to cradle my 
suffering body; and to let the overwhelming drowsiness that 
insidiously persuaded me to take my rest, if only for a little while, 
be triumphant! To do so I knew would mean my death, but 
what did it matter? Why on earth had I ever been at such 
pains to save myself? The promised joy of my future as I knew 
it was just a piece of deception which my own crass folly had 
led me so eagerly to believe : X did seem to remember somebody 
having found me some true kinfolk, but these were as yet un¬ 
known to me and so would hardly mourn the death of a com¬ 
plete stranger: I had intended to help I^ady Rutledge, to some¬ 
how save her too, but she was doomed to expire from her illness 
anyway; so what did it matter if I only preceded hei and she 
shortly followed me to the grave? X should die unloved, un¬ 
mourned. a piece of human flotsam that had somehow been 
washed up to the moors of Yorkshire, there to reach its journey s 
end and trouble the world no more! And would anyone care? 

This point was highly debatable and I thought merited the 
further consideration I was quite prepared to give it, when from 
the darkened buildings that lay below me a light suddenly shone 
forth : and like a moth drawn to a candle s flame I renewed 
my efforts to reach where it lay. Floundering through the knee- 
deep snow, ever and anon slipping, to fall, rise again and stumble 
onwards; buffeted by a gale which now seemed to have lost some 
of its violence though the numbing coldness had stiffened my 
garments with ice, and it felt that my feet and hands were com¬ 
prised of solid blocks of it. If pain could be measured against 
time I should vow it took me years, decades, centuries to reach 
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the yard, find the gate, and then discover that my feeble strength 
could not open it as it lay in a bed of snow with its iron latch 
frozen fast into its socket. But the light lay within yards of me, 
beaming forth from the top half of a stable door; and with the 
possibility of life, warmth and human charity being so near, 
what was it to me to clamber over its horizontal bars? I did 
clamber up them but pitched headlong from the topmost one, 
down on to its other side and as I was so soon to take my rest it 
did not seem worth the trouble it would entail to rise once more to 
my feet, for I could much more easily crawl towards my goal. 
And this I did, presently to hook my frozen fingers over the 
closed bottom half of the door and raise myself sufficiently to try 
and whisper the words that never again I had thought to need : 

‘If you please, will you help me?’ 

But i l ying and succeeding are two very different things, for 
the words would not come, my lips could not form them; the 
muscles of my face were frozen into a stiffness like unto that of 
a dead thing which I almost was, and in my despair at having 
reached this haven only to be denied any aid through my in¬ 
ability to plead for it, my frozen fingers lost their precarious 
hold and I slumped bodily against that closed half-door; to 
slither down on to the drift of snow which lay like a feather-bed 
before it; then dimly to hear from very, very far away the bark¬ 
ing of a dog and a voice urgent with concern saying : 

‘The Lord preserve us! Ben, come you here! Look, ’tis a lass!’ 

And though strong arms took me up and bore me to shelter, 
warmth and comfort I knew nothing of it, for the human form 
can only endure so much punishment and mine had had a sur¬ 
feit of both mental and physical torture, and so now refused 
to suffer any further hardship and retired from the lists. But 
before it sank into total oblivion my mind did insist that somehow 
I utter the words : 

‘Nathan! Sir Nathan! He must save Lady Rutledge!’ and then 
duty done it was free to wander wherever it would! 

And wander it did, but before temporarily quitting the direly 
ill-treated personage that depended on it for guidance it had 
left sufficient directions to set urgent matters in train, for the 
name of Nathan Rutledge was almost as familiar to the man 
who heard my last coherent utterance as was his own! Other 
folk told me afterwards that for weeks I raved in such deep 
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delirium that they truly feared my reason would never return 
to me : but during that time all of my sufferings were exposed 
as also were those who had caused them; and she who had al¬ 
ways dealt so kindly with me, was saved ! 

Winter passed and spring came before my senses really returned, 
for one day those who had despaired of my sanity were delighted 
that 1 should be looking about me and taking an interest in my 
surroundings. The room was small and very simply furnished, 
with a scrubbed wooden floor on which was set two gaily coloured 
rag-rugs. There was a peat fire smouldering in the grate, toilet 
table with ewer and basin, a small plain cupboard and a couple 
of wooden chairs; and against the far wall was a truckle-bed 
though the one on which I was reclining was very comfortable, 
brass-ended and with monstrous knobs of the same metal at its 
four corners. Through the small window I could see the eaves of 
the roof, a patch of watery blue sky; and the branch of the tree 
on which a bird was sitting piping a cheerful chord was not 
quite bare, for the fresh greenness of little buds were visible here 
and there. Presently the door opened to admit a woman whom 
I had never seen before, middle-aged, sturdy with rosy cheeks 
and sharp grey eyes, the latter’s hue also being the same as what 
could be seen of her hair beneath a cap of sparkling white linen. 
But the smile that lit her face when I whispered : Tray, where 
am I?’ was of the kind to inspire confidence in the most timid, 
being friendly, motherly and warm. 

‘Glory be! You look to be aware again, Miss!’ 

‘I suppose 1 am. Was I ever not? And where am I and who are 

you?’ 

‘My name is Matilda, Miss. And I do for Mr Jeremy Jenkins 
who tenants this farm and tends this land.’ 

A farm? From somewhere long ago 1 recalled a farm! 

‘Have I been ill, Mistress?’ 

‘I am just Matilda or Matty to you, Miss. And yes, you have 
been ill. So ill you were like to die from it, or so it was thought 
when your fever was at its height.’ 

‘But how did 1 come here?’ 

‘You were lost, Miss, and wandered here during one of the 
worst nights of the year! Snowing it was, and mortal cold.’ 

‘How long have I been here?’ 

‘Just about two months, now. And that is enough questions put 
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and answered. Miss. Rest and victuals are what you need, and 
if you will take the one I shall depart and get some of the other 
for you.’ 

And at this point full remembrance came flooding back to me 
and I cried : 

‘No, no! I must not rest! Not until I have had urgent speech 
with Sir Nathan Rutledge! Oh please, will you send word to 
let him know I am here? That Keziah is here and needs his 
help? It is a matter of life or death!’ But two whole months had 
gone by and surely it would now be too late. 

‘Bless you, Miss, he has been here every day since first you 
came here. He or his sister-in-law or myself have kept constant 
watch over you during all of your time of sickness. He will be 
here again before nightfall, and Mrs Rutledge is at this very 
moment taking a nap in the parlour right below where you lief’ 

‘They are here? But how? How did they know of my plight?’ 

‘Your last word was the name of Rutledge before you suc¬ 
cumbed, and once you were snug in bed on that dreadful stormy 
night, Master Jenkins and Ben harnessed up and set off instanter 
for the physician and then on to Abbot’s Garth. And the physician 
as well as Sir Nathan will admonish me sternly if I let you lie 
wakeful for a moment longer. But if it will set your mind at rest, 
Sir Nathan did say that if ever you should ask when he is not 
nearby to give you an answer, you were to be told that every¬ 
thing is now known and that she, whoever “she” may be, is safe 
and under his roof!’ 

‘Oh, praise to the Lord for that! Yes, now I shall indeed sleep, 
and thank you.’ 

Summer was a-coming in before I finally left Heathersett 
' r arm, though for the last week or so I was almost recovered 
from my ordeal and did nothing but take my ease and in a 
modest way, entertain my visitors. Belinda, dear soul that she is, 
had practically moved into the farm since the tidings that I was 
there had been taken to Abbot’s Garth, and she it was who told 
me most of what happened after that unforgettable night when 
through the new-fallen snow had appeared Mr Jenkins accom¬ 
panied by his man, Ben, 

‘That they found you when they did is a near miracle, for 
one of the mares began an early foaling and was having difficulty 
with the birth and that is why the house was wakeful at such 
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an hour, for if it were not for that you could have lain out there 
in freezing cold and snow until morning, and it is almost certain 
you would never have survived that!’ 

‘I was indeed most fortunate,’ I agreed. 

‘And my dear, you will hardly credit this coincidence but Mr 
Jenkins is Nathan’s old bosun! They sailed the seas together and 
by all accounts shared some very strange adventures! But when 
my brother-in-law inherited Abbot’s Garth and its estate, in¬ 
evitably he came ashore and his bosun decided to do likewise. 
The latter too is a Yorkshireman and as a boy was brought up 
on a sheep farm, and when Nathan discovered that this one on 
his own estate was vacant he offered the tenancy to his old ship¬ 
mate who eagerly took it and has been here ever since!’ 

‘So this place actually belongs to Nathan? How very strange. 
And was it at sea that Mr Jenkins lost his hand?’ For though 
I had seen the man who had given me succour only when he 
came most bashfully to receive my heartfe't thanks, i had noticed 
then that in place of his left hand was a murderous-looking steel 
hook. 

‘Yes, it was during some encounter they both experienced, the 
details of which I would rather not know. But I think that is why 
he is so very devoted to Nathan, for a one-handed seaman often 
finds it impossible to get a berth, as they say, but as captain of 
his own vessel my brother-in-law was in a position to see that 
Bosun as he calls him was never cast adrift, not until they both 
left the sea at the same time.’ 

‘And Lady Rutledge is now at Abbot’s ■ larth?’ I sought affir¬ 
mation. 

‘Yes, as you will be too when you are strong enough to be 
moved. But Nathan dismissed her body-servant Mrs Jessop. He 
never entirely trusted the woman after the night of that fire 
at Carileph Towers, despite the fact that she had been with 
the family for so many years. She was nursemaid and then 
Nanny to both Charles and Violet, you know, and apart from 
the times when Aunt Lucy kept a motherly eye on the nursery 
at the “Towers" Nanny Jessop brought both of them up practi¬ 
cally single-handed!’ 

*Yes, I know Lady Rutledge used to visit them often when 
they were children and she herself used to live at Abbot’s Garth.’ 

‘Ah, but to visit is not the same as being there all the time, 
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and from what T can gather the Jessop woman's loyalties lay 
with the Carileph children whom she had reared, and remained 
there instead of being transferred to the mistress who until just 
recently employed her! Anyway, Aunt Lucy seems to be quite 
happy with Ada to see to her needs/ 

‘Ada? Somebody new? Oh, her ladyhip will not like that!’ 

Belinda laughed. ‘I would not say Ada was quite unknown to 
Aunt Lucy but of course you know the person to whom I refer 
as Hortense!’ 

‘Oh yes, I remember her telling me her name was Ada, but 
how is Violet managing without her services?’ 

‘Nobody knows and nobody much cares. She will soon find 
someone to take her place, for I believe there are agencies 
enough in London from which to select somebody suitable,’ 

‘London? She is in London?’ 

‘Oh, of course you do not know! Yes, Charles too is there. I 
think he was only too eager to go after that thrashing which 
Nathan gave him!’ Belinda gasped, her face flushed and she 
clasped a guilty hand over her still half-opened mouth. 

‘Thrashing? What thrashing?’ 

‘No, I must not tell. Nathan would slay me! He swore me to 
secrecy! Oh, please forget those last few words of mine!’ 

‘I want to know, and if you do not tell me ! shall ask Nathan!' 

‘But he made me swear never to say a word to you about it. 
Oh, my stupid, babbling tongue! It just slipped out, really it did. 
I truly did not mean to say anything which could cause you 
distress!’ 

‘You cause me distress by not telling me, much more than you 
would by saying all. Let us strike a bargain. You satisfy my 
curiousity and I will undertake never to let Nathan know you 
have done so, otherwise I shall!’ 

‘That is coercion!’ 

‘Yes I believe it is, but do we have a bargain?’ 

‘Oh, very well. I suppose I must agree. Though actually I do 
not know every detail but on that first day when you were lying 
here after wandering through all that snow during the night, 
we all came over, Nathan, Samuel and me, and as we listened 
to some of the things you were muttering in your delirium, 
eventually we began to suspect some of what had been taking 
place. For otherwise why should you be so concerned with 
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dungeons and darkness, fires and murder, and Lady Rutledge 
and laudanum? Well, I stayed here to help Matilda nurse you 
and Nathan and Samuel rode straight from here to Garileph 
Towers. And it must have been about that same time that your 
escape from where you had been incarcerated was discovered 
by Charles, for he had set off full pelt for Abbot’s Garth ob¬ 
viously guessing you would make for there and his aim was to 
intercept you.’ 

‘And they met on the road?’ 

‘No, indeed 1 For the farm here, Abbot’s Garth and Carileph 
Towers are set as at the three corners of a triangle, and if you 
had intended to seek aid from us as we hope you did, you must 
have got hopelessly lost and diverged completely from the path 
that would have brought you to Abbot’s Garth!’ 

‘Yes, I suppose I must,’ 

‘But by so doing you were sure of missing Charles, for if he had 
found you gone a little while earlier and you had indeed gone 
straight to Abbot’s Garth it is highly probable that he would 
have overtaken you, and then you would have indeed been lost!’ 

‘So in actual fact my not going directly to Abbot’s Garth 
saved me?’ 

‘Though you must have wandered for miles and miles! No¬ 
body knows, nor ever will, exactly where you went, but it is a 
marvel that you stumbled upon this place at all, for in that snow 
and on such a night and in the state you were, you could easily 
have passed it by and if you had you surely would have perished!’ 

‘I agree Belinda, it was truly a miracle.’ 

‘You did speak of a grey lady. Who is she?’ 

‘And you were speaking of a thrashing! 1 I reminded her. 

‘Oh, yes. Well, to return to what I was saying, when Nathan 
and Samuel got to the “Towers” it was to find that Charles was 
absent and at first Violet refused to see them. So they went up 
to Aunt Lucy’s room, told her you were found and of their sus¬ 
picions and she was quite agreeable to accompanying them back 
to her old home at Abbot’s Garth. Then they practically forced 
their way into Violet’s chamber to discover her in near-hysterics 
and with what promised to become a very noticeable black eye 
already discolouring her face, this latter item obviously being 
a gift from her brother! So they left her and returned to Aunt 
Lucy who directed them as to where the entrance to the 
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dungeons might be found, and it was down there they dis¬ 
covered proof that you had been so vilely misused, for there 
was your bonnet and a shawl and other things of yours, includ¬ 
ing those pearls which Aunt Lucy later told us she had given 
you.’ 

‘Yes, they spared no efforts to blacken my character com¬ 
pletely,’ 1 said. ‘But I must tell you that I am not really who 
you think I am. I curl with shame every time my thoughts dwell 
on the despicable deception in which I played a part, for I am 
not truly Lady Rutledge’s 'ong-lost niece, you know. I only pre¬ 
tended to be her because Charles employed me to do so.’ 

‘I know. Aunt Lucy has told me all about it, though how 
you managed to carry it off so well I cannot think! I should 
have been terrified!’ and her tone was positively admiring. 

‘I was terrified! But why I did it is another story and I will 
not bore you with that now. In any event I want to hear what 
happened next at Carileph Towers, but I do wish I could have 
been there at that time!’ 

‘So do 1! But however did you find your way out of those 
dungeons? In complete darkness? I should have been paralyzed 
with fright and quite incapable of any positive course of action 1 
Though Charles could not have known of that passageway 
which you found, but my husband and Nathan followed it right 
through to where it emerged into the grounds, and my brother- 
in-law thinks that before the house was built above the old 
dungeons and that cell where you were, at one time long ago 
smugglers could have used that cell as a kind of store, having 
brought the contraband brandy or whatever it was from the coast 
by pack-horse. It would have made an ideal hide-away, and they 
could have come and gone from it by way of that entrance.’ 

‘If Nathan is right that is possibly why it did not become 
blocked by the passing of time,’ I said. ‘What happened then?’ 

‘Well they returned and had just emerged from down there 
and were in the great dining-room, when in came Charles!’ 

‘What did he say?’ 

‘What could he say? At first he was indignant at the accusa¬ 
tions levelled against him, then he blustered, then he ordered 
them from the house, and then he got what he deserved, or part 
of it. He got his thrashing!’ Belinda sounded quite gleeful and 
I must confess that the thought did not entirely displease me! 
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Although I said disdainfully : 

( l would rather Nathan had not soiled his hands upon the 
creature!’ 

£ Oh, he did not do that! He took his horsewhip to him! 

Samuel told me!’ 

‘Did he? Did he really?’ 

‘Yes, and that is all. All that I know, for neither of them 
would enlarge upon it. So now Carileph Towers and its estate 
are on the market and until they find a buyer Gharles and Violet 
will live in London, and when a sale is completed they will go 
and reside abroad somewhere. And Nathan has told them that 
if ever in the future they are tempted to return to this part of 
the country, he will make it his business to see that they are 
both charged with attempted murder!’ 

‘So everything is now known!’ I said slowly. 

‘We have a very fair idea, for in your delirium you told all. 
At first we could not understand some of your rambling, dis¬ 
jointed speech, but after a while things fell into place. And you 
must know that none of us knew of your disappearance for 
Violet and Charles told their servants they had discovered you 
to be an imposter and wished to keep the matter quiet, and when 
Aunt Lucy asked after you they instructed that Jessop woman 
to tell her you had a heavy cold and were confined to your room. 
That was to explain your absence to Aunt Lucy and prevent 
her from raising an alarm before they decided the time was ripe 

to dispose of her!’ 

‘Dear God, how could anyone be so evil? And they were quite 
mistaken you know, for they thought Lady Rutledge had left her 
fortune to me and either by ending my life or exposing me for a 
fraud, they could eventually claim it for themselves. For they 
truly thought she believed me to be her niece, whereas she had 
known alUhe while that I was not. So even if they had succeeded 
to murder both of us. they would have derived no benefit at all! 

‘But I believe a Little good did come out of all this, for Aunt 

Lucy tells me she had your real relations traced.’ 

‘Yes she has, and for that I am more grateful than I can say. 
Though why she and all of you should treat me with such kind¬ 
ness is quite beyond my understanding, for in my own way I am 
just as despicable as those who tried so hard to encompass my 
death !’ Tears stung my eyes at the thought of what these people 
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must think of me. 

‘Hush, now. We understand. Truly. You did everything for 
the best and the worst is now behind you. At the moment you 
are still very weak from your ghastly ordeal hut as you recover 
things will begin to look a lot brighter. And my dear, we must 
really try to fatten you up a little when we have you home at 
Abbot’s Garth!’ 

‘Yes, I must indeed look a fright,’ I agreed ruefully, for my 
clothes which had been brought to me from Carileph Towers 
now hung on me like sacks; and my hair, my only real claim to 
beauty had been shorn close to my head on the night I had ar¬ 
rived at Heathersett Farm, for it was later explained to me that 
if Ben had not taken the sheep-shears to it and I had been put to 
bed with my tresses in a sodden mass all about me, my death 
would have been a certainty. But now it was growing again 
even if its longest lock did not yet reach my shoulders. 

‘If you mourn the loss of your hair I can truthfully console 
you by saying that it suits you as it is now. And those dear little 
caps Aunt Lucy sent you are most fetching! I do declare, when 
you are in a state of health to get about again, you will bring 
back the old fashion of wearing them! And here comes one who 
is in total agreement with me, but if you shaved your head 
completely and went about in a hurden sack he would still affirm 
you were the fairest creature to grace this earth!’ 

I did not need to glance through the window to learn that 
Nathan was approaching, for the farm dogs were barking a 
welcome and I heard Mr Jenkins hearty voice : 

‘Ah, Captain sir, how be ye? The ladies are in the parlour and 
I will have Matty bring in tea.’ 

‘Thank you, Jeremy. I will see you again, anor. ’ There fol¬ 
lowed a slight pause and then the ring of Nathan’s booted foot¬ 
falls as he crossed the cobbled yard and made for the door. 

‘Oh bless my soul! I almost forgot, I wanted to ask Matilda 
something, so if you will excuse me for a moment?’ Belinda said 
transparently and half-rose from her chair. 

‘No, Belinda, I will not,’ I replied, smiling yet with that in my 
voice which let it be understood I meant what I said. ‘For I am 
enjoying your company very much just now, and would be re¬ 
luctant to lose it.’ 

Belinda sank back against her cushion with such a thwarted 
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look on her face that I had to compress my lips to refrain from 
laughing. For I knew she wished for Nathan and I to wed, and 
though I was not entirely determined to refuse him if and when 
the time ever came when he did propose marriage, I felt it to be 
too soon after that debacle of my false romance with the mon¬ 
strous Charles Carileph. Yes, nauseating it indeed was, for when 
I thought of it as I often did, my stomach heaved at the recol¬ 
lection of myself in his arms, being kissed by his vile lips, for 
everything about him was tainted! And I was sick to my soul at 
the remembrance of my own gullibility, my own crass folly; and 
ashamed, oh so bitterly ashamed that I had been such an easy 
victim to his apparent charm. And often I inwardly writhed as 
I recalled my dreams, my hopes, my longings for the evil crea¬ 
ture; and though the subject was never, ever mentioned in my 
hearing, I strongly suspected that during my illness when I knew 
not what I said his name must have frequently been on my lips, 
but whether I had reviled him or whispered endearments I had 
no way of knowing. And I was too mortified to ask! Matilda 
and Belinda had nursed me back to health and either of them 
would be able to tell me; but Nathan too had sometimes sat 
with me for the whole night through so that the women-folk 
would be able to take a well-earned rest. Yes, he would know as 
well for in my delirium I must have bared my very soul! And 
now it took a supreme effort for me to even face him! And to 
be alone with him was quite out of the question! 

He had to bend his head to enter the little parlour, and once 

inside he seemed to fill it. 

‘Nathan dear, never mind the courtesies. Just sit down or 
otherwise you will wreck the room!’ said his sister-in-law as he sent 

a small table tottering on its fragile legs. 

‘I think I had better. And how is our invalid today?’ 

‘Up and about and taking notice, sir,’ Belinda answered for 
me. ‘So much so that a spark of vanity is returning to her. 

‘Perhaps a renewed consciousness of her appearance, which is 
all to the good. But something cannot return to where it has 
never been in the first place! And I think I could confidently 
wager that Keziah has spent far fewer hours before her mirror 

than you have before yours, Belinda my dear. 

‘Oh, so you are in the humour to chide me for trifles? Well in 
that case I shall depart and do what I intended, have speech 
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with Matilda. I want to ask her something,’ and with a smile 
of triumph on her lips Belinda left the parlour, leaving me alone 
with Nathan to cope as best I could. 

‘Aah, so that is the way to do it V he sounded pleased. 'I thought 
she would never go! It is only lately that I have really noticed 
how often my dearest sister-in-law is in places where it would 
be far better that she were not!’ 

£ I cannot agree with you there, sir, for I rely on her company 
entirely and should be quite lost without it!’ 

‘But to be without something occasionally is to appreciate it 
all the more on its return, surely? And how can I ask you to 
marry me, with her sitting there hearing every word and grinning 
encouragement?’ he asked plaintively. 

‘That would certainly present problems,’ ! concurred, not 
quite knowing whether or not to take him seriously. 

‘Well, to do it properly I must go down on one knee, so. How 
long do you think she will be gone, for I do not want to garble 
my proposal nor to rush things.’ 

‘Please get up, Nathan. Your jest touches a very sore point so 
far as I am concerned.’ 

‘No, my love, I do not jest. I am a clumsy, foolish oaf who does 
not know what to say for the best. If only my heart could speak 
you would hear wonderful, romantic words like unto those in 
books of poetry, but my lips can only utter the age-old declara¬ 
tion that 1 love you, have loved you since first we met. ’hat I 
adore you for your valiant spirit, your lovely looks, your charm¬ 
ing ways, for being you ! I worship the very ground you walk on. 
i would gladly lay down my life for you, but I should prefer to 
live and make you mine! I want to stand between you and all 
harm. Give me the right to protect you, my dearest one. Come 
to me and let me cherish you and be your shield against the 
world! That is all I ask!’ 

'Nathan, you are very dear to me and very sweet, but I cannot,’ 
I whispered. 

‘Please! Please think further on it before you say no! I do not 
ask for your love, for how could a fairy creature like you care 
for a great buffoon like me? But if you honour me by consenting 
to take rny name, I vow I should never distress you in any way! 
My only aspiration is to know that you are safe in my keeping, 
for truly, if you should go out of my life and into the world once 
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again, alone and vulnerable as you have been, though never 
again friendless for we shall always be here, I shall go out of 
my mind with the worry of what could be happening to you!’ 

‘And that is what you ask of me? To just take your name and 
live in your house? That is all? 

‘Yes, yes! That is what I desire more than anything else! I 
swear it!’ 

‘If I understand you correctly, your proposal is rather an un¬ 
usual one, Nathan,’ I said doubtfully. 

‘Perhaps it is by some standards, but I mean every word I 
say! If you will consent to my wife I will agree to any terms, 
any terms at all!’ 

And what Violet had once said regarding Nathan flitted 
through my mind : that he had never yet proposed to any woman 
and 1 wondered now as I did then whether her words had had a 
double meaning. But if this were not so and he simply found 
me unappealing in that way, then why did he so wish to wed 
me? Oh God, was my so recent experience of base treachery to 
leave me inwardly scarred, so that from henceforth I should be 
suspicious of all men? Even one so wonderful, loyal and true as 
he who now knelt before me? 

‘Nathan, please. Give me a little time! I still feel rather un¬ 
steady and I have not yet full recovered from— 

‘I know, my darling, I know! But that is partly why I want to 
cradle you in my arms, cosset you and comfort you. I cannot 
mend your broken heart for I do not have the wit nor the looks 
nor the charm. I am just a graceless dolt, but my shoulders are 
broad enough for you to weep on, and my arms yearn to hold 

you until you weep no more!’ 

‘But I do not want to weep ! Or if I do, it is only at the thought 
of my foolish naivete! From embarrassment! From the aware¬ 
ness that I was duped from first to last, and regarded with scorn 
right until what was so nearly the very end!’ 

‘Though you did love the blackguard, did you not?’ 

‘I do not really think I ever did! The word infatuated would 
be more fitting. I was completely bedazzled by his brilliance, but 
the person whom I thought I loved did not exist, and never had ! 
To me in my ignorance he was like a story-book hero. Rich, 
handsome, dapper and dashing, all of them external qualities, 
but the ones which really matter were quite lacking. The inner 
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qualities of loyalty, generosity and kindness.’ 

‘Well, my beloved one, I have those in abundance and I lay 
them at your feet.’ 

‘Nathan, i thank you but I just do not know. What concerns 
me is this, I know I care for you. I truly do! 1 look forward to 
the times when I shall see you. I trust you implicitly. I enjoy 
your company. I am extremely fond of you. Yes I am, and I 
think I could go so far as to say I do love you. Yes, I do! But I 
am not “in love” with you. Not with that wild, giddy feeling 
i felt for Charles! The love I bear for you is of a more gentle 
nature, quiet, steadfast, peaceful, and so if you want your wife 
to give you that kind of love, then yes, gladly will I be your 
bride. But only if you make me your true wife and do not think 
to wrap me in cotton for the rest of my days!’ 

It was then I discovered the vague doubts which Violet had 
implanted in my mind regarding Nathan’s liking for the ladies 
were quite groundless, for the man who clasped me to him and 
smothered me in hungry kisses was truly a man, as masculine as 
any ever born! Yes, there beneath his placid exterior was a 
veritable volcano of smouldering passion which took me com¬ 
pletely by surprise, and when at last lie released me to gaze down 
upon my startled face I felt myself flush crimson before the look 
in his eyes. 

‘Oh yes, dear heart! Those are far better terms than I had 
hoped for and will do very well for a start!’ and as I again 
seemed to melt into nothingness within his arms, a frivolous 
notion quirked my lips in a smile ere his once more dosed upon 
them. No : it was more of a suspicion than a notion, for I now 
strongly suspected that by marrying Nathan I should become 
the wife of a husband who would be more, much more than he 
for whom I had at first bargained! 
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AFTERWARDS 


We sit at our stitching, Belinda and I, working on the small gar¬ 
ments which seem to come apart at the seams whenever one of 
the young Rutledges is clad in them for longer than an hour. 
Two matronly figures, we sit sewing before an open window 
through which streams late spring sunshine, listening to shrieks 
of merriment as Bella, Little Lucy and Alaud play in the maze 
with their small friends from the vicarage. Bevil and Damien, 
our two eldest sons are away at boarding-school, then come the 
girls and in the nursery there are two more boys, Josiah and 
Luke. Oh yes, I have presented my dearest Nathan with a very 
full quiver and share his joy as he gazes proudly upon our family 
and then looks at me with undiminished adoration in his eyes 
despite the fact that my waistline has thickened a trifle, and 
my chestnut hair is not entirely devoid o silver streaks. 

‘Papa! Here comes Papa and Uncle Sam!’ The game is for¬ 
gotten as sturdy little legs pound down the drive so to be the 
first to bring their owner to the mounted gentlemen and a ride 
to the stables on a saddle-bow. I look at Belinda, she smiles and 
nods. 

‘It must be time for tea!’ 

And presently as I preside over the tea-urn, for the children 
who are of an age to do so take their tea with us, I gaze around 
me and my heart is full! For not once have I ever regretted 
marrying this king amongst men who has every noble quality to 
which mortal man can aspire, yet whose disclaiming modesty is 

an integral part of him. 

Our September marriage was simple and private, conducted 
in the hall of Abbot’s Garth with just the family being present. 
We had it so not only because neither of us had any desire for 
the panoply and fuss of a grand church wedding, but also for the 
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reason that there had been gossip and speculation enough already, 
without adding to it by disclosing that my real name was Gil¬ 
christ as too was that of my two aunts Amelia and Jane who 
travelled all the way from Dorset to make my acquaintance and 
that of the family of Rutledge I was about to enter, and to wish 
us joy. Poor Aunt Biddy could not come to the wedding : she 
was too firmly set in her easy-chair and I knew the effort would 
be too much for her to attempt. But when 1 think of her, dead 
and gone now, my conscience troubles me for I suspect that in a 
sense we contributed to, or at least hastened her death Nathan 
and I. Only in a small way though, for my sweet husband proved 
overly generous when I told him ol Aunt Biddy's goodness to 
me when I was a child promptly doubling the allowance which 
Charles had had initially made to her and Aunt Lucy had after¬ 
wards maintained; and unaccustomed as she was to a plentitude 
of life’s good things, she ate and drank herself into a sudden 
death. I believe the term is ‘she dug her grave with her own 
teeth’ even though 1 can only recall her having but a couple of 
them. 

My Aunts Amelia and Jane went home to Dorset and live 
there yet: Belinda and Samuel then voiced the intention of 
setting up an establishment of their own and I was hurt that 
they should find my permanent presence at Abbot’s Garth un¬ 
acceptable, but they in turn only thought Nathan and I would 
wish for them to be gone after we were wed! A silly misunder¬ 
standing but only a brief one, for when it was made known that 
they really wanted to stay and that we really and truly desired 
that they should, the trivial matter was resolved. And whatever 
should Nathan and I do without them? Belinda in particular 
is in almost as much constant demand as I am by the children, 
for sadly she and Samuel never did have any of their own : but 
as Nathan fondly says, we have enough and to spare and the 
sharing of our horde of cherubs can sometimes be a blessing! 

And the Carilephs? They lingered in London for months but 
could not find a buyer for their home, so eventually Aunt Lucy 
financed them with sufficient funds to set up house in Italy: the 
stipulation being that this money should be repaid when the 
sale of Carileph Towers was completed. 

‘Child, even if I never see a penny of it again it is worth it to 
get them out of the country!’ Aunt Lucy declared when I voiced 
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my opinion of this further mark of her generosity to those who 
had planned to kill her. Well, she never did have the money 
returned to her, but in exchange she received Carileph Towers 
and its appurtenances! Charles and Violet had rented a fine 
pallazzio in Italy and had settled, very nicely thank you, to spend¬ 
ing money like water and being accepted into the very best of 
society and having an extremely fine time. Violet had even found 
herself a beau : an Italian Prince no less, who owned vast wealth 
and estates in his native country as well as an island off the 
coast of Greece. He also possessed a yacht and it was upon this 
that a gay party of socialites set sail, to cruise around the Greek 
Islands before disembarking upon his private one. The Che Sara 
was aptly named for as it sailed the Aegean Seas suddenly, with 
no warning and entirely out of the season in which they were 
expected, a violent storm arose which dashed the vessel to pieces 
on the rocky shore of some little islet, and every soul aboard 
the pleasure-seeking craft was lost! 

Aunt Lucy lived quite happily with us at Abbot’s Garth for 
three more years, during which time she rejoiced with us at the 
birth of our two eldest sons, but chided Nathan sternly for his 
thoughtlessness when 1 whispered to her that a third baby would 
be bom to us in the not too distant future. Poor Nathan was so 
crestfallen and truly contrite, but I only laughed and hugged 
him close; for although I am quite a diminutive person 1 am 
pleased to say that child-bearing comes comparatively easily to 
me, and what are a few weeks of possible discomfort and un- 
gainliness when set against the joy on the face of my beloved 
as together we gaze down on a new occupant of the cradle; and 
the happiness gained at watching a baby, our baby, grow into 
childhood and then on into full adult life? 

There are times when I still think of her as Lady Rutledge for 
that is how I originally addressed her, but I am Lady Rutledge 
now and have been since my wedding to Nathan, so I shall refer 
to her as we all do. '’or just over three years Aunt Lucy lived 
her life with us at Abbot’s Garth, sharing our great joys, our 
small anxieties; the ever wise mother-figure of the whole house¬ 
hold. And as the months passed we began to hope that her 
physicians’ diagnoses were incorrect, and that she would remain 
with us for many years yet to come. But alas, this was not to 
be for before our very eyes she began to fade. Her spirit was 
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indomitable and she remained alert right until the very end; but 
she began to rise a little later, retire a little earlier, grow weary 
quite suddenly until the day at last came when she kept to her 
bed altogether and never again left it, in life. When she was wake¬ 
ful Belinda or I would sit with her, to tell her of the events of 
the day, the droll naughtiness of the children, the idiosycrosies 
of the neighbours; and once 1 asked her a question which had 
puzzled me for long : 

‘Why was it really that you never sent me packing when first 
you set eyes on me? You knew I was a fraud, even though 
neither you nor I were aware then of the plot to harm you.’ 

‘Because I wanted you for Nathan! You were the young 
woman I knew was destined to become his wife!’ 

‘But why me? He could have chosen anybody?’ 

‘No, it had to be you. I did not understand it at first but after 
you and I really met, it came to me. Long ago, when I was 
mistress of this house, I dreamed of you. On the first occasion I 
thought the spirit of my dear sister Lily had come to me for 
you do resemble her quite closely, but the second time I realized 

was seeing somebody quite different. And the thought did 
strike me that the reputed ghost of this house had come a-visiting! 
Several times your image came to me when I was half-waking 
and although it never spoke so far as I can recall, as soon as 
I saw you in tde flesh I knew you were the person whom Nathan 
must wed!’ 

‘So you dreamed of me before you even actually knew Nathan?’ 

‘Yes, strange is it not ? I never said anything before for fear of 
being thought senile, but now I am beyond caring what other 
people think. Yes, and in my dreams you always wore that grey 
velvet hooded cloak. You know, the one you purchased when 
you visited York V 

She suffered no pain at the very end but died in her sleep 
during the dawning of a bleak January day, and it came as no 
great surprise to learn that Nathan and in turn his children 
would inherit her vast wealth; to which had also been added the 
‘Towers’ and its estates. My husband withdrew it from the 
market for even after all that time it had still not been sold; but 
though he cares for the lands and properties the house itself 
stands empty and forlorn, deteriorating rapidly. It seems point¬ 
less to refurbish it for nobody wants to live there : it is too large, 
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too cold, and too full of unpleasant memories; but we really 
must do something about it one day; one day. 

Four times have I seen my Grey Lady in the sixteen years 
since I became Lady Rutledge: thrice when I was troubled, 
and on one occasion, socially. This does sound a trifle at variance 
with what is credible, for never yet has she spoken. At one time 
when our eldest son was very sick with a putrid throat and I was 
sitting up with him throughout the night she came, looked down 
on his flushed, fevered little face, raised her eyes to mine then 
smiled; then she disappeared and in the morning the crisis was 
over and he began to recover. And once when Nathan had not 
returned home at his usual time and the news was brought to me 
that his horse had fallen and rolled upon him. The horse poor 
creature had to be shot, but my spouse was brought home on a 
hurdle with no greater hurt than a sprained ankle; and in the 
anxious hours of waiting, of not knowing the extent of his injuries 
she had come to me once again, smiled and nodded and vanished 
just as swiftly, thus letting me know that all would be well. But 
once when I miscarried one of my babies and was sorely grieved 
she again came to me : though this time she was of serious mien 
and she gravely shook her head, as if to chide me and to imply 
it was time I counted my blessings and give thanks, instead of 
repining for the little life that had returned to God before it had 
even entered this world. And on the social occasion of which I 
speak I saw her in the maze! Nathan denied me nothing and 
when I expressed a desire that it should be replanted he had 
enthusiastically agreed, giving me free rein as to choice of site 
and of how it should be designed. But I did not need to choose . 
I had no need to design; and one fine morning when everyone 
was elsewhere occupied I took one of the gardeners with me 
and paced out the maze as it had once been, and had the man 
mark the ground behind me as I trod. And when the yew trees 
with which it was replanted were grown to shoulder height, one 
afternoon I saw her there! Then I greeted her deferentially and 
told her that we also planned to have a fish-pond once again 
and that our first-born son Bevil, whose name I had chosen out 
of courtesy for one who had at one time lived in this house but 
was now long gone, was flourishing and doing very well at his 
school; and although she did not reply she nodded and smiled, 
and after remaining with me for longer than she ever had since 
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that night when she had saved me from a dreadful death, she 
vanished in her usual sudden fashion. But afterwards when I 
thought about this last meeting the realization came to me that 
she now looked younger than she had when first I saw her! Or 
was it that now I was so much older, and perchance if in years 
to come I should see her again I would look on her with the eyes 
of an elderly woman and therefore see the shade of a much 
younger one? For in the sight of an eighteen-year-old girl as I 
was when first I saw her my Grey Lady would appear as an 
entity of maturity, but should I once more behold her when I 
was nearing the age of sixty, surely she would seem to me then 
to be a veritable youngster? 

I suppose the time must come when I join her in her shadow 
world before I learn who she really is, or was: a benevolent 
spirit who has adopted Abbot’s Garth : the shade of Dame Anne 
Garside who once defended it: my inner self, the fount from 
which I constantly draw strength : or my Guardian Angel whom 
1 have been privileged to be able to see occasionally ? As she 
watches over me and those whom I hold dear? Any or all, I must 
wait to find out, but in the meantime I am more than content 
to glory in the bounty which has been showered upon me : a 
wonderful husband whom I truly love : a family of handsome, 
healthy children, afi of them adorable : Belinda and Samuel who 
are my sister and brother and many, many friends. Riches and 
lands and properties are ours : joy in each other : joy in our little 
ones; nothing but blessings for year after year ! And who, watch¬ 
ing me struggle my way through the crowded tap-room of the 
Grape and Monkey bearing a heavy tray laden with foaming 
tankards, would ever have thought that even a fraction of this 
would one day come to the lowly creature who was just the 
tavern wench? 



* 
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